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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


ALEXANDER WETMORE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1948 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit herewith my report show- 
ing the activities and condition of the Smithsonian Institution and its 
bureaus during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Institution carries out its purpose, “the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men,” by numerous methods, but the basic means 
remain the same as those proposed by the first Secretary, Joseph 
Henry—namely, scientific research, exploration, and publication. 
These features interweave to form the pattern of activities of the 
Institution and of the scientific bureaus that have grown up around 
it and through which it now largely operates. Other features have 
been added as the Institution has grown and expanded—for example, 
museum and art gallery exhibits, which diffuse knowledge to several 
million visitors each year, and the International Exchange Service 
for the interchange of publications with the rest of the world. 

In the first part of this report I present general features of the 
work of the Institution, together with brief summaries of the achieve- 
ments of the bureaus, the whole giving a composite picture of the 
Smithsonian Institution in the year 1948. For those interested in 
further details, fuller reports on each bureau are presented as ap- 
pendixes. These include the United States National Museum, the 
National Gallery of Art, the National Collection of Fine Arts, the 
Freer Gallery of Art, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the Inter- 
national Exchange Service, the National Zoological Park, the Astro- 
physical Observatory, the National Air Museum, and the Canal Zone 
Biological Area. Appendixes 11 and 12 consist of reports on the 
Smithsonian library and on the publications of the Institution. The 
report concludes with the financial statement of the executive commit- 
tee of the Board of Regents. 

As the Institution moves into its second century of operation, it is 
still handicapped by certain shortages in personnel and especially by 
lack of adequate buildings. An institution for the increase and dif- 
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fusion of knowledge cannot remain static. Its scientific studies in 
various fields and its great and growing collections in all fields of 
natural history and of human endeavor demand the constant attention 
of an adequate staff. Laboratories and large research collections 
without sufficient personnel for their scientific study cannot increase 
knowledge. It is only as collections are correctly classified, new forms 
discovered and described, and groupings and relationships analyzed 
and reassesssed that new knowledge emerges for the benefit of man- 
kind. For example, with an insufficient number of trained workers 
in various divisions of the National Museum, the actual care of the 
collections requires such a large proportion of the time of those now 
available that research is restricted. In some museum divisions, and 
in our other laboratories our efforts have brought about some increase 
of personnel, but in others the situation is still acute. Such efforts 
will be continued until an adequate staff for all divisions is assured. 

The matter of space shortage is even more serious. The latest 
permanent building in the Smithsonian group—the Natural History 
Building of the National Museum—was opened to the public in 1911. 
In that year the number of visitors to the Smithsonian buildings to- 
taled 525,207, and the total number of specimens in the National 
Museum was estimated at 6,328,660. For the fiscal year 1948 the 
number of visitors was 2,393,499—an increase of more than fourfold 
over 1911—and the total number of specimens reached 25,470,827— 
also a fourfold increase. In other words, the Smithsonian Institution 
has today the same amount of space that it had in 1911 in which to 
accommodate four times as many visitors and four times as many 
specimens. The inevitable result is a greatly overcrowded condition 
in the exhibition halls and in the study collections and laboratories, 
making expansion of public exhibits impossible and hampering 
scientific research. 

The Smithsonian group of buildings is near the top of the list of 
Washington points of interest for visitors to the Nation’s Capital 
from all parts of the country, and the public exhibits should be housed 
in modern buildings without crowding and with room for expansion 
as new material comes in. In the fiscal year 1946, a Public Buildings 
Act was introduced in Congress in which was included provision for 
several new Smithsonian buildings, among them a historical museum 
and a building for the engineering and industrial collections. The 
bill, however, failed of passage. In the year 1947, Congress passed 
a bill establishing the National Air Museum as a bureau of the Insti- 
tution; this will require an adequate building. These matters are of 
vital concern to the proper functioning of the Institution, and the 
attempt to obtain adequate and up-to-date buildings will continue to 
be a primary concern of your Secretary. 

A number of organizational changes were made during the year in 
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the interests of better administration, notable among them being the 
creation of a new department in the National Museum—that of botany, 
which had formerly been a division under the department of biology. 
The latter was thereafter known as the department of zoology. Other 
changes will be noted in the appended reports on the bureaus of the 
Institution, but I should mention here the retirement of Harry W. 
Dorsey, Administrative Assistant to the Secretary. Mr. Dorsey had 
served the Institution faithfully and well for 59 years, and his long 
experience in handling important matters connected with the Secre- 
tary’s office and his unique knowledge of the history of the Institution 
will be greatly missed. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


On December 24, 1947, President Harry S. Truman established by 
Executive Order the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Development, to be composed of a representative from each 
of the following agencies: the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, 
Commerce, Army, Navy, and Air Force, the National Military Estab- 
lishment, the Federal Security Agency, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Veterans 
Administration, and the Smithsonian Institution. In brief, the duties 
of the Committee are to recommend improvements in the research and 
development programs of the Federal Government, to recommend 
changes in administrative policies and procedures designed to increase 
the efficiency of such programs, and to study and report on current 
policies and practices relating to Federal support for research. 

Your Secretary was appointed Chairman of the Committee by the 
President. An organizational meeting was held at the White House 
on April 16, 1948, and shortly thereafter the work of the Committee 
got under way. As much of this work is obviously of a confidential 
nature, no report on it is made at this time. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 


The Smithsonian Institution was created by act of Congress in 1846, 
according to the terms of the will of James Smithson, of England, who 
in 1826 bequeathed his property to the United States of America “to 
found at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, 
an establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” In receiving the property and accepting the trust, Congress 
determined that the Federal Government was without authority to ad- 
minister the trust directly, and, therefore, constituted an “establish- 
ment” whose statutory members are “the President, the Vice President, 
the Chief Justice, and the heads of the executive departments.” 
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THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


During the year the following changes occurred in the personnel 
of the Board of Regents: 

On January 27, 1947, Representative Clarence Cannon was reap- 
pointed a regent for another term. On July 26, 1947, Robert V. 
Fleming was appointed a regent by Joint Resolution, for the statutory 
term of 6 years, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Frederic A. Delano. On November 12 Mr. Fleming was given 
interim appointment by the Chancellor as a member and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee to serve until the next meeting, when 
election by the Board would take place. This appointment was con- 
firmed at the meeting of January 16, 1948. 

Proceedings.—The Board of Regents held its annual meeting on 
January 16, 1948. Present: Representative Clarence Cannon, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Dr. Harvey N. Davis, Representative John M. Vorys, 
Representative Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Robert V. Fleming, Sec- 
retary Alexander Wetmore, and Assistant Secretary John E. Graf. 

The Secretary presented his annual report covering the activities 
of the Institution and its bureaus, including the financial report of 
the Executive Committee, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
which was accepted by the Board. The usual resolution authorizing 
the expenditure by the Secretary of the income of the Institution for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, was adopted by the Board. 

The Secretary announced a further generous gift to the Institution 
by John A. Roebling in support of the work of the Astrophysical 
Observatory. 

The National Air Museum began independent operations. ‘The 
aeronautical collections of the United States National Museum, 
numbering approximately 3,500 specimens, were transferred to the 
Air Museum, together with pertinent records and files. The staff of 
the former division of aeronautics of the National Museum, consisting 
of a curator and clerk-stenographer, was also transferred. Under 
this new set-up the Nation-wide survey for aeronautical materials 
continued. Arrangements were under way to take over the temporary 
storage at Park Ridge, Ill., where the air force had been assembling 
historical collections for this Museum. 

The Canal Zone Biological Area on Barro Colorado Island has 
utilized. available funds for renovation and repair. John E. Graf, 
Assistant Secretary, visited the laboratory in June, in connection with 
its administration. T. F. Clark, fiscal officer for the Institution, also 
visited the island in October 1947 to check over methods of accounting 
and inventory to insure that these meet the most recent requirements 
of the General Accounting Office. 

The annual report of the Smithsonian Art Commission was pre- 
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sented by the Secretary and accepted by the Board. A resolution 
was adopted to reelect the following members for 4-year terms: 
William T. Aldrich, James Fraser, George H. Edgell, Lloyd Goodrich. 
The following officers were reelected for the ensuing year: Chairman, 
Paul Manship; vice chairman, Robert Woods Bliss; secretary, 
Alexander Wetmore. 

Regarding the Gellatly Collection, as reported at the last annual 
meeting the Court of Claims in an opinion dated May 5, 1947, stated 
that “there is no basis in law or equity to set aside the gift or transfer 
and no basis in law or equity to allow a recovery in behalf of the 
Gellatly estate.” Following this opinion, under date of May 20, 1947, 
the Secretary, as the custodian of the property in question, received 
a demand, signed by Mrs. Gellatly’s attorney, to surrender possession 
of the collection. On June 18, 1947, a summons was served on the Sec- 
retary which was turned over to the Department of Justice. That 
Department assigned Marvin C. Taylor, Special Attorney, to the case, 
and various legal procedures have followed. 

As stated in last year’s report, following a decision by the Civil 
Service Commission, the Smithsonian trust-funds employees were in- 
cluded under the Federal Retirement System as of May 18,1947. The 
Secretary submitted to the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Regents a detailed plan for carrying out the transfer, which was ap- 
proved by the Committee. 


FINANCES 


A statement on finances, dealing particularly with Smithsonian 
private funds, will be found in the report of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Regents, page 152. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Funds appropriated to the Institution for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, totaled $1,800,312, allotted as follows: 


General’ administration22222- 2s eee ee ee $51, 044 
HIN Eastern caDSR AC BY aM 560, 548 
Bureau of American Ethnology__-_______------------------ 63, 352 
AStFOphysicall ODServatony 2) een a Ee eee 69, 951 
National Collection of Fine Arts_________-----_-------_--_-- 32, 586 
International Hxchange Service_---__--------_-_----------- 60, 815 
Neaintenance andioperation= ==) sae eee 649, 352 
Service? Givisions2.. LT 2 ee eee ee 267, 448 
INatTOnA PAN ra MilSe Um a ee a ee 38, 879 
Canal Zone Biological Area________----_~___--___--_____-_~ 4,999 
(Wn allo tte ce OU Me SAA CO RA AS 1, 338 
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In addition $949,426 was appropriated to the National Gallery of 
Art, a bureau of the Institution but administered by a separate board 
of trustees; and $455,400 was provided in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the operation of the National Zoological Park. 

Besides these direct appropriations, the Institution received funds 
by transfer from other Federal Agencies, as follows: 

From the State Department, from the appropriation Cooperation 
with the American Republics, 1948, a total of $94,882 for the operation 
of the Institute of Social Anthropology, including the issuance of 
publications resulting from its work. 

From the National Park Service, Interior Department, $73,800 for 
archeological projects in connection with River Basin Surveys. 

From the Navy Department, $11,000 for research studies on the 
effects of radiation upon marine life as a result of atomic bomb tests 
at Bikini Atoll. 


VISITORS 


An increase of 40,122 visitors to the Smithsonian Buildings was re- 
corded over the previous year, the totals being 2,893,499, for 1948 and 
2,353,377¢ for 1947. August 1947 was the month of largest attendance, 
with 334,578 visitors; July 1947, the second largest, with 324,815. 

A summary of attendance records is given in table 1: 


TaBLe 1.—Visitors to the Smithsonian Buildings during the year ended 
June 30, 1948 


, Arts and Natural . Freer Gale 
Smithson- A . Aircraft 
: Industries | History lery of Total 
ian’ Bide.) Bldg, Bldg. Bide. Art 
1947 
BUNUN 84, 741 132, 059 71, 128 24, 619 12, 268 324, 815 
RT FUSE Oe 68, 144 138, 059 92, 225 26, 436 9, 714 334, 578 
September_______.---.-------- 41, 260 81, 068 49, 939 16, 702 7, 732 196, 701 
October sews Nae i eee 31, 063 63, 580 41, 240 11, 031 5, 340 152, 254 
INiowem Der ene uae eae 24, 649 48, 643 37, 175 10, 267 4, 630 125, 364 
Mecembers sae. Lee ae 17, 235 30, 760 26, 491 6, 231 3, 150 83, 867 
1948 
January 2a ae ie ee 15, 342 31, 752 25, 158 6, 942 3, 050 82, 244 
GDIUALY ee RE 18, 435 36, 526 29, 342 9, 020 3, 356 96, 679 
VET Ch ee ae ae 28, 466 71, 396 48, 299 14, 730 5, 467 168, 358 
SA re yee 48, 670 123, 800 75, 136 19, 363 8, 305 275, 274 
Mia ys So Gv ee 52, 050 125, 976 86, 819 19, 067 7, 471 291, 383 
June ei ee ee 50, 953 115, 538 67, 752 19, 924 7, 815 261, 982 
Notal ses. se Oe eee 481, 008 999, 157 1650, 704 184, 332 78, 298 2, 393, 499 


1 Not including 21,308 persons attending meetings after 4:30 p. m. 


FIFTEENTH JAMES ARTHUR ANNUAL LECTURE ON THE SUN 


In 1931 the Institution received a bequest from James Arthur, of 
New York, a part of the income from which was to be used for an 
annual lecture on some aspect of the study of the sun. 

The fifteenth Arthur lecture, entitled “Mexican Calendars and the 
Solar Year,” was given by Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, of the Brooklyn 
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Museum, on March 3, 1948, in the auditorium of the National Museum. 
This lecture, with illustrations, will be published in the Annual Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1948. 


SUMMARY. OF THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES OF THE BRANCHES OF THE 
INSTITUTION 


National Musewm.—A ditions to the Museum’s collections numbered 
507,000 specimens, coming mostly as gifts from individuals or as 
transfers from Government agencies. The total number of specimens 
in the Museum at the close of the year was 25,470,827. Among out- 
standing accessions for the year were: In anthropology, 2,000 arch- 
eological specimens from Cerro de las Mesas, Veracruz, collected by 
the National Geographic-Smithsonian Expedition, the famous Ken- 
gington stone lent by the Alexandria (Minn.) Chamber of Commerce, 
and casts of the famous Tepexpan skull from Mexico; in zoology, 
large collections of birds from Colombia, Panama, Paraguay, and 
India, and valuable collections of fishes, mollusks, and marine inverte- 
brates from the resurvey of Bikini Atoll; in botany, 5,000 specimens 
of fungi bequeathed by the late William H. Long, of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and 9,100 plants collected by H. A. Allard in the Dominican 
Republic; in geology, five meteorites not previously represented, many 
thousands of fossil invertebrates, including 15,000 Paleozoic and 
Cretaceous fossils collected by the curator of the division, and a number 
of outstanding fossil vertebrates including the skull and other bones 
of a very rare tillodont from the Bridger formation in Wyoming; in 
engineering and industries, a collection of 20,000 items assembled by 
the late Charges B. Chaney, Jr., bearing on the history of railroads, 
and equipment used in the first practical synchronization of sound in 
motion pictures; in history, a large collection from the estate of the 
late Victor L. Huberich including among other things 2,500 specimens 
of United States, Canadian, and Japanese paper money. 

Field parties from the Museum’s departments of anthropology, 
zoology, botany, and geology visited many parts of the world, including 
Arnhem Land in Australia, the Antarctic continent, the Bikini area 
in the Pacific, the Persian Gulf, Colombia, Panam4é, and numerous 
localities in the United States. Changes in the Museum organization 
included the dividing of the department of biology into two depart- 
ments—those of zoology and botany. The division of aeronautics was 
separated from the Museum to become the nucleus of the National 
Air Museum, a newly created bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Dr. Remington Kellogg, formerly curator of the division of mammals, 
became Director of the Museum on May 26, 1948. 

National Gallery of Art.—Visitors to the Gallery totaled 2,159,435 
for the year, an increase of more than 700,000 over the previous year’s 

809439489 
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figure. This large increase was due in part'to the crowds attracted 
by the paintings from the Berlin museums, which were shown at the 
Gallery for more than a month in the spring of 1948. During the 
showing, the attendance totaled 964,970, which is believed to be a world 
record for museums or art galleries for a comparable period of time. 
Accessions to the Gallery for the year numbered 1,360, including 113 
portraits presented by the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, 8 paintings by fifteenth and sixteenth century Italian and 
German artists presented by Mrs. Ralph Harmon Booth, and 199 
additional prints and drawings given by Lessing J. Rosenwald. Nine 
special exhibitions were held at the Gallery, and two traveling ex- 
hibitions were circulated to art galleries and museums throughout 
the country. <A book of illustrations on the painting and sculpture 
in the Widener Collection was issued, and additional fine-quality 
color reproductions of paintings in the Gallery were made available 
to the public. Many thousands attended the Gallery’s special tours 
and lectures, and a calendar of events was mailed out to more than 
3,000 persons a month. The Sunday evening concerts at the Gallery 
were continued with undiminished popularity, 47 such concerts being 
given before capacity audiences during the year. 

National Collection of Fine Arts—Ruel P. Tolman, Director, re- 
tired during the year and was succeeded by Thomas M. Beggs, Assist- 
ant Director, formerly professor of art at Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif. At the annual meeting of the Smithsonian Art Commission 
on December 2, 1947, four oil paintings were accepted for the National 
Collection. Four miniatures, water color on ivory, were acquired 
through the Catherine Walden Myer fund. A number of art works 
were lent to other organizations for use in connection with special 
exhibitions. Six paintings were purchased from the Henry Ward 
Ranger fund and assigned to various art institutions. Any such 
purchase may be claimed by the National Collection during the 5-year 
period beginning 10 years after the artist’s death, and two paintings 
by Bruce Crane were so claimed during the year. Photographic 
prints and post cards of art works in the National Collection are 
available for the public, and large numbers were sold during the year. 
Nine special exhibitions were held under the auspices of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, for most of which catalogs were made avail- 
able by the organizations holding the exhibitions. 

Freer Gallery of Art.—Additions to the collections included Chinese 
bronze, ivory, lacquer, painting, and pottery; and Persian manuscript, 
painting, and pottery. The work of the professional staff was de- 
voted to the study of new accessions and to general research within 
the collections of Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Persian, and Indian ma- 
terials. Reports were made upon 3,498 objects and 1,108 photographs 
of objects submitted for examination. The very delicate task of re- 
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pairing and restoring the Whistler “Peacock Room” was begun dur- 
ing the year. Visitors to the Gallery totaled 77,012 for the year, and 
1,650 persons visited the main office for special information. Sixteen 
groups were given special instruction in the exhibition galleries by 
staff members. 

Bureau of American Ethnology.—Dr. M. W. Stirling, Director of 
the Bureau, conducted archeological excavations in western Panama 
for 314 winter months in cooperation with the National Geographic 
Society, discovering a new, very early culture unrelated to anything 
heretofore known in the Republic. Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., 
Associate Director, was occupied mainly in directing the River Basin 
Surveys, a unit of the Bureau set up to recover archeological ma- 
terial that would be lost through construction of dams and the crea- 
tion of river valley reservoirs. Surveys, with limited testing of sites, 
were made in 18 States and 38 reservoir areas. A total of 1,576 sites 
have been found, of which 250 were recommended for excavation. 

Dr. John P. Harrington prepared a number of manuscripts in the 
field of Indian linguistics, among them a 750-page grammar of the 
Maya language. Dr. Henry B. Collins, Jr., as chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Arctic Institute of North America, devoted con- 
siderable time to the affairs of that organization. Late in the year, 
he left Washington to conduct archeological work for the Smithsonian 
and the National Museum of Canada on islands in the Canadian Arctic 
Archipelago. Dr. William N. Fenton carried on field work among 
the Seneca in western New York and started an extensive program 
of historical research connected with the League of the Iroquois. Dr. 
Philip Drucker spent nearly half the year on detail to the River Basin 
Surveys, taking charge of the work in the Columbia Basin. During 
the rest of the year he completed two monographs, one on the Nootkan 
tribes of British Columbia, the other on the Mexican La Venta culture. 
Dr. Gordon R. Willey wrote additional sections of a report on “Ancon 
and Supe: Formative Period Sites of the Central Peruvian Coast,” 
and nearly completed a monograph on the archeology of the Florida 
Gulf Coast. Dr. Willey accompanied Dr. Stirling on the archeological 
expedition to western Panama, and also worked in Tennessee for 114 
months on detail to the River Basin Surveys. 

The Institute of Social Anthropology, an autonomous unit of the 
Bureau, is financed by State Department funds to carry out coopera- 
tive training in social anthropological teaching and research with the 
other American republics. Under the directorship of Dr. George M. 
Foster, members of the staff gave courses in various phases of anthro- 
pological study and conducted cooperative field work in Brazil, Co- 
lombia, México, and Peri. The Bureau issued volumes 8 and 4 of the 
Handbook of South American Indians and four publications of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology. 
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International Exachanges—TYhe Smithsonian International Ex- 
change Service is the official United States agency for the interchange 
of governmental and scientific publications between this country and 
the other nations of the earth. The number of packages handled by 
the Service during the year was 760,119, with a total weight of 812,189 
pounds. These totals represent an increase over last year of 56,321 
packages and 38,214 pounds. The first shipments of exchange pub- 
lications to Japan since the war were made this year. Consignments 
are now sent to all countries except Rumania, and negotiations are 
in progress for resumption of exchange relations with that country. 
The Exchange Service now sends abroad 94 sets of United States offi- 
cial publications, 73 copies of the Federal Register, and 66 copies of 
the Congressional Record, in return for similar material received from 
other nations. 

National Zoological Park.—The year was a satisfactory one at the 
Park in that a number of unusually interesting animals were received, 
progress was made in recruiting personnel for the organization, and 
various repairs and minor improvements were made to buildings and 
grounds. The chief needs of the Zoo are more maintenance funds 
and new buildings to replace the remaining antiquated unsuitable 
structures built many years ago. The year’s visitors reached a total 
of 3,040,540, an increase of more than 300,000 over the previous year’s 
figure. The number of groups coming to the Zoo from schools was 
1,454, comprising 79,249 individual students. These groups came 
from 27 different States, the most distant being Maine, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. The total number of animals in the collection at the close 
of the year was 2,797, representing 690 different species of mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and other forms. Among the exceptionally interest- 
ing animals received during the year were three species of penguins, 
a monkey-eating eagle, Mindanao tarsiers, and an Arctic fox. 

Astrophysical Observatory—W. H. Hoover was promoted to be 
Chief of the Division of Astrophysical Research. Dr. Earl S. John- 
ston, Chief of the Division of Radiation and Organisms, who has been 
responsible for the recent development of the Division, died during 
the year. He will be succeeded by Dr. Robert B. Withrow, of Purdue 
University. 

The field stations at Montezuma, Chile, and Table Mountain, Calif., 
continued regular solar observations, and the values were checked and 
tabulated in Washington. The sun and sky radiation studies con- 
ducted for 2 years at Camp Lee, Va., under contract with the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, were terminated, but similar studies 
will go on at the Montezuma and Miami, Fla., stations. 

During a search for the best possible site for a new high-altitude 
station, promising sites were located in México, southern California, 
and, the Hawaiian Islands. Instruments were installed at each of 
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the three sites for extended tests to determine which is the most satis- 
factory. A redetermination of the Smithsonian standard scale of 
solar radiation confirmed the Observatory’s belief that the scale of a 
silver-disk pyrheliometer will remain unchanged for many years. 

Research projects completed or well advanced during the year in 
the Division of Radiation and Organism included studies of the res- 
piration of broad-leaf plants; investigations on the effects of environ- 
mental factors on the germination of seeds; and studies of the 
developmental physiology of grass seedlings. 

The results of Observatory research appeared in nine papers pub- 
lished during the year. ) 

National Air Musewm.—Created as a bureau of the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1946, the National Air Museum did not begin actual 
operations in its own right until August 1, 1948, when its first appro- 
priation of $50,000 became available. Thereupon the Institution’s 
aeronautical collections and staff were transferred to the Air Museum, 
the staff was increased from two to seven persons, and separate offices 
were provided in the Arts and Industries Building of the National 
Museum. The Air Museum’s Advisory Board met twice during the 
year and made two important decisions: 1, that there be used as a 
storage depot for the temporary safekeeping of Air Museum material 
a part of the Douglas aircraft plant built during World War II on the 
outskirts of Park Ridge, Ill., 20 miles from Chicago; and 2, that the 
Air Museum should be located in the Washington area and that the 
aid of the Public Buildings Administration be enlisted in designing 
an adequate air museum building. The Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration later in the year submitted a preliminary plan for a building 
which was approved by the Board. Numerous improvements were 
made to the present exhibits in the Aircraft Building, and several 
special exhibits were prepared during the year. A large part of the 
time of the curatorial staff was devoted to surveys to determine what 
items should be added to the aeronautical collections and what ma- 
terial was available throughout the country. <A total of 330 objects 
were acquired during the year, the largest number of aeronautical 
acquisitions recorded in any year of the Smithsonian’s history. 

Canal Zone Biological Area.—This tropical laboratory on Barro 
Colorado Island, placed under Smithsonian administration in 1946, 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on April 17, 1948, and in honor 
of the occasion the Canal Zone issued a special commemorative 10-cent 
stamp. The island is maintained as a completely unspoiled tropical 
forest area, with laboratory facilities for investigations in biology 
and related subjects. Some 20 scientists from numerous universities 
and institutions came to the island to carry on investigations in widely 
varied fields, including army-ant studies, a survey of the fresh-water 
fishes, termite control through soil poisoning and wood treatment, the 
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effects of tropical conditions on photographic materials and equip- 
ment, and studies of deterioration in the Tropics of fabrics, foodstuffs, 
and other materials. The most urgent needs of the laboratory are a 
more adequate supply of electricity, an enlarged library building, and 
new water-storage tanks. The water-supply problem became so serious 
that preliminary work has already been done on the site of a new 
tank in the hope that the project may be completed next year. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Institution’s publications constitute a principal means of carry- 
ing out the “diffusion of knowledge” stipulated by the founder, James 
Smithson. Starting with a single series in 1848, this important phase 
of Smithsonian work has expanded with the growth of the Institu- 
tion until today its publications appear in 14 separate series, as 
follows: 

Smithsonian Institution: Annual Report; Miscellaneous Collections; Special 
Publications. 
United States National Museum: Annual Report; Bulletin; Proceedings; 
Contributions from the National Herbarium. 
Bureau of American Hthnology : Annual Report; Bulletin. 
Astrophysical Observatory : Annals. 
National Collection of Fine Arts: Catalog. 
Freer Gallery of Art: Oriental Studies ; Occasional Papers. 
Institute of Social Anthropology : Publications. 
These various series present the scientific findings of staff members 
and collaborators of the Institution, as well as of outside scientists 
working on its collections. 

During the year, a total of 76 volumes and pamphlets were pub- 
lished. Among the year’s outstanding publications may be mentioned 
a new member of the Institution’s family of tables—“Smithsonian 
Elliptic Functions Tables,” by G. W. and R. M. Spenceley; a Spanish 
edition of the “Compendio y descripcion de las Indias Occidentales,” 
by Antonio Vazquez de Espinosa, transcribed by Charles Upson Clark, 
which had been published by the Institution in English translation 
several years ago; “A List and Index of the Publications of the United 
States National Museum (1875-1946); volumes 3 and 4 of the “Hand- 
book of South American Indians” (volumes 5 and 6, the last two 
volumes, were in press at the close of the year). 

A total of 165,740 copies of publications in all series were distributed 
during the year. A complete list of the year’s publications will be 
found in Appendix 12. 


LIBRARY 


The Smithsonian library received during the year 53,129 publica- 
tions, mainly in those fields of science and art with which the Institu- 
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tion is concerned. Among outstanding gifts was the library of the 
late Charles B. Chaney, of Laurel, Md., a collection of 1,510 publica- 
tions on the history of railroads. A number of rare, older books 
needed in connection with the Institution’s researches were purchased 
for the library. 

Volumes and pamphlets were cataloged to the number of 6,148, and 
35,857 cards were added to catalogs and shelflists, but the large back- 
log of cataloging remained untouched for lack of sufficient personnel 
to do the work. A total of 10,151 publications were borrowed for use 
outside the library, and the library staff answered more than 15,000 
reference questions. For use in aiding destroyed libraries overseas, 
36,701 pieces were selected from the Smithsonian library’s collection 
of duplicates. 

The total number of volumes in the library at the close of the year 
was 915,987, more than half of which are housed as the Smithsonian 
Deposit in the Library of Congress. 


Respectfully submitted. 
ALEXANDER Wermors, Secretary. 


APPENDIX* 
REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the condi- 
tion and operation of the United States National Museum for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. 


COLLECTIONS 


More than 507,000 specimens were added to the Museum’s collec- 
tions during the year, divided among the various departments as 
follows: Anthropology, 16,585; zoology, 226,889; botany, 54,292; 
geology, 107,382; engineering and industries, 22,961; history, 79,337. 
Though considerably less than last year’s 757,000 specimens, the total 
was still better than average. Most of the accessions were acquired as 
gifts from individuals or as transfers from Government departments 
and agencies. The complete report on the Museum, published as a 
separate document, includes a detailed list of the year’s acquisitions, 
of which the more important are summarized below. Catalog entries 
in all departments now total 25,470,827.1 

Anthropology.—The largest archeological accession consisted of 
more than 2,000 specimens from Cerro de las Mesas, Veracruz, collected 
a few years ago by a National Geographic-Smithsonian Expedition 
under the direction of M. W. Stirling. Nearly 500 potsherds, pro- 
jectile points, and other artifacts, excavated from a Hopewellian 
village site near Batchtown, Ill., came as a gift. The famous Kensing- 
ton stone was lent to the Museum for 6 months through the courtesy of 
the Alexandria (Minn.) Chamber of Commerce. 

In the division of ethnology, the Far East was well represented in 
new material received, objects from India, Siam, Japan, and Korea 
being noteworthy. Interesting ethnological specimens came also from 
Africa, especially three fine native wood carvings. An unusually 
well-documented collection of Plains Indian and Apache materials 
included several rare pieces of special historical interest, such as the 
famed shield of Big Bow, a Kiowa warrior. Thirty-eight water- 
color paintings, illustrating the folk costumes of the peoples of Central 
and South America, the West Indies, and the Seminoles of Florida, 
were presented by the artist, Carl Folke Sablin. 


1 Revised estimates of specimens made this year in some departments, in addition to the 
normal increase, have raised last year’s total by nearly 6,000,000. 
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Among the specimens accessioned in the division of physical an- 
thropology were four casts of the Tepexpan skull and the head of this 
skull as restored by the Washington sculptor Leo Steppat. Skeletal 
material was accessioned representing Indian sites in Calhoun, Madi- 
son, and Jersey Counties, Ill—additions to similar material of previ- 
ous years. 

Zoology.—Important mammalian accessions included collections 
from the Arctic, Labrador and Newfoundland, Quebec and Maine, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Panama, and Egypt. As in past years the 
W.L. Abbott fund financed wholly or in part the acquisition of several 
avian collections, containing a considerable number of forms new to 
the Museum collections and to science; of these may be mentioned 
2,630 skins and 145 skeletons of Colombian birds, over 900 birdskins 
collected by the Smithsonian- Yale Expedition to Nepal, 835 skins and 
skeletons of birds from the Panamanian jungles, 237 birdskins from 
India, and 166 from Paraguay. Noteworthy among the reptilian 
material received were 1,200 specimens of burrowing snakes of the 
genera Sonora and Tantilla from Oklahoma and Texas; 50 Egyptian 
and 250 Guatemalan reptiles and amphibians; 75 reptiles from Bikini; 
about 50 Brazilian amphibians and 100 Peruvian reptiles and amphibi- 
ans, and nearly 400 reptiles and amphibians from Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

This year, as last, the ichthyological collections were greatly en- 
riched by the field studies made at Bikini Atoil for the United States 
Navy by members of the Museum staff. More than 6,000 fishes from 
this region were accessioned as a result of the 1947 Bikini Scientific 
Resurvey. Other large fish collections included nearly 14,000 speci- 
mens from Guatemala; about 6,400 fresh-water fishes from Idaho, 
Nevada, California, and Arizona; and about 1,200 fishes from the 
Texas coast. 

Several large lots of insects were received: About 22,000 miscel- 
Janeous specimens, mostly Lepidoptera, brought together by the late 
Elison A. Smyth, of Salem, Va.; 5,000 Far Eastern butterflies; 500 
South American chalcid wasps, mostly type material; 1,500 miscel- 
laneous insects from Liberia; an equal number from Guatemala; 4,500 
from Alaska; and 77,000 transferred from the United States Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Much scientifically valuable material was received in the division 
of marine invertebrates. To the type collection of Foraminifera 836 
slides were added, bringing the total now to nearly 11,500 shies. 
Nearly 5,000 lots of fresh-water copepods, branchiopods, ostracods, 
amphipods, and mysids were donated by the widow of the late S. F. 
Light in his memory. Similarly, Mrs. Nathaniel Gist Gee gave about 
1,250 lots of fresh-water sponges. The Bikini Scientific Resurvey, of 
the Navy, yielded over 1,600 marine invertebrates for the Museum; 
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about 8,800 Pacific invertebrates came from the Naval Medical Re- 
search Unit No. 2; and about 6,000 from the Navy’s Second (1948) 
Antarctic Development Project. 

Outstanding among the year’s molluscan accessions were 3,000 speci- 
mens from Cocos-Keeling Island; 9,000 from Bikini, Rongerik, and 
Johnston Islands, collected by members of the staff during the Bikini 
Scientific Resurvey ; a large number from various other Pacific islands ; 
and about 1,500 Antarctic marine mollusks. The Navy Antarctic Ex- 
pedition yielded also about 500 echinoderms. 

Botany.—Several unusually large plant accessions came to the Na- 
tional Herbarium. Among these was the bequest of 5,000 specimens of 
fungi, the herbarium of the late William H. Long, of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. H. A. Allard collected 9,100 plants for the Museum in the 
Dominican Republic. An unusually interesting lot of Colombian 
plants came from the collector Oscar L. Haught, and collecting work 
of E. C. Leonard, a member of the staff, yielded 1,900 bryophytes from 
the Patuxent Wildlife Research Refuge, Maryland. In addition, 
many hundreds of desirable plant specimens and photographs were 
obtained by exchange or purchase. 

Geology.—The general mineralogical collections continued to grow 
through gifts, exchanges, and purchases, and as usual the year’s acces- 
sions in this field included several new species of minerals. The out- 
standing addition to the gem series was an Arabian stallion head 
carved in turquoise by Oscar J. W. Hansen. Five meteorites not 
previously represented in the department’s collections were received 
by gift, and excellent additions to the ore collections came from many 
sources. Rock specimens received contained important described 
material. 

Many important specimens of fossil invertebrates came to the 
Museum as gifts, four of the larger lots being 2,000 Ordovician fossils 
from Minnesota; 1,700 Mesozoic and Tertiary fossils from Cuba; 
15,000 Devonian and Upper Paleozoic fossils from Nevada; and 
1,700 Jurassic brachiopods and mollusks from the vicinity of the 
Smithsonian’s Astrophysical Observatory station at Calama, Chile, 
collected by Miss Jessie G. Beach, of the department staff, while on 
vacation. Through the Walcott funds there were received 900 speci- 
mens of various invertebrates from the famous Permian deposits of 
Sosio Valley, Sicily; 2,500 from the Devonian of Ontario; 50,000 
Paleozoic fossils collected by Dr. A. R. Loeblich, Jr., of the staff; and 
15,000 Middle-Upper Paleozoic and Cretaceous fossils collected by 
Curator G. A. Cooper and Elias Yochelson. Several large transfers 
of specimens came from the United States Geological Survey. 

This was a banner year for the division of vertebrate paleontology, 
the greatest number of specimens being added to the collections since 
the field season of 1931. The outstanding acquisition was the skull, 
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jaws, and a foot of the tillodont 7’rogosus castoridens from the Bridger 
formation near Church Buttes, Wyo., the second skull of this rare 
mammal to be found during intermittent exploration covering 75 
years. Equally significant was the discovery of the rostral portion of 
the skull of E'sthonyx acutidens, an earlier member of the tillodont 
order from the Wind River beds of Wyoming. This specimen, found 
by H. A. Tourtelot, was transferred from the United States Geological 
Survey. Exceptionally valuable for exhibition purposes was the large 
slab of giant amphibian skulls and other skeletal parts representing 
the Triassic form Buetineria perfecta, secured by the associate 
curator’s party near Lamy, N. Mex. Other specimens that came as a 
result of the division’s field work were two well-preserved skulls of the 
Eocene primate Votharctus,; additional specimens of Z7’rogosus, of the 
rhino Hyrachyus, and the tapir Helaletes; and skulls of the small 
rodents Mysops and Sciuravas. Jurassic fishes collected by the asso- 
ciate curator represent some of the earliest bony fishes and are im- 
portant in providing unusual specimens for growth studies. 

Engineering and industries.—An outstanding accession in the divi- 
sion of engineering was the collection of railroad historical material 
assembled by the late Charles B. Chaney, Jr., totaling about 20,000 
items. Another railroad accession was a group of models showing the 
evolution of the equipment of The Empire State Express, the New 
York Centralfamoustrain. Various commercial firms continued their 
cooperation by contributing material relating to industrial products 
and manufactures, and interesting electrical items came from a num- 
ber of sources. Through the Dahlgreen fund 15 fine original prints 
of historical and technical importance were added to the graphic arts 
collections; included in the group are prints by Breughel, Goya, 
Delacroix, Blake, Daumier, Rodin, and Zorn. Among the photo- 
graphic material received was equipment used in the first practical 
synchronization of sound in motion pictures. An interesting acces- 
sion in the division of medicine and public health was one of the 
first of the so-called “drunkometer” instruments now used extensively 
by police departments to determine the amount of alcohol in the breath 
and tissues. 

History.—A. notable acquisition in this division was a large numis- 
matic and philatelic collection from the estate of the late Victor L. 
Huberich, consisting of more than 2,500 specimens of United States, 
Canadian, and Japanese paper money and about 73,000 Mexican rev- 
enue stamps and Japanese postage stamps. This is a collection of 
unusual historical interest and is the first important addition to the 
Museum’s collection of United States paper currency in many years. 
The numismatic series were increased also by the addition of 72 com- 
memorative medals lent by the Bureau of the Mint. The most 
important addition to the costumes collection was a green silk, flow- 
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ered, brocade wedding dress, worn by Sarah Pierpont who married 
Jonathan Edwards in 1727. The military and naval collections were 
enhanced by a number of interesting objects, one lot of special im- 
portance being a collection of 72 Teacher Type ship models of the 
sort used by the Navy for training during World War II and 10 
wooden display cases for them. 


EXPLORATION AND FIELD WORK 


Field work by members of the staff of the departments of an- 
thropology, zoology, botany, and geology was continued during the 
year as opportunities offered. 

In January four Museum staff members—Frank M. Setzler, head 
curator of anthropology, and biologists David H. Johnson, Herbert 
G. Deignan, and Robert R. Miller—left for Australia to participate 
in an anthropological and biological survey of little-known Arnhem 
Land sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, the Australian Com- 
monwealth, and the National Geographic Society. This expedition 
was still in the field at the close of the fiscal year, but had already 
reported good progress in its studies and collections. 

Early in the year the associate curator of ethnology, John C. Ewers, 
spent nearly 3 months on the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana and 
the Blood Reserve in Alberta interviewing aged Indians on traditional 
arts and crafts and on the role of the horse in Blackfoot culture. 
Briefer periods were spent on the Flathead Reservation in 
Montana and the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota obtaining 
comparative materials on Flathead and Oglala Sioux horse culture. 

Dr. Waldo R. Wedel, associate curator of archeology, was detailed 
during most of the year to the River Basin Surveys under the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and spent considerable time in the field, 
particularly in the Missouri River Basin. (See appendix 5 for 
details.) 

The Smithsonian took part in the Navy’s Second (1948) Antarctic 
Development Project, and Commander David C. Nutt was employed 
as biologist on a temporary basis to represent the Museum. The re- 
sult was the collecting of one of the best representations of Antarctic 
marine life, particularly invertebrates, ever to accrue to the national 
collections. Charles O. Handley, Jr., likewise temporarily employed, 
accompanied a naval expedition to the American Arctic Archipelago, 
where he secured a fine lot of Arctic birds and mammals for the 
Museum. 

During the first 2 months of the year Dr. Leonard P. Schultz, 
curator of fishes, Dr. J. P. E. Morrison, associate curator of mollusks, 
and Frederick M. Bayer, assistant curator of marine invertebrates, 
participated in the Bikini Scientific Resurvey organized by the De- 
partment of the Navy, the United States Armed Forces Special Weap- 
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ons Project, and the Atomic Energy Commission. This investigation 
was made for the purpose of determining the possible long-range 
effects of the Operation Crossroads atom-bomb experiments on the 
animal and plant life of the area. Extensive collections were made, 
with emphasis on fishes and marine invertebrates. . 

Donald S. Erdman, biological aid in the division of fishes, left on 
March 21 to make a survey of the fishery resources of the Persian 
Gulf. | 

Other zoological field projects participated in by the Museum in- 
cluded the following: A survey of the small mammals of eastern 
Pennsylvania and their ectoparasites, sponsored by the United States 
Public Health Service; a similar survey at Air Transport Command 
bases in Greenland, Labrador, Newfoundland, Quebec, and Maine, in 
cooperation with the Army Medical Center; two ornithological ex- 
peditions financed by the W. L. Abbott fund, one in Colombia and one 
in Panama; alcyonarian studies in southern Florida; a survey of 
Lithia Spring, Fla., following the reported occurrence there of an 
Asiatic snail known as the intermediate host of the disease paragoni- 
miasis of the western Pacific. 

No formal expeditions were participated in by the department of 
botany during the year, but various members of the staff did collecting 
work in eastern Canada, Maryland, and southern Oregon and north- 
ern California. Dr. F. A. McClure, research associate, was in Central 
America from December to June, continuing field studies of American 
bamboos. | 

In the department of geology, field work again yielded interesting 
and needed study specimens of fossils. Dr. G. A. Cooper, curator of 
invertebrate paleontology, and party collected Devonian and Missis- 
sippian fossils in the region of Alamogordo, the San Andres 
Mountains, and Silver City, N. Mex., and later Permian fossils in the 
Glass Mountains, Tex., and Lower and Middle Ordovician material in 
the Arbuckle Mountains and Criner Hills, Okla. Associate Curator 
A. R. Loeblich’s field work took him to western New York and Ontario, 
where he collected from Middle Devonian deposits; to Sylvania, 
Ohio, where he obtained more Devonian invertebrate fossils; to Ih- 
nois (Pennsylvanian rocks) and eastern Missouri (Silurian) ; and to 
Tennessee, where he collected Ordovician and Silurian fossils in the 
Central Basin and also visited important Silurian and Devonian 
localities in the western part of the State. 

Dr. C. Lewis Gazin, curator of vertebrate paleontology, resumed his 
program of mammalian collecting in the Middle Eocene Bridger 
formation, Wyoming, and obtained outstanding primate, creodont, 
insectivore, perissodactyl, and rodent material, as well as some good 
reptile skulls. | 

Under the leadership of Dr. David H. Dunkle, associate curator 
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of vertebrate paleontology, a field party spent several weeks at a Tri- 
assic rock quarry near Lemy, N. Mex., recovering 19 blocks of the 
bone-bed material. Composed primarily of the dissociated remains 
of the giant stereopondylous amphibian Buettnerza, the collection in- 
cludes at least 35 skulls of this animal, as well as a multitude of other 
skeletal parts. Dr. Dunkle also made a search for fossil fishes in the 
Jurassic beds east of Santa Rosa, N. Mex., and his party obtained 87 
specimens representing two genera of primative teleosts. Prior to the 
close of the year Dr. Dunkle and A. C. Murray undertook field work 
in the marine Pierre Shale north of Lusk, eastern Wyoming. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Twenty-four Museum publications were issued during the year: 
1 Annual Report, 4 Bulletins, 17 Proceedings papers, and 2 papers in 
the Bulletin series, Contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium. A list of these is given in the complete report on Smith- 
sonian publications, appendix 12. Special mention should be made 
of Bulletin 193, published in December 1947, comprising a list and 
index of all the publications of the United States National Museum 
from 1875, when the first Museum Bulletin was issued, until the end 
of 1946. It is the first such list and index to be published in more 
than 40 years. It was compiled in the editorial division. 

The distribution of volumes and separates to libraries and other 
institutions and to individuals aggregated 50,970. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


A number of important changes in the Museum organization were 
effected during the year. 

On July 31, 1947, the department of biology was divided into two 
departments—zoology and botany—the former division of plants (the 
National Herbarium) being raised to the status of a full department. 
Ellsworth P. Killip was named head curator of the department of 
botany, while Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt continued as head curator of zool- 
ogy. Three divisions were created in the new department—phanero- 
gams, grasses, and cryptogams—and toward the close of the year a 
fourth one, the division of ferns, was established, to become effective 
on July 1, 1948. 

The division of aeronautics was separated from the department 
of engineering and industries on July 31, 1947, to become the nucleus 
of the National Air Museum, established by Congress in 1946 as a 
bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. This change took from the 
department Paul E. Garber, curator of aeronautics, with 28 years 
of service in the Museum, to become curator of the National Air 
Museum. 
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On March 7, 1948, Carl W. Mitman, head curator of the depart- 
ment of engineering and industries since 1932, left the staff of the 
National Museum to become Assistant to the Secretary for the Na- 
tional Air Museum. Frank A. Taylor, curator of engineering, was 
appointed head curator of the department on May 3, 1948. 

During the year Dr. Alexander Wetmore, who since 1945 had been 
serving in the double capacity as Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and also as Director of the National Museum, relinquished the 
latter position. Dr. Wetmore had been in charge of the Museum since 
1925. On May 26, 1948, Dr. Remington Kellogg, curator of the di- 
vision of mammals, was appointed as the new Director. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Remincton Keiiocee, Director. 

Dr. A. WETMORE, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 2 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Sir: I have the honor to submit, on behalf of the Board of Trustees, 
the eleventh annual report of the National Gallery of Art, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. This report is made pursuant to 
the provisions of section 5 (d) of Public Resolution No. 14, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, first session, approved March 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 51). 


ORGANIZATION 


The statutory members of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Gallery of Art are the Chief Justice of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, ex officio. The five general trustees continu- 
ing in office during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, were Samuel 
H. Kress, Ferdinand Lammot Belin, Duncan Phillips, Chester Dale, 
and Paul Mellon. The Board of Trustees held its annual meeting on 
May 4, 1948. Samuel H. Kress was reelected President and Ferdi- 
nand Lammot Belin Vice President, to serve for the ensuing year. 
Donald D. Shepard continued to serve during the year as Advisor 
to the Board. 

All the executive officers of the Gallery continued in office during 
the year: 

Huntington Cairns, Secretary-Treasurer. 
David EK. Finley, Director. 

Harry A. McBride, Administrator. 
Huntington Cairns, General Counsel. 


John Walker, Chief Curator. 
Macgill James, Assistant Director. 


The three standing committees of the Board, as constituted at the 
annual meeting May 4, 1948, were as follows: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chief Justice of the United States, ex officio, Fred M. Vinson, Chairman. 
Samuel H. Kress, Vice Chairman. 
Ferdinand Lammot Belin. 


Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Alexander Wetmore. 
Paul Mellon. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Secretary of the Treasury, ex officio, John W. Snyder, Chairman. 
Samuel H. Kress, Vice Chairman. 
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Ferdinand Lammot Belin. 
Chester Dale. 
Paul Mellon. 
ACQUISITIONS COMMITTEE 


Samuel H. Kress, Chairman. 

Ferdinand Lammot Belin, Vice Chairman. 
‘Duncan Phillips. 

Chester Dale. 

David E. Finley, ex officio. 

Lamont Moore, curator in charge of education, resigned on August 
31, 1947, to accept the position of Assistant Director of the American 
Academy in Rome. On March 25, 1948, Dr. Raymond S. Stites was 
appointed curator in charge of education. 

On June 30, 1948, the Government employees on the staff of the 
National Gallery of Art totaled 312, as compared with 305 employees 
as of June 30, 1947. The United States Civil Service regulations 
govern the appointment of employees paid from appropriated public 
funds. 

Throughout the year a high standard of operation has been main- 
tained in all departments of the Gallery. The entire staff was 
especially commended by the Board of Trustees for outstanding serv- 
ice during the exhibition of paintings from the Berlin museums, 
which brought unprecedented numbers of visitors to the Gallery. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, the Congress of the United 
States appropriated for the National Gallery of Art the sum of 
$949,426 to be used for salaries and expenses in the operation and up- 
keep of the Gallery, the protection and care of works of art, and ad- 
ministrative and other expenses. 

From this appropriation the following expenditures and encum- 
brances were incurred : 


FE SESOM aM SQL Va COS ean ae BU ters aU Psa ra sna ny AO i NN CEU a alas $816, 880. 00 
Printins and binding’ sees Se a ee 6, 181. 46 
Supplies, equipment, etec_-_____________--___-__--___-__- 126, 319. 16 
Unencumbered balance--__---__________---_---_-------- 45. 38 

ATSC ce aM le a ue Ne eg co ae NN 949, 426. 00 


In addition to this appropriation, the Gallery received from the 
Department of State the sum of $5,800 to cover expenses during the fis- 
cal year of the Inter-American Office, in closing out the Gallery’s 
participation in the program of exchange of art and art materials be- 
tween the United States and other American republics. Of this sum, 
$5,327.06 was expended, primarily in the circulation of eight exhibi- 
tions and the subsequent return of loaned objects. The unobligated 
balance was $472.94. 

809439—483 
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ATTENDANCE 


There were 2,159,435 visitors to the Gallery during the fiscal year, 
an average daily attendance of about 5,932. ‘This was an increase of 
711,397 over the total of 1,448,038 visitors in the previous fiscal year. 
During the period between March 17, 1948, and April 25, 1948, when 
the paintings from the Berlin museums were on exhibition, a total of 
964,970 people visited the Gallery. On one day, April 11, 1948, the 
Gallery attendance set an all-time high of 67,490. 


ACCESSIONS 


There were 1,360 accessions by the National Gallery of Art, as gifts, 
loans or deposits, during the fiscal year. Most of the paintings and 
a number of the prints were placed on exhibition. 


PAINTINGS 


A special opening was held February 1, 1948, to exhibit recent ad- 
ditions to the Ralph and Mary Booth Collection, consisting of eight 
paintings by Italian and German artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. These paintings were presented to the Gallery by Mrs. 
Ralph Harman Booth, of Detroit, and their acceptance was confirmed 
by the Board of Trustees on October 13, 1947. Also exhibited at the 
same time were previous donations to the same collection. A special 
catalog was prepared for the opening. The paintings received were: 


Artist Title 
HT BXOW LY ergeaHy OOF NON eS MP SA Portrait of a Youth. 
BB Y5) DIE ah Rc Madonna and Child. 
TEPC ORE EEO Meso eee wea AME A EN SAN ce Madonna of the Stars. 
Cranach, Lucas, the Elder___-____-_____ A Prince of Saxony. 
Cranach, Lucas, the Hlder___-_-_______. A Princess of Saxony. 
SGT ce eae eer ee a The Mayor of Memmingen. 
SS TTS TS EN ES a ea The Wife of the Mayor of Memmingen. 
TESTS TV Go aN Me UO Portrait of a Nobleman. 


The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust presented to 
the Gallery 113 portraits, which were accepted by the Board on De- 
cember 22, 1947. The gift contains a provision for the transfer of por- 
traits, in certain circumstances, to a National Portrait Gallery, when 
and ifestablished. The paintings areas follows: 


Artist Title 
Tob GETeSSel it Se wee Nh aa ae Thomas Johnson. 
IREMD TEN i.e ale waa ae Lae eg ea George Washington (after Pine). 
TOUS TAS PIVOT Rae Se Se ee ae nate RR Abraham Lincoln. 
John James Audubon (?)___-__________. Portrait of a Girl. 
Asher Be Durand) eee ee Re Gouverneur Kemble. 
ARCO) IONE NaOViAa is TN ee William Clark Frazer. 
TACOD PHA CHHOLtZ 2 mea sole aaa a MELE James P. Smith. 


Charles Moring WiiOthee.. seesaw Self-Portrait. 
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Artist Title 
Charles Loring Blliott_______-______-__-- William S. Mount. 
Daniel Huntington__--______-____-_---_ Henry Theodore Tuckerman. 
ennry nm ame eee eee George Pope Morris. 
William S. Mountss2 132 sc! ea Charles Loring Elliott. 
Charles Willson Peale___________-_______ Timothy Matlack. 
MH OMAS! S ulliys ee ee aS) ois Ne amu Robert Walsh. 
Jeremiah Theus__________-__________--- Isaac Motte. 
John Erumbull 2 hese. ear William Rogers. 
John Vanderlynir22! 16 hoe oi sane John Sudam. 
Francis Alexander_____________________ Sarah Blake Sturgis. 
Washington Allston________-____-_.__-____ Stuart’s Family. 
TH) Z Tay pANTIG CS et Slee ere eg ae Maria Gansevoort Melville. 
JosephyAsvAmes! {Neneh Tw osc George Southward. 
Joseph Badgers2 220 20 vee Ne Ey he Judge Robert Auchmuty, Sr. 
Henry Benbridge---_-++----- +--+. Oliver de Lancey. 
Joseph Blackburn_______--_____---____- General Joshua Winslow. 
Charles Bridges___-_-_---___-__----_--. William Gooch. 
Charles Bridges___-___---___-____--__-. Anne Brown Hamilton. 
Mather Browne 22 2222! 2 teeth SL eas Thomas Dawson. 
Mather Brown 2222 abet t eiine etAUee Alexander Hamilton. 
PA Vana @ lanka ead Barnabus Clark. 
James Claypoole____-____-___--2_u Margaret Hamilton Allen. 
John Singleton Copley____------__----_- Jeremiah Taylor. 
Henri Couturier. 2. es aaa ee Frederick Philipse. 
leererel Clowiepypieie ee ee ee Oloff Stevense van Cortlandt. 
Abraham Delany 2 = ah ee Peter R. Livingston. 
\Wwyaibienon Owe hj John Howard Payne. 
Asher Brown Durand_______________-__ Christian Gobrecht. 
BHyvert Duyckinek, Ist______._______-____ Stephanus van Cortlandt. 
Evert Duyckinck, 3rd_____--_-_________. Ann Sinclair Crommelin. 
Gerardus Duyekinck___.--__-__-_- James de Lancey. 
Gerret Duy ckinek 2) Nae yi ee Anne van Cortlandt. 
RalphwH AN. Harleweuls aly meee ee Thomas Harl. 
TRY 0) a TED NAY SDE) Lk we a gy a Samuel Stanhope Smith. 
Jacob wai chholtge see Sue NUE e he Ae Mrs. Phoebe Freeman. 
Nathaniel Hmmons________ = Jonathan Belcher. 
TRoberntubelke aii acai) uae eae Ruth Cunningham. 
TRG ONES JENS eye ae Me Net eee cea VA Foster Hutchinson. 
James Frothingham___________________. Ebenezer Newhall. 
Robert (Hultome. <i sits iilew whe heron pen es Mahion Dickerson. 
Robertebaltomees a Mates “eee eee ee Henry Hckford. 
Robert: Hulton 20) fe ee Marion (Bedell) Eckford and Henri- 

etta Hckford. 

Chester lar dine eee ee Chester Harding. 
JamestEerrings 2 2220 ee William Augustus Conway. 
Daniel Huntingtons’ asa James Hail. 
Daniel Eun tine tone eae Se John Edwards Holbrook. 
Henry lami ne 2 eae eee ee ee Clara Barton. 
Henny dmman 2 22s o Serie Si ener ae Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
Henryeinmens=— =) eee eee Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 
John Wesley Jarvis____-_-----------__- James Lawrence. 
David Johnsons 2222 224. aa ee Hdwin Forrest. 


EHastman Johnson____-—--+=---____+___- Joseph Wesley Harper. 
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Artist Title 
Henrietta Johnston________________-__~ Robert Johnson. 
Johny Johns tones Sse ee ee aie a John Peck. 
Charles Bird King_.__-_____-__--_---_- Grace Greenwood. 
Thomas B. Lawson_________-___--_--__- William Morris Hunt. 
Edward G. Malbone___________--______- Margaret Maria Livingston. 
Edward D. Marchant_____________-___-. Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
VORA ee TMU its atin RSE EE Robert Monckton. 
Hiab Metcaliies 25.2 header) Sie T Alexander Anderson. 
Samueluky BS Morsem. 2 eee ee Coralie Livingston Barton. 
Samuel F. B. Morse___________--_______ Katherine Augusta Rhodes Ware. 
SONMTWIN C8 2] ae ai ieee VSL Ap a John Davis. 
TOHNVNea gle wakes one a a nd a Mrs. John Dickson. 
John Neagles eo AES ec N NN Thomas W. Dyott. 
TOWNE ae] eee Seals cea OM Oe aaa Ann C. Rudman. 
JOMBYNCAG CHa REA em eh aa ENA, William C. Rudman. 
JOHNVUNeES cles ioe Mies MO ON RUN ee ay John Albert Ryan. 
TONNWNES eI] Cea as Shee e nya make O LA NN Miss Ryan. 
JAMES Pea ees bee i 2 reso IL General Mordecai Gist. 
Rembrandt) Peale ss aes eae Peter B. Porter. 
Rembrandt Peale______________-_- Richardson Stuart. 
Petersen grr eee ei eg era Aa Jonathan Law. 
Peter Pelham jens sues eer osd Sagas ea John Smibert. 
Robert Edge Pine__-______.-___________ General William Smallwood. 
Matthews Prat ts 20s Agave Minghear sans: John Cochran. 
WV UMD ca ry SRR ey eh si ea Richard Bellingham. 
JFohmsSmibert ess weakens eho Ne oO) Stephen de Lancey. 
TOHNES mii bert ee ew eis ne NO: Alexander Garden. 
TORRY SMi Der ts a ey ee Governor William Shirley. 
John; Smibert eek sas eee eR aE Susannah de Lancey Warren. 
RIS Den COD 22 eie 2 IN he Olea ne gil Frances Ludlum Morris. 
Junius Brutus Stearns_________________. Charles Gamage Eastman. 
DEGAS TY CRO DS rol evan near A eM Ee g Jan Strycker. 
SI GAES GLY, C GT iia aie ns ahe (Aether: Adrian van der Donck. 
Gilberty Stu ar G22 ie lnncies sober nea Sir Francis N. P. Conyngham. 
Gilberto S tua rt ies eee Nh Cyrus Griffin. 
GilberthS tua rte oer is Een) James Lloyd. 
Gilbere Stuart Sa ee Gey PSN Mrs. Andrew Dexter. 
Thomaga’s! Sully ae ol Sas eae Oa ei Thomas Alston. 
TEHOMTASHS WD byes RNS ee Dr. William Gibson. 
DPhom asi S why eee NNER TRUE Julianna Hazelhurst. 
Bhomals) Sulbys kee Raa Ne John Philip Kemble (after Stuart). 
Jeremiahwlhens2siiee sol ane! Ue Josias Allston. 
Jeremiah yRhe usa aU Ay SMe ae! Johann deKalb. 
HG Warquei rum aes eee enone adn Jonathan Sewell. 
JohnwVand erly eee en Miss Robinson. 
Pieter Vanderlyn. 8200s. cna: Johannes van Vechten. 
John Watson] 222i we ahs Sir Peter Warren. 
Adolph U. Wertmiiller__..._-_-_-_- Philip van Cortlandt. 
Benjamin: West 22g Gites on ae Elizabeth Beckford. 
Benjamin (West: Ailing Salhitnn on ii Hlizabeth Gordon. 
John Wollaston]= se to ninatare nen, Captain Archibald Kennedy. 
John Wollaston s aes ena p ene John Stevens. 


JAMES HE an D Gime eke ele ee eelgeemen ial Abraham Lincoln. 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney’s gift of a Van Dyck portrait of 
Henri II de Lorraine, Duc de Guise, was accepted on the same date. 

Three paintings given by William C. Freeman were accepted by 
the Board of Trustees on October 13, 1947. One was a group portrait, 
“The Coleman Sisters, Isabel, Sarah, and Margaret,” by Thomas Sully. 
The others were portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coleman, by Rem- 
brandt Peale. At the same time a painting given by Stephen C. Clark, 
entitled “Hound and Hunter,” by Winslow Homer, was accepted. 
On December 22, 1947, the Board accepted from Mrs. Gordon Dexter 
an oil sketch entitled “The Death of Lord Chatham,” by John Single- 
ton Copley. A portrait of George Washington, by Charles Peale Polk, 
was accepted from William C. Freeman on the same date, to be held for 
a National Portrait Gallery. On March 1, 1948, the Board of Trustees 
accepted from Mrs. Henry R. Rea a portrait, attributed to the English 
School, of the Earl of Essex, and from Mrs. Augustus Vincent Tack 
a portrait of her mother, Mrs. George Fuller, by George Fuller. On 
June 16, 1948, the Board accepted from Oscar Doyle Johnson a paint- 
ing entitled “Catherine,” by Robert Henri. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


A gift from Lessing J. Rosenwald of 199 additional prints and 
drawings was accepted on October 13, 1947, to be added to the Lessing 
J. Rosenwald Collection. At the same time, six prints and drawings 
were accepted from Myron A. Hofer. On May 4, 1948, the Board 
accepted from Mrs. Josephine Bradlee, Mrs. Percy D. Morgan, and 
Caspar C. de Gersdorff a total of 270 prints and drawings by Segonzac, 
and 42 illustrated books, given in memory of the late Frank Crownin- 
shield. 

During the year the Board accepted from Chester Dale a drawing 
and an etching, two prints from David Keppel, and a woodcut from an 
anonymous donor. The offer of Lessing J. Rosenwald to exchange an 
engraving by Aldegrever for a better impression was also accepted. 


SCULPTURE 


On October 18, 1947, the Board accepted from Eames MacVeagh a 
bronze portrait medallion of Wayne MacVeagh, by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, to be held for a National Portrait Gallery. 


WORKS OF ART ON LOAN 


During the fiscal year 1948 the following works of art were received 
on loan by the National Gallery of Art: 


From Artist 
Anonymous loan: 
PUA SOY, Vic Gye DE a oN John La Farge. 


Mrs. Charles Carstairs, Paris, France: 
Colonel Pocklington and His Sisters______________- George Stubbs. 
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From Artist 
Richard W. Norton, Shreveport, La. : 
Result of the Election--__-______-_-___----__-_._-. George Caleb Bingham. 
George Matthew Adams, New York, N. Y.: 
Memory Copy of Holbein’s Hrasmus__--_-__---____- Alphonse Legros. 
DAB Mrint Seen ke ANkae Wels ee LEE Nees Ne ey else EA eae Alphonse Legros. 


Robert Woods Bliss, Washington, D. C.: 
80 objects of Pre-Columbian Art. 


LOANED WORKS OF ART RETURNED 


The following works of art on loan were returned during the fiscal 
year 1948: 


To Artist 
Mme. Charlotte Fuerstenberg, New York, N. Y.: 
RYE DES Fey BOY STEEN fc Ty hy A AS LN ET Cezanne. 
SIS, Sea tn RR a ag eR A Manet. 
VAI DERERWiolfie eM Eo 8) EU hee is Se AA a deca ce Manet. 
Reinhold Hans Cassirer, New York, N. Y.: 
PNET) OVS) 2-9 0 ea a en ay i er Dees Ru tes SMSO Ey A SE Renoir. 
Mrs. Huttleston Rogers, New York, N. Y.: 
AMY SN BEC ch Us RU UO eI NS SSH SS SU Monet. 
SarahyB ermharde as Mec Or ees eae aes ie ella ok eases aaas anand Stevens. 
The J. H. Whittemore Company, Naugatuck, Conn. : 
Behind the Scenes—Ballet Girls__________-___________-____ Degas. 
Still Life—Apples and Sugar Bowl_----------__---_____- Renoir. 
SBS ETN CL S Cea Oe ei et A A A Ryder. 
LOW CL SHOP; ALCP pe sk Se NING NS USS SU EN ea Whistler. 
SEree G/B E TB OUT Ges ees EE CPU Lae thie eAleg aeat Whistler. 
Venice—-The Doorway. 22) Ue a Whistler. 
TH EHD AT Cer Ske ie OR aA RUE ao okt ce alo Ae OC SOE Degas. 
Two Studies of Mary Cassatt at the Louvre_________________ Degas. 
Ballet Dancer Fixing Her Slipper_-__._____________.._______ Degas. 
Ballet Dancer Leaning Forward__________________ Degas. 
Nude Figure Leaning Forward and Holding Right Foot____ Degas. 
Islets on the Seine at Port Villers, 1883__.__-________________ Monet. 
AN e | Seawisccctee Gace bree ate nnay aks Bee Ne eg Mr herald Whistler. 


James Hazen Hyde, New York, N. Y.: 
4 tapestries. 
Chester Dale, New York, N. Y.: 
as i) 0 9 0 1 oS IRE eA RE Sa Ee A ee A Various. 


WORKS OF ART LOANED 


During the fiscal year 1948, the Gallery loaned the following works 
of art for exhibition purposes: 


To Artist 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va.: 

Js{eyoufebacyl oy 18 ie MSO) me Ne eon Ns Charles Willson Peale. 
The Saginaw Museum, Saginaw, Mich.: 

John Randolph eae a ibeen aaa Gilbert Stuart. 
The Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo.: 

PAV OSA OT ET ATE Tne IE John Trumbull. 
The United States Supreme Court, Washington, 


D.C.: 
THOMAS PONT SO Ty (2) eee aoe ee eee John Hesselius (?). 
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To Artist 

The White House, Washington, D. C.: 
George Washington__________--_---------- Rembrandt Peale (after Pine). 
Hranklini Bierce 222 Soh ee eee G. P. A. Healy. 
James; Monroes222- 222 ee ee ee John Vanderlyn. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 

ING NGS 
Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens_____-_--_- Albert P. Ryder. 
EXHIBITIONS 


The following exhibitions were held at the National Gallery of 
Art during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948: 


Chiaroscuro Woodcuts from the Sixteenth through the Eighteenth Centuries. 
Loaned anonymously. Continued from previous fiscal year. June 8 to November 
16, 1947. 

Etchings of James McNeill Whistler. Exhibition from the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Watson Webb, New York, N. ¥. Continued from previous fiscal year. 
June 13 to October 24, 1947. 

Prints by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Hxhibition of prints from the Rosen- 
wald Collection. October 25, 1947, to April 4, 1948. 

Men of Action of the Naval Services, World War II. A group of war por- 
traits of personnel of the naval services, for eventual installation in the pro- 
posed National Museum of Military and Naval History. November 23 to Decem- 
ber 14, 1947. 

The Art of France in Prints and Books. Hxhibition of prints and books from 
the Rosenwald and Widener Collections; also books from the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress. December 12, 1947, to March 4, 1948. 

Paintings from the Berlin Museums. Hxhibition of paintings brought to this 
country for safekeeping by the Department of the Army and stored at the 
National Gallery of Art. Exhibited at the request of the Department of the 
Army. March 17 to April 25, 1948. 

Prints by James McNeill Whistler. Exhibition of prints from the Rosenwald 
Collection; one print from the Hofer Collection. Opened April 6, 1948. 

American Paintings from the Collection of the National Gallery of Art. Ex- 
hibition of American paintings, featuring a group of portraits from Pocahontas 
to General Eisenhower. Opened May 23, 1948. 

Indigenous Art of the Americas, from the Robert Woods Bliss Collection. 
Continued from the previous year with rearrangements and additions made by 
Mr. Bliss this year. Reopened with changes, May 23, 1948. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


Rosenwald Collection.—During the fiscal year 1948 special exhibi- 
tions of prints from the Rosenwald Collection were circulated to the 
following: 


Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. : 
Rembrandt Exhibition, 50 etchings, 5 drawings. 
November 18 to December 31, 1947. 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Six Centuries of Prints, 80 prints. 
December, 1947. 
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The Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Contemporary Print Making in France, 8 prints. 
February 2 to March 1, 1948. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Collector’s Choice, 5 prints. 
February 7 to March 14, 1948. 
J. B. Speed Museum, Louisville, Ky.: 
“Great Passion” Woodcuts, 21 Dtirer woodcuts. 
March 6 to March 28, 1948. 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. : 
d0th Anniversary Hxhibition, 22 prints. 
April 7 to May 15, 1948. 

Index of American Design.—Exhibitions from this collection were 
shown during the fiscal year 1948 at the following places: Ohio State 
Museum, Columbus, Ohio; N. W. Ayer Gallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, Calif.; Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. ; 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Los Angeles 
Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; Pasadena Art Institute, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, N. C.; Schenectady 
Museum, Schenectady, N. Y.; Long Beach Art Association, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Children’s Museum, Denver Art Museum, Denver, 
Colo.; Honolulu Academy of Art, Honolulu, Hawaii; Winter Indus- 
tries Cooperative, Northeast Harbor, Me.; Children’s Museum, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.; West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, W. Va.; San Joaquin Pioneer Museum, Stockton, 
Calif.; Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio; Jewish 
Community Center, Washington, D. C.; Smithfield High School, 
Smithfield, Va.; Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, Norfolk, Va.; 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg.; Albion College, Albion, Mich.; 
Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md.; Joslyn 
Memorial Art Gallery, Omaha, Nebr.; New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, N. Y.; Shaker Work Camp, Mt. Lebanon, 
N.Y. 


PAINTINGS FROM THE BERLIN MUSEUMS 


On March 6, 1948, it was announced that the National Gallery of 
Art, at the request of the Department of the Army, would place on 
exhibition from March 17 to April 18, 1948, the 202 paintings from 
the Berlin museums which were brought to the United States in 1945 
for safekeeping, and which had been stored since that time in the 
National Gallery of Art. Shown during the Gallery’s regular exhibi- 
tion hours, the paintings attracted widespread public interest, and 
were viewed by such large numbers of visitors that new attendance 
records were established. The exhibition was extended for one week 
to April 25, and the total attendance reached an all-time high of 
964,970 visitors, which is believed to be a record for any museum or 
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art gallery in the world in a comparable period. Following the close 
of the exhibition, the custody of the paintings passed from the 
National Gallery of Art to the Department of the Army. 

In accordance with the expressed wishes of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the Department of the Army, a meeting of museum 
and gallery officials was held at the National Gallery of Art on 
April 29, 1948, to prepare plans for an exhibition tour of certain of 
these paintings. Attending the meeting were: David E. Finley, Di- 
rector, National Gallery of Art, presiding; G. H. Edgell, Director, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.; H. F. Jayne, Vice Director, and 
Dudley T. Easby, Secretary, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
N. Y.; Fiske Kimball, Director, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director, Department of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Daniel Catton Rich, Di- 
rector, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; William M. Milliken, 
Director, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, O.; Edgar P. Richard- 
son, Director, Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich.; Edward S. 
King, Acting Administrator, and David Rosen, Technical Advisor for 
Preservation and Restoration, Walters Gallery, Baltimore, Md.; 
Blake-More Godwin, Director, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, O.; 
Russell A. Plimpton, Director, Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; James W. Foster, Jr., Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Baltimore, Md.; also present were: Col. T. Scott Riggs and Maj. 
Gerard B. Crook, General Staff Corps, Civil Affairs Division, United 
States Army, and Abraham J. Harris, Department of Justice. 

At this meeting a proposed schedule of exhibitions throughout the 
United States was agreed upon, and subsequently confirmed with 
amendments by the Department of the Army. 

In conformity with instructions from the Department of the Army, 
52 of the paintings which were considered most likely to suffer damage 
or deterioration if sent on an exhibition tour were packed for immedi- 
ate shipment back to the American Zone in Germany. ‘These paint- 
ings were chosen by the following committee, which met at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art on April 27, 1948: John Walker, Chairman, 
Chief Curator, National Gallery of Art; Daniel Catton Rich, Director 
of the Chicago Art Institute; George Stout, Director of the Wor- 
cester Art Museum; Stephen S. Pichetto, Consultant Restorer to the 
National Gallery of Art and to the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
and Dr. Irene Kuehnel, formerly Curator of Paintings of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum and currently attached to Military Government 
in the American Zone, Germany. 

The remainder of the paintings were packed and sent on tour in ac- 
cordance with plans approved by the Department of the Army. At 
the Department’s request, the National Gallery of Art agreed to 
supervise technical and professional details involved in sending the 
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paintings on an exhibition tour. The following institutions were 
scheduled to participate in the tour: 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 

Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, Minn. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, Calif. 

Los Angeles County Museum of History, Science and Art, Los Angeles, Calif. 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


CURATORIAL ACTIVITIES 


The Curatorial Department accessioned 1,860 new gifts to the Gal- 
lery during the year. Advice was given in the case of 205 works of 
art brought to the Gallery for opinion, and 21 visits were made in 
connection with proffered works of art. More than 500 research 
problems were investigated in response to inquiries received by the 
Gallery. During the year 16 lectures and 4 lecture courses were given 
by members of the curatorial staff. Charles Seymour, Jr., gave a 
series of lectures on Renaissance art at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and carried on special research in Europe in connection with the 
Gallery’s sculpture collection. 

Changes were made in the installation of the Bliss Collection of 
Pre-Columbian Art, to accommodate additional art objects loaned to 
the Gallery by Robert Woods Bliss. The cataloging and filing of 
photographs in the George Martin Richter Archive is continuing, 
with the gradual enlargement of the collection. 

Further activities of the department are indicated under the heading 
of “Publications.” 


RESTORATION AND REPAIR OF WORKS OF ART 


Necessary restoration and repair of works of art in the Gallery’s 
collections were made by Stephen S. Pichetto, Consultant Restorer to 
the Gallery. All work was completed in the Restorer’s studio in the 
Gallery, with the exception of the restoration of one painting, work 
on which was completed in Mr. Pichetto’s New York studio. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the year an article by Mr. Cairns, “The Future of Musical 
Patronage,” was contributed to a symposium, “Music and Criticism,” 
edited by Richard F. French, published by Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. It also appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. A lec- 
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ture by Mr. Cairns at the University of Mexico was published by the 
University of Mexico, and a Spanish translation of an article by 
Mr. Cairns on “Leibniz’? Theory of Law” appeared in an Argentine 
legal review. Mr. Cairns also edited with an introduction a volume 
entitled “Lectures in Criticism,” to be published in the early fall. 
His review of Randolph E. Paul’s “Taxation for Prosperity” was pub- 
lished in Tax Law Review. 

A series of 12 articles on French paintings in the Gallery, pref- 
aced by one entitled “Connoisseurship and Nineteenth-Century French 
Painting,” was published by John Walker in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Charles Seymour, Jr., published an article on “XIII Century 
Sculpture at Noyon” and another entitled “Houdon’s Washington at 
Mount Vernon Reexamined” in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. Fern 
Rusk Shapley contributed to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. Articles 
and book reviews by James W. Lane appeared in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, The College Art Journal, Art in America, The Ameri- 
ean Collector, Antiques, ‘The Catholic World, and Commonweal. 
Charles M. Richards contributed an article on measurements to Mu- 
seum News. “A Study of a Painting Done by a Mental Patient,” by 
Erwin O. Christensen, was published in “Case Studies in the Psy- 
chepathology of Crime.” 

A book of illustrations on the painting and sculpture in the Widener 
Collection was issued during the year. Members of the curatorial staff 
prepared a check list of the paintings from the Berlin museums, which 
was placed on sale during the exhibition. A catalog of the paintings 
presented by Mrs. Ralph Harman Booth was also prepared for the 
opening of that exhibit. 

Since 1941 the history of the Publications Fund has been one of 
continual growth and development, and the fiscal year 1948 marks 
another step in providing a varied but well-balanced selection of pub- 
lications and reproductions for public use. 

The Publications Fund has continued to supply color reproductions 
of fine quality at a moderate price. During the year 8 new 11-inch 
by 14-inch color reproductions, 8 new color postcards, including 6 
subjects from the Index of American Design, and 19 large collotype 
reproductions were made available. Of the large collotype reproduc- 
tions, the Publications Fund now has 71 available. A new item was 
supplied this year in the form of playing-card sets, two of which por- 
trayed subjects from the Index of American Design, and one of re- 
productions of paintings in the Gallery’s collections. 

Catalogues of the various collections continue to be popular. Dur- 
ing the year, increased distribution exhausted the supplies of the 
Chester Dale Catalogue, the Preliminary Catalogue of Paintings and 
Sculpture, and the catalogue entitled Indigenous Art of the Americas. 
A fifth edition of the Chester Dale Catalogue is on order, and a textual 
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catalogue of the entire collection to replace the Preliminary Catalogue 
is in preparation. The end of the fiscal year brought the first ship- 
ment of illustrated Widener Catalogues, and plans are in progress for 
a similar catalogue of the Mellon Collection. 

With publication scheduled for 1949 or 1950, the manuscript for 
Erwin O. Christensen’s comprehensive survey of the Index of Ameri- 
can Design, “Made in America,” is nearing completion. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art is collaborating with Penguin Books Ltd. in 
preparing two books, “Popular Art in the United States,” by Erwin 
O. Christensen, to be printed soon, and “Pictures from America,” by 
John Walker, to be issued sometime next year. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


During the year more than 20,000 persons attended the General, 
Congressional, and Special Topic Tours, while over 24,000 attended 
the Picture of the Week. Approximately 19,000 came to hear the 
lectures and other programs in the Auditorium. Special appoint- 
ments, tours, and conferences were arranged for over 2,000 persons. 
The Education Department has continued the publication of a monthly 
Calendar of Events, announcing Gallery activities, including notices 
of exhibitions, lectures, gallery talks, tours, and concerts. The Cal- 
endar of Events was mailed out to more than 3,000 persons a month. 


LIBRARY 


The library was given 131 books, 447 pamphlets, and 26 periodicals 
during the year; 439 books, 55 pamphlets, and 608 periodicals were 
purchased, and 35 subscriptions to periodicals were made. A total of 
55 books, 103 pamphlets, and 406 bulletins were received on exchange 
from other institutions; 265 photographs were received as gifts to 
the library, and 52 photographs were received on exchange. During 
the year, 1,249 books were borrowed and returned, 1,175 of which 
were borrowed from the Library of Congress. For the remaining 
74 books, the library was indebted to museums, universities, and 
public libraries. In addition, by special arrangement, the Gallery 
received on loan from the Library of Congress a number of other 
books on art and related subjects. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 


The Index of American Design continued during the year to be 
enlarged by gifts and exchanges. Index material was used at the 
Gallery by 232 persons, while 534 photographs of Index designs were 
sold for use in commercial design, publications, references, exhibition, 
and other purposes. 
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INTER-AMERICAN OFFICE 


The Inter-American Office suspended operations at the close of the 
the fiscal year, and its program of promoting art activities between the 
American republics was terminated, owing to the discontinuance of 

funds previously made available to the Gallery for this work. 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDING 


The installation of the fourth refrigeration machine to provide addi- 
tional air conditioning for the Gallery building was completed in 
March 1948. Since that time the machine has been in operation when- 
ever required and has been giving satisfactory service. 

During the year the mechanical staff overhauled three of the other 
refrigeration machines, which would customarily have been done by 
outside contract. The usual routine work in connection with the 
structural care and maintenance of the building and its mechanical 
equipment was carried on throughout the year. Care and improve- 
ment of the Gallery grounds also progressed satisfactorily; and con- 
siderable replacements were made in the Taxus hedge in various areas. 
The gardening staff has continued to grow a substantial portion of the 
smaller plants used for the decoration of the two Garden Courts. 
Pians are now under way to extend the cold-frame equipment in the 
southwest moat, to enable the gardening staff to produce more small 
flowering plants used for decorative purposes. 

The equipment in the cafeteria kitchen was rearranged during the 
year, and additional items were purchased, to facilitate the operation 
of the cafeteria. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


During the fiscal period a total of 47 Sunday evening concerts were 
given at the Gallery. The concerts, free to the public, attracted 
capacity audiences. Five Sunday evening concerts during the month 
of May were devoted to the Gallery’s Fifth American Music Festival, 
the most successful of these to date. 

A total of 155 permits to copy paintings and 107 permits to photo- 
graph in the Gallery were issued during the year. Prints of the 
motion picture on the National Gallery of Art were loaned during 
the year to 19 institutions. 

During the year the photographic laboratory of the Gallery made 
13,938 prints, 1,037 black-and-white slides, 891 color slides, 2,611 nega- 
tives, in addition to infrared photographs, ultraviolet photographs, 
and color separation negatives. 
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OTHER GIFTS 


Gifts of books on art and related material were made to the Gallery 
library during the year by Paul Mellon and others. A sum of money 
was given by an anonymous donor to enlarge a previously established 
fund, the income from which will be available for the acquisition of 
works of art by American artists, and for prizes and awards to 
American artists. 


AUDIT OF PRIVATE FUNDS OF THE GALLERY 


An audit has been made of the private funds of the Gallery for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, by Price, Waterhouse & Co., public 
accountants, and the certificate of that company on its examination of 
the accounting records maintained for such funds will be forwarded 
to the Gallery. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HountTineron Carrns, 
Secretary. 
THe SECRETARY, 
Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 3 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1948: 


THE SMITHSONIAN ART COMMISSION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting was held on December 2, 1947, 
The members assembled at 10:30 a. m. in the Smithsonian Building 
to pass on the works of art which had been offered during the year. 
The following action was taken: 


Accepted for the National Collection of Fine Arts 


Oil, portrait of Mrs. Joseph B. Collins, by G. P. A. Healy (1813-94). Bequest of 
Miss Susanna Claxton Collins. 

Oil, portrait of George Fuller (1822-84), by Edwin T. Billings (1824-98). Gift 
of Miss Catharine McH. Ames. 

Oil, The Fall Season, by Bruce Crane, N. A. (1857-1937). Henry Ward Ranger 
bequest. 

Oil, December Uplands, by Bruce Crane, N. A. (1857-1987). Henry Ward 
Ranger bequest. 


Accepted for the National Portrait Gallery 


Marble bust of Capt. John Ericsson (1803-89), by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
N. A. (1848-1907). Marble cut by Jonathan Scott Hartley for Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens who modified the bust by Horace Kneeland which is now in the National 
Museum, Stockholm, Sweden. Bequest of Miss Georgiana Wells Sargent. 

The members then met in the Regents Room, adjacent, for further 
proceedings of the annual meeting. The meeting was called to order 
by the chairman, Mr. Manship. The members present were: Paul 
Manship, chairman; Dr. Alexander Wetmore, secretary (member, ex 
officio) ; and George Hewitt Myers, William T. Aldrich, Mahonri 
Young, Gilmore D. Clarke, David E. Finley, George H. Edgell, Lloyd 
Goodrich, John N. Brown, and Archibald G. Wenley. Ruel P. Tol- 
man, Director, and Thomas M. Beggs, Assistant Director, National 
Collection of Fine Arts, were also present. 

The Commission recommended the reelection of William T. Aldrich, 
James E. Fraser, George H. Edgell, and Lloyd Goodrich for the usual 
4-year period. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Paul Man- 
ship, chairman; Robert Woods Bliss, vice chairman; and Dr. Alex- 
ander Wetmore, secretary. 
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The following were elected members of the executive committee for 
the ensuing year: David E. Finley, chairman, Robert Woods Bliss, 
and Gilmore D. Clarke. Paul Manship, as chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and Dr. Alexander Wetmore, as secretary of the Commission, are 
ex officio members of the executive committee. 


THE CATHERINE WALDEN MYER FUND 


Four miniatures, water color on ivory, were acquired from the fund 
established through the bequest of the late Catherine Walden Myer, 
as follows: 

64. William Furness, attributed to Benjamin Trott; from Ray Rink, Baltimore, 
Md. 

65. Matilda Watson (Mrs. John Watson), by Sarah Goodridge (1788-1853) ; 
from Bessie J. Howard, Boston, Mass. ; 

66. Clara Bartlet Gregory Catlin (wife of the artist), by George Catlin (1796— 
1872) ; from Mary Cogswell Kinney, Washington, D. C. 

67. Howes Goldsborough (1775-1841), by James Peale (1749-1831) ; from 
Edmund Bury, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOANS ACCEPTED 


Twenty bronzes, by Frederic Remington, N. A. (1861-1909) : 
Bronco Buster (small cast), Bronco Buster (large cast), Bronco 
Buster (Bonnard cast), Comanche Indian, Dragoons, Mountain 
Trapper, Off the Range, Outlaw, Polo Players, Rattlesnake, Scalp, 
Scalp, Trooper of the Plains, Wicked Fony, Wounded Bunkie, Indian 
Head, Head of the Rough Rider, Mountain Trapper, Stampede, and 
Paleolithic Man; and one bronze by Sally James Farnham, Paleolithic 
Woman, were lent by the R. W. Norton Art Foundation, Shreveport, 
La. 

One miniature on ivory, Portrait of Miss Goss, by Eda Nemoede 
Casterton, was lent by the artist. 


WITHDRAWALS BY OWNERS 


Two oil paintings, Portrait of a Gentleman, by Sir William 
Béechey, and A Cottage Scene, by Ladbrooke, were withdrawn March 
23, 1948, by Mrs. Feroline Perkins Wallach, Administratrix of the 
Estate of Cleveland Perkins. 


LOANS TO OTHER MUSEUMS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Two oil paintings, Fired On, by Frederic Remington, and Mist in 
Kanab Canyon, by Thomas Moran, were lent to The Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md., to be included in an 
exhibition “The American Indian and the West,” from September 14 
through November 2, 1947. (Returned November 3, 1947.) 
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An oil painting, Moonlight, by Albert Pinkham Ryder, was lent 
to the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York City, to be in- 
cluded in an exhibition of paintings by Ryder from October 17 to 
November 30, 1947. (Returned December 10, 1947.) 

Eight pieces of porcelain from the Alfred Duane Pell bequest, 
were lent to Howard University, Washington, D. C., to be included 
in an exhibition of ceramics made between 450 B.C. and A.D. 1946, 
held from October 16 through November 30, 1947. (Returned Decem- 
ber 5, 1947.) 

Four oil paintings, Grand Canal, Venice; The Windmill, Dordrecht, 
Holland ; Leonie; and Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, by Eugene L. 
Vail, were lent to the Engineers Club, 1325 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (Returned June 25, 1948.) 

An oil painting, The Flags (The Piazza San Marco, Venice), by 
Eugene L. Vail, was withdrawn by the National Gallery of Art. This 
painting was donated to the National Collection of Fine Arts by the 
artist’s widow, subject to the condition that it be offered to the National 
Gallery of Art at the time it is eligible to become a part of that collec- 
tion. It is understood that the painting shall be kept in the custody 
of the National Gallery of Art and may be loaned to the Department 
of State for the decoration of our Embassy in Ottawa. 

An oil painting, Portrait of John Graham of Claverhouse, by Mary 
Beale, was lent with the consent of the owner, the Bruce Corporation, 
Ltd., to the British Overseas Airways Corporation, for a Scottish Dis- 
play, June 21 to 30, 1948. 


LOANS RETURNED 


A water color, Coal Barge, Capri, 1880, by William H. Holmes, lent 
to The White House, January 25, 1946, was returned February 10, 1948. 


THE HENRY WARD RANGER FUND PURCHASES 


The paintings purchased by the Council of the National Academy 
of Design from the fund provided by the Henry Ward Ranger bequest, 
which, under certain conditions, are prospective additions to the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, and the names of the Institutions to 
which they have been assigned, are as follows: 


Title Artist Assignment 
120. Sunlight on the Waterfront--.--- Mer dinandyer ey VWALEeM, vy pNio Aten eee ene eee ene nN 
(elect) (1899- ). 
121. Village Green__._-.-._.--------- John Pike, N. A. (elect) (1911- )_]----------.-.----_-_-__._____-_- 
122. City By-Way-------.----------- John Taylor (1897- )------------- Hickory Museum of Art, 
Hickory, N. C. 
123. Gravel, Fish and Soya Beans_--} Carl Gaertner (1898- )_--.-..-.-. Sheldon ees Art Gallery, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
124, Lobstermen_-_-_-_.-__---__------- Andrew Winter, N. A. (18938- )__|-_.---.-_______--------.-------- 


125. Patio Royale, New Orleans----- Robert Philipp, N. A. (1895—' »)2-_j222222--l2bie i 


809439—48—4 
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Since it is a provision of the Ranger bequest that paintings pur- 
chased from the fund and assigned to American art institutions may 
be claimed by the National Collection of Fine Arts during the 5-year 
period beginning 10 years after the death of the artist represented, 
three paintings were recalled for action of the Smithsonian Art Com- 
mission at its meeting December 2, 1947. 

Two Ranger Fund paintings were accepted by the Commission to 
become permanent accessions of the National Collection of Fine Arts 
as listed earlier in this report. 

One Ranger Fund painting, The Harvest Moon, by Charles Melville 
Dewey, N. A. (1849-1937), was returned to the Fine Arts Society of 
San Diego, San Diego, Calif., thus becoming its absolute property. 


THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A total of 470 publications (256 volumes and 214 pamphlets) were 
accessioned, bringing the total National Collection of Fine Arts 
library accessions to 11,016, plus the volumes of serials formerly ac- 
cessioned by the Museum library for the “National Gallery of Art,” 
now the National Collection of Fine Arts. 


PRESERVATION 


Plaster busts of Lincoln and Harrison, by Charles Henry Niehaus, 
were bronzed and delivered to The White House for Miss Marie J. 
Niehaus. 

Portraits were cleaned, restored, and revarnished for the following 
departments: State Department—President Madison, by A. G. 
Heaton; William Seward, by Rufus Wright; and Hamilton Fish, by 
Daniel Huntington. Department of Agriculture—Secretary J. M. 
Rusk, by S. Jerome Uhl. Marine Corps of the Navy Department— 
Former Commanders Charles G. McCawley and William P. Biddle, 
by R. N. Brooke; Charles Heywood and John Zeilen, by L. H. Geb- 
hard; and John Harris, by R. LeGrande Johnston. 

Many minor repairs have been made to our own specimens. 


PAINTINGS COPIED 


The portrait of Commodore Stephen Decatur, by Gilbert Stuart. 
was copied by Casimir Gregory Stapko, Washington, D. C., for the 
University of Pennsylvania, ROTC. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The large number of requests for information and the volume of 
photographic prints and post cards sold in the office give evidence of 
the importance and value of these services. No detailed account has 
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been kept of the many paintings, sculptures, and other art objects 
brought and sent in for examination and judgment. 

Four outside talks were given to art organizations and service clubs 
concerning specific material in the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
or on subjects of general art interest. Service on juries of award was 
performed for five different art societies holding competitive exhibits. 


CHANGE IN DIRECTORSHIP 


Ruel P. Tolman, after 35 years with the Institution, including 15 
years in which he directed the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
retired March 31, 1948. He was succeeded by Thomas M. Beggs, 
formerly professor of art, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., who had 
been appointed Assistant Director July 30, 1947, and who became 
Director April 1, 1948. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


October 6 through 31, 1947—Exhibition of 78 paintings by Senor 
and Sefiora Oscar Garcia Rivera, of Havana, Cuba. A catalog was 
privately printed. 

November 9 through 30, 1947.—The Tenth Metropolitan State Art 
Contest, held under the auspices of the District of Columbia Chapter, 
American Artists’ Professional League assisted by the Entre Nous 
Club, consisting of 271 specimens of paintings, sculpture, prints, 
ceramics, and metalcraft. A catalog was privately printed. 

January 7 through 29, 1948.—The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
Florida Gulf Coast Group, consisting of 51 paintings. A catalog 
was privately printed. 

January 16 through February 15, 1948.—The Forty-sixth Annual 
Exhibition of Miniatures by The Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters, consisting of 120 miniatures. Reprint of catalog used in 
Philadelphia. 

March 7 through 28, 1948.—The Fifty-second Annual Exhibition 
of the Washington Water Color Club, consisting of 190 paintings and 
prints. A catalog was privately printed. 

March? through 28, 1948.—The Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of The 
Miniature Painters, Sculptors and Gravers Society of Washington, 
D. C., consisting of 168 examples. A catalog was privately printed. 

April 4 through 28, 1948.—The Fifty-seventh Annual Exhibition 
of The Society of Washington Artists, consisting of 69 paintings and 
13 pieces of sculpture. <A catalog was privately printed. 

May 16 through 30, 1948—Biennial Exhibition of the National 
League of American Pen Women, consisting of 228 specimens of paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints, ceramics and metalcraft. A catalog was 
privately printed. 
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June 7 through 29, 1948.—Exhibition of 168 paintings in oil and 
water color made during three expeditions to Tibet by the French 
painter Lafugie. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tuomas M. Brces, Director. 

Dr. A. WeTMorE, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 4 
REPORT ON THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the twenty-eighth annual report 
on the Freer Gallery of Art for the year ended June 30, 1948. 


THE COLLECTIONS 


Additions to the collections by purchase were as follows: 


BRONZE 


47.11. Chinese, Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B. C.; late). Ceremonial tripod of the 
type li-ting; variable gray to green patina; decorated with casting in 
low and bold relief and in intaglio; strongly projecting flanges; in- 
scription of one character. 0.218 x 0.184. 

47.12. Chinese, Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C.). Covered ceremonial vessel of 
the type yu; smooth variable olive-green to brown patina; decorated 
with casting in low relief; zoomorphic heads in the round terminating 
bail handle; inscription of three characters. 0.229 x 0.228. 

47.18, 47.14. Chinese, T‘ang dynasty (A. D. 618-906). Pair of seated lions cast 
in bronze and gilded; encrustations of cuprite, azurite, and malachite; 
details incised; on low square platforms with lotus bases; rectangular 
mortises and incised characters underneath. 0.092 x 0.052; 0.093 x 0.052. 

47.15, Chinese, Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C.; late). Incense burner of the type 
Po-shan Hsiang-lu; stemcup with high conical cover cast in relief to 
represent mountain landscape with animals and human figures; en- 
twined dragons in relief around foot; inlaid with gold, silver, turquoise, 
and carnelian. 0.179 x 0.100. 

47.20. Chinese, Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C.; late). Covered ceremonial tripod 
of the type ting; green patina with encrustations of azurite and mala- 
chite; upper part of body, cover, and handles decorated with casting 
in low relief. 0.385 x 0.493. 

48.1. Chinese, Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B. C.; late). Ceremonial vessel of the 
type hu; silvery and grayish-green patina with encrustations of cuprite 
and malachite; decorated with casting in relief; bovine heads as handle 
lugs. (Illustrated.) 0.381 x 0.274 x 0.227. 


IVORY 


48.3, 48.4, 48.5. Chinese, T‘ang dynasty (A. D. 618-906). Three figures of 
carved ivory aged to dark brown; representing three Buddhist deities: 
the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara, the Buddha Maitreya and the 
Bodhisattva Bhaisajyaguru. 0.095 x 0.020; 0.094 x 0.021; 0.095 x 0.020. 


LACQUER 


47.24. Chinese, Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C.; late). Shallow cup of wood 
covered with red and brown lacquer; lateral handles; geometric, floral, 
and animal decoration; from Ch‘ang-sha. 0.050 x 0.171 x 0.152. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


47.19. Persian, Mongol period (early 14th century). Fragment of Tarjama-t 
Tarikh-i Tabari, i. e., Bal’ami’s Persian translation of Tabari’s Uni- 
versal History ; 205 fols. ; 33 lines of black naskhi per page with captions 
in red naskhi; seven miniatures in color and gold; modern red leather 
binding; pages 0.410 x 0.285. 


PAINTING 


47.17. Chinese, Ming dynasty (A. D. 1868-1644). Scroll painting by Hsii Pén 
dated in correspondence with A. D. 1377; landscape in ink on paper; 
signature and 11 seals on painting; title, 7 colophons and 18 seals on 
mounting. (Illustrated.) 0.285 x 4.968. 

47.21. Persian (14th or 15th century). Page from a pharmacological treatise; 
paintings in color on paper of a duck (obverse) and a cock pheasant or 
jungle cock (reverse) ; naskhi script in black for text, red for headings. 
(Illustrated.) 0.245 x 0.162. 

47.22. Persian (first half 16th century). A galloping Turki horseman painted in 
black and red on paper; inscription ‘Portrait of Muhammad Shah 
Padishah”’; seal. 0.101 x 0.154. 

47.23. Persian (late 16th or early 17th century). A dervish in landscape smok- 
ing a qualiin pipe held by a disciple; black and colors on paper; 
Signed by Muhammad Muhsin. 0.168 x 0.098. 


POTTERY 


47.16. Chinese, Ch‘ing dynasty, K‘ang-hsi period (A. D. 1662-1722). Vase with 
globular body, low foot and tall, slender neck; thick, rich gray-blue 
glaze with minute bubbles and brown stained crackle. 0.412 x 0.212. 

47.18. Persian, Seljuk period (11th-12th century). Deep bowl of fine white clay; 
decorated with the figure of a winged griffon carved in the body and 
covered with blue, green, purple and yellow glazes against the white 
glaze. (Tlustrated.) 0.0083 x 0.344. 

48.2. Chinese, Ming dynasty (A. D. 1368-1644; early). Vase of bottle shape 
with high spreading foot, slightly spreading neck, and short vertical 
lip; annular handles and free-moving rings; white porcelain with 
creamy-white giaze; decorated with phoenixes and dragons finely in- 
cised in the clay almost invisible under the glaze. 0.185 x 0.085. 

48.6. Chinese, T‘ang dynasty (A. D. 618-906). Tomb figurine of a seated man 
holding a fowl on his left knee and a basket of peas (?) on his right; 
fine-grained, buff-white clay, partly glazed and the rest painted with 
black, green, and red. 0.260 x 0.171 x 0.168. 

48.7. Chinese, T‘ang dynasty (A. D. 618-906). Tomb figurine of a woman 
seated on the ground holding and feeding a fowl; fine-grained buff- 
white clay painted with black, green, and red. 0.151 x 0.152 x 0.171. 


The work of the staff members has been devoted to the study of new 
accessions, of objects submitted for purchase, and to general research 
within the collections of Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Persian, and In- 
dian materials. Reports, oral or written, were made upon 3,498 ob- 
jects and 1,108 photographs of objects submitted for examination; and 
288 oriental language inscriptions were translated. 


Secretary's Report, 1948.—Appendix 4 PLATE i 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF THE FREER GALLERY OF ART. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 
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REPAIRS TO THE COLLECTIONS 


A total of 16 objects were remounted or repaired as follows: 


Chinese paintings remounted__________-------_---------------------- 10 
Chineseipainting repaired] eee ee ee eee 1 
Chinese sculpture repaired= 2 geet i | 
Japanese ‘painting, remounted 2022 ae ee ee eee 1 
Japanese paintings repaired__-____________------__--+---------_----- 2 
Japanese pottery repaired______-___-___________-___--_-- Sle el eee 1 


The long-overdue task of repairing and restoring the Peacock 
Room by James McNeill Whistler was begun on October 10,1947. This 
work involves taking down all four walls of the room, removing all 
leather from the original paneling, constructing a complete set of new 
panels of harborite, reconditioning the leather and cleaning all painted 
and gilded surfaces, remounting the leather on the new panels by 
means of a moisture-proof wax adhesive, and reinstalling all panels 
and shelving. All phases of the actual restoration are being done by 
Messrs. John A. and Richard M. Finlayson of the Museum of Fine 


Arts, Boston, on a part-time schedule. All structural work is being 
done in the Gallery cabinet shop. The work is still in progress. 


CHANGES IN EXHIBITIONS 


Changes in exhibitions totaled 1,196, as follows: 


American arts: 


BRANDT Ss a eR i A a RR §2 

Drawings! and: pastel ss. ieee ee 32 

BEST TA Sea a at is A al nee WINS hee A co kN ER Sa 43 
Arabic arts: 

TES 0 EDD UA a a a A lh a a AMPS 4 

CE SS a IAI A RSS EHD Sal NLU RL es ALC 2, 

METAS CHE Cee SE OE BI INN nL ee 30 

DFE TAU eM Tn ele AM a ALU CL a I eee 16 

BV OO CY Care VAIN eS ERE EL AEE LARS AAA NR ST NAR) EV ue aE EE 2 
Armenian arts: 

DVI TUT STAD Gee eh ay ah eT a ak ATR IU Ne ane Ue le 24 
Bactrian arts: 

Vie Gallw OTe kei irl eid Nl ea eae 2 
Byzantine arts: 

(Ci Rey Ss ea SU, EOE noe Rd NR ARR SP Se OU EN 2 

I Wey eeet hyo 6) Sc et URS A ee A 9 

ASV ET a a a Na a 8 ie EEN ale peas 12 
Chinese arts: 

ARES ETO 7, a ae AA TS ca 100 

MUL is yA Ra Ee oA in ds eae ee a 42 

VM teak wy re ee a erent Mee Nine aed alle 31 

APP aD TV GD a ak oe ee a ae ied aad 38 

Pottery a oa ee es SB a eet ee elas Sl ay ae ll 31 

FRCL ss ee Ee SS Vi ela gah 2 
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CHANGES IN EXHIBITIONS—continued 


Coptic arts: 

IMANUSCrIp tae ot sete ot EN Eee a ee 2 ee 

NPS RTM I SI ER A I Ce 
Egyptian arts: 

DEO Estey aera aa ee I a a an ne 
Greek arts: 

TY (GVO RD STOVE 0) a oe ee eee 
Indian arts: 

DW aD EST oh 0 ey Sa RSNA ta 

Dera Gi ea a ee ee 

Scupltures 2008 go Us ee ee ee eee 
Japanese arts: 

Tea CQ er ae ee As ee 

PRAT Gy ee a Ne ee 

Pottery 2a ee a ee Se ee 

Sta Ue ee I I Ee Ee ey 
Korean arts: 

IBTONZ@ee vie) eens eeu a gaily Se i ae a 

Pottery 22 2k ce a ee 
Mesopotamian arts: 

Pottery. oo co ee ee ee ee 
Persian arts: 

EO MK Modi bir goes a IAL AL 

SVU Sa UTS rp Be oe a te GE OE LG nO 

WY Ca EE) I Oy hE Ie en a ee i RAOUNE aa Rae A 

3 Steir EU als Se RA ae BLAM MU MMe tee ae eM EAN 

io tbe rye eee a OR 
Syrian arts: 


Veneto-Islamiec arts: 
In (yee Ayo) od keen RN SA Se eRe CWE a uO 


ATTENDANCE 


The Gallery was open to the public from 9:00 to 4:30 every day 
except Christmas Day. The total number of visitors to come in 
the main entrance was 77,012. The weekday total was 61,916 and the 
Sunday total was 15,096. The average weekday attendance was 198, 


the average Sunday attendance was 290. The highest monthly 


at- 


tendance was in July with 12,230 visitors; the lowest was in December 


with 3,045 visitors. 


There were 1,650 visitors to the main office during the year; the 


purposes of their visits were as follows: 


For general: information sec eee ose niet en 1, 113 
To see stati members = ous VO NA EI Ve UNE a lisic 20 EN ed 115 
Towwead anvthewebrary sos eae ee ee 266 
To make sketches and tracings from library books__________________ 17 
Toysee: building wandinstallations= 2203 5 ee ave 46 


To make photographs in court and sketches in exhibition galleries____ 
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To examine, borrow, or purchase photographs and slides__-_________ 308 
To submit objects for examination________________-_______________ 433 
MToiseerobjectsiini storages aay Bx Tee 214 

Washington manuscripts____________--_______________ 10 

Far Hastern paintings and textiles__-__________________ 52 

Near Hastern paintings and manuscripts_______________ 11 

Tibetan paintings--___________ a gD eb aa UE) Coe 1 

American Pain tim gs se cele sle ae A 32 

SWIDUSEL ET) Poe TM te ER Ae Rr 1 4 

Oriental pottery, jade, bronze, lacquer, and bamboo____ 88 

Gold treasure and Byzantine objects_________-__________ 8 

PASH 3S Cuno GU ea AL aU eee Cet ih cae LN 10 

Syrian’ and: other glass. es ee ee 3 


DOCENT SERVICE, LECTURES, MEETINGS 


By request, 16 groups met in the exhibition galleries for instruction 
by staff members. Total attendance was 311. 

On invitation, the following lecture was given outside the Gallery 
by a staff member: 


TNS) 0), eee eee Mr. Pope lectured on “The Pottery and Porcelain of China” 
at the Chevy Chase Women’s Club. Attendance: 30. 


The Auditorium was used for meetings as follows: 


1947 

INO Va a lest Bureau of Heonomics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
Attendance: 80. 

OWE Da == eee Ditto. Attendance: 155. 

INOVAVGLE Sis. Soy Ditto. Attendance: 140. 

INOW ee eed Sh Ditto. Attendance: 75. 

1948 

Pam ZO Mn ea Art Section, Twentieth Century Club; lecture by Mr. Pope. 
Attendance: 90. 

IY ies EE ee ay Art Section, Chevy Chase Women’s Club; lecture by Mr. 
Pope. Attendance: 20. 

PAT Tgp ied hxets Sel Division of Dairy Herds Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Attendance: 45. 

IMasy ies Mis Bi National Conference on Family Life. Attendance: 212. 

IOUT AE a National Conference on Family Life. Attendance: 52. 

Stamey ee Museum group. Special Libraries Association; lecture by 


Mr. Pope. Attendance: 36. 


Members of the staff traveled outside of Washington for profes- 
sional purposes as follows: 


1947 

Dua yD) ay, Dr. Ettinghausen in Baltimore, at the Walters Art Gallery, 
to examine and select Indian miniatures for exhibition 
in London. 

(Ooty Fa 0 ae IE Mr. Pope in New York and Boston; in the Museum of Fine 


Arts, attended symposium in connection with exhibition 
of the Bernat collection; examined objects belonging to 
museums, private collections, and dealers. 
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1947 


Nov. 12 


ANNUAL 


Apr. 15-18__ 


May 14-18 


May 15-18__ 
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Mr. Pope in Baltimore, at the Baltimore Museum of Art, to 
examine objects of Siamese art and select for exhibition. 

Mr. Pope in Philadelphia, at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, to examine objects and discuss plans for a proposed 
exhibition. 

Mr. Wenley in Williamsburg, Va., at the College of William 
and Mary, to examine Chinese objects and select for 
exhibition. 


Dr. Ettinghausen in Baltimore, at the Walters Art Gallery, 
to examine objects. 

Mr. Pope in New York; examined objects belonging to 
dealers. 

Mr. Wenley in New York; attended annual meeting of the 
American Oriental Society ; at executive committee meet- 
ing he reported on the Hackney Scholarship Fund of 
which he is committee chairman; examined objects be- 
longing to dealers; attended organization meeting of the 
Far Eastern Association. 

Mr. Pope in New York; attended annual meeting of the 
American Oriental Society; examined objects belonging 
to dealers; served as temporary secretary at all-day 
organizational meeting of the Far Eastern Association, 
and was elected to Board of Directors of the Association. 

Dr. Ettinghausen in New York, Boston, and Cambridge; 
attended meeting of Committee on Near Hastern Studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies; examined 
objects belonging to museums and dealers; did research 
in connection with current studies. 

Mr. Wenley in Ann Arbor; at the University of Michigan, 
conferred with University officers on problems related to 
Far Eastern studies. 

Dr. Ettinghausen in Boston, Cambridge, New York, Prince- 
ton, and Philadelphia for research and conferences in con- 
nection with objects in the collections and Gallery publi- 
cations ; in Boston attended meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America to discuss the foundation of an 
American School of Egyptian Studies in Cairo; examined 
objects belonging to museums, private collections, and 
dealers. 

Mr. Pope in Boston, Cambridge, and New York; at the 
Fogg Museum of Art attended a pottery symposium which 
resulted in the formation of the Far Eastern Ceramic 
Group; conferred with editors of Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies; examined objects belonging to museums, 
private collections, and dealers. 

Mr. Wenley and Mr. Rawley in New York; attended sympo- 
sium on museum lighting at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 
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1948 

a Pas — ey NT a Mr. Wenley in Providence, Boston, and Cambridge; at- 
tended annual meeting of the Association of Museum 
Directors at the Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design; at the Fogg Museum of Art and the Museum of 
Fine Arts, examined bronzes, paintings, and new acces- 
sions. 


Respectfully submitted. 
A. G. Wentey, Director. 
Dr. A. WermMore, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 5 
REPORT ON THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Str: I have the honor to submit the following report on the field 
researches, office work, and other operations of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, conducted 
in accordance with the Act of Congress of June 27, 1944, which pro- 
vides “* * * for continuing ethnological researches among the 
American Indians and the natives of Hawaii and the excavation and 
preservation of archeologic remains. * * *” 


SYSTEMATIC RESEARCHES 


Dr. M. W. Stirling, Director of the Bureau, spent the first part of 
the fiscal year in Washington attending to administrative duties and 
in preparing a study on “Olmec Jade.” 

On January 1 Dr. Stirling left for western Panama where he spent 
34 months in the excavation of four archeological sites on the Azuero 
Peninsula in cooperation with the National Geographic Society. Two 
of these were representative of the relatively late Coclé culture. A 
third was a mound site representing a new culture apparently ances- 
tral to Coclé, while the fourth site was a shell mound near the mouth 
of the Parita River, which was found to contain a very early and 
completely new culture, unrelated to anything heretofore known in 
Panama. During this work Dr. Stirling was assisted in the field by 
Dr. Gordon Willey of the Bureau staff. 

At the close of the archeological field season a brief visit was made 
to the Guaymi Indians in the Province of Chiriqui. 

Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Associate Director of the Bureau 
and Director of the River Basin Surveys, was mainly occupied 
throughout the fiscal year in directing the River Basin Surveys. In 
connection with this work he established cooperative projects with 
State and local institutions in various parts of the country, aided in 
the preparation of preliminary reports pertaining to the results of 
investigations in various reservoir basins, and wrote progress reports 
for the cooperating agencies. He went to Lincoln, Nebr., November 26 
to December 5, where he inspected the field headquarters and labora- 
tory for the Missouri Basin project, received reports on the results 
of the summer’s surveys in that area, and aided in the preparation of 
plans for evaluating and handling the material collected. While in 
Lincoln he attended sessions of the Fifth Plains Conference for Ar- 
cheology and presided at a symposium on “The Paleo-Indian in the 
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Central Plains.” He also took part in a regional conference of Na- 
tional Park Service officials at which various phases of the River 
Basins program were discussed and plans for the future were formu- 
lated. In May he went to Milwaukee, Wis., to attend the annual 
meeting of the Society for American Archeology and presided over a 
symposium on “The River Basin Archeological Surveys.” Dr. Rob- 
erts’ report on the River Basin Surveys appears in another section of 
this report. 

Dr. John P. Harrington, ethnologist, was occupied at the beginning 
of the fiscal year in the preparation of a supplement to his recently 
completed Aleutian grammar. This supplement contains a long list 
of terms relating to natural history, weather, material cultures, 
sociology, religion, and geography. Following this Dr. Harrington 
completed a grammar of the Maya language consisting of 750 type- 
written pages. This study is of particular importance, as Maya is 
one of the “classic” languages of aboriginal America. 

Dr. Harrington then prepared and brought to completion a gram- 
mar of the Cahuilla language. The Cahuilla Indians are at present 
the leading native tribe of southern California. A large report on 
the Guarani language of South America was also finished. Guarani 
in the Republic of Paraguay has been given equal official and legal 
standing with Spanish. This is the only instance in which a native 
Indian language has been given a true literate status. A smaller paper 
on the Matako language of the central part of the Gran Chaco of 
Argentina was next completed. It was found that in many respects 
this language is surprisingly similar to Guarani. Another large 
paper was then prepared, describing and discussing the three principal 
ideographic writing systems of the world, Egyptian, Chinese, and 
Maya. 

Dr. Henry B. Collins, Jr., ethnologist, spent the period from June 
19 to August 16 on Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., engaged in an archeo- 
logical survey of the western end of the island. He found a number of 
prehistoric Indian village and camp sites, mainly in the Chilmark- 
Menemsha-Gay Head region, and made collections of artifacts. On 
returning to Washington he resumed his Eskimo studies. 

As chairman of the Board of Governors of the Arctic Institute of 
North America, Dr. Collins continued to devote considerable time to 
the affairs of that organization. In the course of the year the Arctic 
Institute, with increased support from governmental and other sources, 
expanded its research and other activities. It opened a New York 
office at the American Geographical Society headquarters, established 
an open membership, and began publication of a journal. It spon- 
sored and administered a number of field studies in anthropology, 
botany, zoology, geology, and geography. These projects carried out 
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in Alaska and northern Canada were financed in large part by the 
office of Naval Research and the Canadian Government. 

Dr. Collins continued to serve as chairman of the Directing Com- 
mittee for the Arctic Institute’s Bibliography and Roster projects. 
This committee selected personnel and put into operation these two 
projects—the preparation of a comprehensive annotated and indexed 
bibliography on the Arctic, and a roster of Arctic specialists. The 
projects are supported by funds from the Office of Naval Research, 
the Army and the Defense Research Board of Canada. The bibliog- 
raphy project, with four expert bibliographers and three assistants, 
is under way at the Library of Congress; the roster project, with a 
director and assistant, has been given office space in the building of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

At the invitation of the Canadian Government, Dr. Collins left 
Washington late in June to conduct archeological work for the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National Museum of Canada in the northern 
part of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. 

At the beginning of the year Dr. William N. Fenton was on leave 
while teaching in the summer session of Northwestern University 
(June 23 to August 23), where he was invited to occupy the post of 
professor in the department of anthropology during that quarter. 
While in the Chicago area, he was able to spend considerable time 
examining rare books and manuscripts in the Ayer Collection of the 
Newberry Library and to study ethnological collections from the 
Troquois Indians in the Milwaukee Public Museum and in the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. Returning, Dr. Fenton spent the first 2 
weeks of September at field work among the Seneca Indians of Alle- 
gany Reservation in western New York. 

Teaching a course in primitive political institutions suggested a 
plan for undertaking a comprehensive political history of the League 
of the Iroquois which would attempt to test the findings of ethnology 
in the historian’s traditional materials. The documentary materials 
on the Six Nations comprising the Iroquois League for the Federal 
Period alone and for the succeeding first decade of the nineteenth 
century exist in several large collections of papers which have not 
been used extensively by historians of Federal and Indian political 
relations. First, the papers of Samuel Kirkland (1741-1808) contain 
interesting sidelights on the political activities of the Six Nations, 
covering missionary activities among the Oneida, Tuscarora, and 
Seneca tribes; the correspondence of an agent of the American Revo- 
Jution; and the gradual civilization of the native Indians. Exami- 
nation of the Kirkland papers at Hamilton College was begun in 
September with the help of M. H. Deardorff of Warren, Pa., and 
Charles E. Congdon, an alumnus. The project is indebted to Dr. 
Arthur C. Parker of Naples, N. Y., for the loan of a Seneca Census of 
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1840 and several minute books of the Six Nations Council at Buffalo 
Creek by the New England missionary Rev. Asher Wright; these have 
subsequently been acquired by the American Philosophical Society. 

Two grants were received for Iroquois research. Toward the col- 
lection of materials for a political history of the Iroquois the American 
Philosophical Society made a grant for travel, photoduplication, and 
secretarial assistance; and a similar grant was received from the Vik- 
ing Fund, Inc., for field work. 

Beginning in February, Dr. Fenton spent about 1 week of each 
month in travel to repositories of historical materials. He visited 
Salem and Boston to examine the Timothy Pickering papers, working 
in the Essex Institute and the Peabody Museum of Salem, and the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and the Houghton Library of 
Harvard in the Boston area. Frequent short trips were made to the 
library of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, to ex- 
amine parallel papers and to identify a Constitution of the Iroquois 
Confederacy by Seth Newhouse. In April Dr. Fenton went back to 
Hamilton College for further work on the Kirkland papers, and re- 
turning, he stopped at Vassar College library to arrange for copying 
the Jasper Parrish papers. Kirkland, Pickering, and Parrish were 
all concerned in negotiating treaties with the Six Nations after the 
Revolution, and their letters led to the immense collection of mementos 
relating to western New York which Henry O'Reilly of Rochester had 
collected in 15 large folio volumes for presentation to the New York 
Historical Society. By the end of June Dr. Fenton had completed 
a first examination of the O’Reilly papers and had arranged for micro- 
filming a substantial part of them. A policy of collecting as much as 
practicable on microfilm has cut down the cost of travel. 

Dr. Fenton completed a term as senior editor of the Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences. In June he was appointed anthro- 
pologist member of the Language Panel of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

A second album of Iroquois records with program notes, edited by 
Dr. Fenton, entitled “Seneca Songs from Coldspring Longhouse,” 
was published by the Library of Congress. 

Dr. Philip Drucker, anthropologist, was detailed to the River Basin 
Surveys July 1 to October 1, 1947, for work in the Columbia Basin. 
He returned to Washington on October 1, and during the ensuing 
months he brought to completion an ethnographic monograph entitled 
“The Northern and Central Nootkan Tribes,” based on field investi- 
gations which he had made among the Nootkan-speaking Indians of 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia, some years before. This report 
describes in detail mode of life and customs of these Indians during 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century and is to be followed by 
a study tracing the cultural changes produced by European contacts 
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during the maritime fur trade a century earlier. On finishing this 
report, he completed an archeological monograph, “La Venta, 
Tabasco: A Study of Olmec Ceramics and Art,” which summarizes the 
principal results of the studies made by the Smithsonian Institution- 
National Geographic Society expeditions to southern Veracruz and 
Tabasco, Mexico. In addition, he prepared two short papers for 
publication—“Preliminary Account of Archeological Reconnaissance 
on the Chiapas Coast,” and one entitled “The Antiquity of the North- 
west Coast Totem Pole”—as well as summary reports for the Director, 
River Basin Surveys, on the results of investigations of 14 reservoir 
areas in the Columbia Basin and of 10 in California during the pre- 
ceding field season. 

On May 2 Dr. Drucker proceeded to Boston and Salem, Mass., to 
examine collections of manuscript materials and museum collections 
from the period of the maritime fur trade on the Northwest Coast, 
in the archives of the Massachusetts Historical Society and in the 
Peabody Museum, Salem. Through the courtesy of officials of those 
institutions, he was given access to the collections and was able to 
assemble a considerable amount of unpublished data relating to the 
problem of culture change due to early European influences. On 
May 9 he returned to Washington. 

On May 18 he was again detailed to the River Basin Surveys and 
left for the Pacific Coast, to resume charge of the River Basin Sur- 
veys work there. He was occupied with these duties at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Dr. Gordon R. Willey was detailed to the River Basin Surveys for 
the period August 15 to October 1, 1947, for work in Tennessee. 

In the month of October Dr. Willey was occupied in writing addi- 
tional sections of a report, “Ancon and Supe: Formative Period Sites 
of the Central Peruvian Coast.” ‘This paper is being prepared in 
conjunction with J. M. Corbett and L. M. O’Neale and is to be pub- 
lished under the auspices of Columbia University. In November and 
December full time was devoted to a long monograph “Archeology 
of the Florida Gulf Coast.” This involved both writing and a mu- 
seum survey in late November. Collections were examined in Cam- 
bridge, Andover, and New York. 

On January 1, Dr. Willey accompanied Dr. Stirling to western 
Panama for 314 months of archeological excavations in Herrera Prov- 
ince. Four sites were examined and stratigraphic tests made in the 
most promising locations of each. May and June, following the re- 
turn from Panama, were occupied with writing the “Archeology of 
the Florida Gulf Coast.” This report should be completed early in 
September 1948. 

In addition to regular research duties, Dr. Willey has attended 
two meetings of the Institute of Andean Research, of which he is a 
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member, and a meeting of Florida archeologists held early in August 
at Daytona Beach. He has also served as assistant editor to Ameri- 
can Antiquity, to the Handbook of Latin American Studies, and to 
the Journal of American Archaeology. For all these journals his work 
has entailed the covering of recent South American archeological lit- 
erature. 

‘In the Bureau he has acted as consultant during the final editing 
of the third and fourth volumes of the Handbook of South American 
Indians. 

The following articles were prepared by Dr. Willey for publication 
during the year 1947-48: “Culture Sequence for the Manatee Region 
of West Florida,” American Antiquity, vol. 13, No. 3; “The Cultural 
Context of the Crystal River Negative Painted Style,” American An- 
tiquity, vol. 13, No. 4; “A Proto-type of the Southern Cult,” Ameri- 
can Antiquity, vol. 18, No. 4. 


SPECIAL RESEARCHES 


Miss Frances Densmore, collaborator of the Bureau, conducted spe- 
cial research on music among the South American Indians and sub- 
mitted a manuscript entitled “Musical Customs of the Southern Hunter 
Indians of South America” as compiled from the Handbook of South 
American Indians. 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Institute of Social Anthropology was created in 1948 as an 
autonomous unit of the Bureau of American Ethnology to carry out 
cooperative training in anthropological teaching and research with the 
other American republics. During the past year it was financed by 
transfers from the Department of State, totaling $94,882, from the 
appropriation “Cooperation with the American Republics, 1948.” 
The major activities of the Institute of Social Anthropology during 
the fiscal year 1948 are as follows: 

Washington office—Dr. George M. Foster continued as director of 
the Institute of Social Anthropology. He traveled to six South Amer- 
ican countries during the period February 14 to April 12, 1948, visiting 
Institute of Social Anthropology field stations in Popayan, Colombia, 
Lima, Pert, and Sao Paulo, Brazil. In addition, courtesy calls were 
made on anthropologists in Barranquilla and Medellin, Colombia, 
Quito, Ecuador, Cusco, Pert, La Paz, Bolivia, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
and Caracas, Venezuela. Dr. Foster also spent 3 weeks in México 
(November 25—December 15, 1947) reading final proof on Publication 
No. 6 of the Institute of Social Anthropology. 

Brazil.—Drs. Donald Pierson and Kalervo Oberg continued their 
work in Sao Paulo in cooperation with the Escola Livre de Sociologia 
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e Politica. They gave a number of courses in sociology and anthro- 
pology, supplementing other courses given by local professors in the 
general field of the humanities. Dr. Oberg, accompanied by several 
advanced students, returned to the Mato Grosso for 3 months, July- 
September 1947, to complete field work initiated the preceding year 
among the Terena and Caduveo Indians. Dr. Pierson, assisted by 
advanced students, continued field work at “A Vila,” a caboclo com- 
munity near Sao Paulo. The proximity of “A Vila” to Sao Paulo 
made it possible to utilize week ends and short vacations throughout 
the year, rather than spending a continuous longer period in the field. 

Colombia.—Dr. John H. Rowe continued to represent the Institute 
of Social Anthropology in Popayén, Colombia, cooperating with the 
Instituto Etnolégico of the Universidad del Cauca. Courses in 
ethnology, linguistics, and archeology were given to the students 
enrolled in the Instituto and 2 months of field work was carried out 
among the nearby Guambiano Indians, August-September 1947. Dr. 
Rowe also twice visited Bogota to consult with local anthropologists 
of the National Ethnological Institute concerning anthropological 
activities in Colombia. Sr. Gabriel Ospina, formerly a student of 
Institute of Social Anthropology scientists in México, was named 
director of the newly established Instituto de Antropologia Social of 
the Escuela Normal Superior. Utilizing field techniques learned 
while working with Dr. Foster in Tzintzuntzan, México, he began a 
4-year anthropological study of the pueblo of Viani, to train local 
personnel, and to throw light on the functioning of this aspect of 
Colombian culture. 

México,—Dr. Isabel Kelly and Dr. Stanley Newman continued to 
represent the Institute of Social Anthropology in its cooperative plan 
with the Escuela Nacional de Antropologia. Because of reduced ap- 
propriations as compared to the fiscal year of 1947, it was necessary 
to terminate studies in cultural geography on August 31, 1947, when 
Robert C. West left this service. Five courses in ethnology and lin- 
guistics were given during the academic year. Dr. Kelly, assisted by 
four students, returned to Tajin, Veracruz, to continue her study of 
the Totonac Indians. A photographic exhibit in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library in May 1947, of Totonac Indian scenes, prepared by Dr. 
Kelly, received favorable comment from many Mexicans, and was 
thoroughly described in El Nacional, the official Mexican Government 
newspaper. Dr. Newman, working with other faculty members and 
students, and working with native informants brought from the field, 
continued research on the Otomi and Nahuatl languages. 

Pert.—Dr. Allan Holmberg continued to represent the Institute of 
Social Anthropology in Peri in its cooperative work with the Instituto 
de Estudios Etnoldégicos. As in the case of México, reduced appro- 
priations made it necessary to reduce the Peruvian staff ; the services of 
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Dr. Webster McBryde were terminated on September 30, 1947. Dr. 
Holmberg gave three courses in ethnology during the year; two, in- 
cluding a seminar on field methods, in the Instituto de Estudios 
Etnoldgicos, and one in the University of San Marcos. Three months, 
February through April, 1948, were again spent in the Virti Valley, 
bringing to a close the studies initiated the preceding year by Dr. 
Holmberg, Dr. Jorge Muelle of the Instituto faculty, and selected 
students. 

Dr. Holmberg was one of three official United States delegates to 
the Hylean Amazon Project of the UNESCO in Iquitos, Pert, in 
May 1948. 

Publications.—Institute of Social Anthropology Publications Nos. 
45,6, and 7, appeared during the fiscal year. ‘These are listed with 
the publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 


The River Basin Surveys, a unit of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology organized to carry into effect a memorandum of under- 
standing between the Smithsonian Institution and the National Park 
Service providing for the recovery of such archeological and paleon- 
tological data and materials as will be lost through the construction 
of dams and the creation of reservoirs in many of the river valleys of 
the United States, continued its investigations throughout the year. 
The work was carried on in cooperation with the National Park 
Service and the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
and the Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, and was 
financed by the transfer of $73,800 from the National Park Service 
to the Smithsonian Institution. These funds were provided in 
part by the National Park Service and in part by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Most of the work in the field was of a reconnaissance or survey 
nature, with only a limited testing of sites where such was necessary 
to determine their extent and character. In a few cases, however, 
actual excavations were undertaken. The activities involved 18 States 
and 38 reservoir areas. By the end of the year the number of reser- 
voir basins surveyed, since the first parties started in July 1946, totaled 
85. Their distribution is: Virginia 1, West Virginia 2, Georgia 2, 
Tennessee 1, Oklahoma 2, Texas 5, Colorado (outside of the Missouri 
Basin) 4, California 13, the Missouri Basin (7 States) 50, and the 
Columbia Basin (4 States) 15. Those where surveys were under 
way but not completed by June 30 are not included in this summary. 
In the various areas visited 1,576 sites were noted and recorded and of 
that number 250 have been recommended for extensive excavation. 
The excavations completed or in progress on June 30 were: New 
Mexico 1, Wyoming 1, Nebraska 1, South Dakota 1, North Dakota 1, 
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Texas 1, and Washington 1. Preliminary appraisals with recommen- 
dations for further work, supplemented by some technical reports, 
have been completed for all the areas surveyed. Limited editions of 
61 have been mimeographed for distribution to the cooperating 
agencies. The others were in varying stages of being processed at the 
end of the year. These mimeographed pamphlets have not been 
made available to the general public because they are not complete 
archeological reports and are intended to be used only for reference 
purposes by the Surveys staff while the program is going forward. 
Reports for general distribution will be issued after the archeological 
and paleontological work in each unit has been completed. 

General direction and supervision of the work in Georgia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado (outside 
of the Missouri Basin), and some of the California projects were from 
the main office in Washington. Direction of the program in the 
Missouri Basin was from a field headquarters and laboratory at 
Lincoln, Nebr., while the activities in the Columbia-Snake Basin were 
under the supervision of a field office located at Eugene, Oreg. 

The assistance and whole-hearted cooperation given to River Basin 
Surveys staff men in the field by representatives of the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Corps of Engineers con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of much of the work. At 
some of the projects temporary office space and storage facilities were 
provided, at others transportation was furnished, and in a few cases 
labor was made available to help in emergency excavations where 
material had to be recovered immediately. The National Park Service 
not only obtained the funds necessary for carrying on the program 
as a whole, but also served as the liaison between the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the other governmental agencies to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

Washington office—The main office of the River Basin Surveys was 
under the direction of Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., throughout the 
fiscal year. Carl F. Miller, archeologist, continued to operate from 
this office, while Joseph R. Caldwell joined the staff as archeologist 
on December 14, 1947, by transfer from the United States National 
Museum, and Ralph S. Solecki was appointed in the same capacity 
on March 2, 1948. 

Mr. Miller spent the months from the beginning of the fiscal year 
until January in completing a “Comprehensive Report on the Archeo- 
logical Aspects of the Buggs Island Reservoir, Virginia and North 
Carolina.” He left Washington on January 10, 1948, in company with 
Mr. Caldwell, for Augusta, Ga., where they conferred with the Resi- 
dent Engineer of the Clark Hill project on the Savannah River. 
From Augusta they proceeded to Lincolnton, Ga., where they estab- 
lished headquarters, January 18, and proceeded to make a survey of 
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the archeological remains of the area to be flooded by the Clark Hill 
Reservoir. During the course of this work they located 128 sites, 
70 of which will be covered by water when the dam is completed. 
These sites included former village areas, camps, and stone-chipping 
stations, with a few mounds. Materials collected from the surface 
suggest the former presence of at least six sequent cultural groupings 
in the area, including a considerable number which possibly antedate 
the introduction of pottery making. Most of the sites are small and, as 
a result of long-continued cultivation and erosion, few have any depth. 
Three of them have been recommended for excavation. Two of the 
latter are representatives of the type of culture which has been named 
Stalling’s Island, and the third is the Rembert Mound Group described 
by William Bartram in 1791 and partially excavated by C. C. Jones 
in 1878 and Cyrus Thomas in 1894 but never thoroughly studied. 
These mounds belong in the so-called Lamar period in the South- 
eastern cultural sequence. 

Miller and Caldwell completed their work at Clark Hill on May 31 
and returned to Washington. They spent the remainder of the fiscal 
year writing a preliminary report on the results of the survey and 
preparing recommendations and estimates for an excavation program 
in the basin. 

Mr. Solecki left Washington on March 8, 1948, for Hinton, W. Va., 
where he established headquarters and began a survey of the Bluestone 
Reservoir basin on New River. He completed the preliminary recon- 
naissance on April 19 and left for Huntington, W. Va., to confer 
with the District Engineer, Corps of Engineers. En route he stopped 
at Charleston where, with the aid of Mrs. Roy Bird Cook, State 
Historian and Archivist, he checked the records and manuscripts in 
the History and Archives Department of West Virginia for possible 
information on the Indians and early Colonial settlers in the New 
River valley. He left Huntington on April 21, for Pittsburgh, Pa., 
stopping to examine some archeological sites at Moundsville, W. Va. 
At Pittsburgh he obtained information from the District Engineer, 
Corps of Engineers, about the proposed West Fork Reservoir in 
the Monongahela Basin in north-central West Virginia. From Pitts- 
burgh he proceeded to the West Fork Reservoir area and made a 
preliminary reconnaissance of the area that ultimately will be flooded. 
This work was completed on May 6, and he returned to the Bluestone 
area for more intensive mvestigation of the remains occurring there. 

Inasmuch as both of the reservoir projects surveyed by Mr. Solecki 
are In mountainous regions, most of the traces of Indian and Colonial 
occupation occur along the river bottoms. A total of 42 archeological 
sites were found in the Bluestone area. These include mound groups, 
village remains, rock shelters, one location where there are pictographs, 
and four Colonial forts. At two of the sites, where potsherds were 
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found on the surface, Solecki did some test digging. The material 
thus obtained places the cultural horizon in late pre-Columbian times 
and indicates certain links between the Ohio Valley and the Great Val- 
ley of the Shenandoah. Test excavations were also made in the largest 
of the rock shelters where both historic and prehistoric objects were 
found, the latter occurring in the deposits to a depth of 5 feet. 
Because no previous archeological work has been done in this district 
the excavation of three of the village sites and the large rock shelter 
has been recommended. Solecki found 14 small sites, presumably 
places where transient hunting parties had camped, in the West Fork 
Basin. None of these are of sufficient size or depth to warrant further 
study and no additional work was recommended. The West Virginia 
surveys were completed on May 28 and Solecki returned to Washing- 
ton where he spent the remainder of the fiscal year preparing reports 
on the results of his investigations. 

Dr. Gordon R. Willey, archeologist on the regular staff of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, was detailed to the River Basin 
Surveys during August and September. On August 14 he went to 
Nashville, Tenn., where he visited the office of the District Engineer 
for the purpose of obtaining information about the Center Hill proj- 
ect on the Caney Fork River near Baxter, Tenn. From there he 
proceeded to Baxter and from August 20 to September 12 carried 
on a survey of the area to be flooded. He found 39 sites consisting of 
temple mounds, small earth-rock mounds, villages, and caves showing 
some signs of occupation. Many of the sites proved to be Middle 
Mississippian in culture and period; some suggested that they be- 
longed in the pre-Mississippian category, and others may even repre- 
sent the Archaic. The Middle Mississippian designates the period 
when the people lived in large sedentary communities, depended pri- 
marily on intensive agriculture for their subsistence, built temple or 
substructure mounds, and made characteristic types of pottery and 
other artifacts. This generally is believed to have been about A. D. 
1800 to 1700. Pre-Mississippian also has been called the Burial Mound 
period, or Southeastern Woodland culture. At that stage the people 
lived in smaller communities or scattered households, lived pri- 
marily by hunting, fishing, food gathering supplemented by a little 
agriculture. This was during the centuries from approximately 
A. D. 800 to 1300. The Archaic refers to small, scattered groups of 
primitive hunters and food gatherers who are believed to have oc- 
cupied the area prior to A. D. 700. Excavations were recommended 
for one of the temple-mound sites and one of the earth-rock burial 
mounds, with testing in some of the village remains. Unfortunately 
flooding started before this could be accomplished, and the material 
obtained from the survey constitutes most of our knowledge of that 
portion of the Cumberland Basin. 
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After completing the survey at Center Hill, Dr. Willey proceeded 
to Knoxville, Tenn., where he discussed archeological problems with 
members of the Department of Anthropology at the University of 
Tennessee. From there he returned to Washington and prepared his 
report. He returned to his regular duties as a member of the Bureau 
staff on October 1. 

Oklahoma.—David J. Wenner, Jr., was appointed field assistant 
on July 29, 1947, and proceeded to make a survey of the Hulah Reser- 
voir basin on the Caney River in Oklahoma. The area to be in- 
undated by this project is not large and he was able to cover it in a 
few days’ time. He found four sites, all apparently camping places, 
and because of their meager nature, did not believe them worthy of 
further investigation. From the Hulah region he proceeded to the 
Fort Gibson Reservoir project on the Grand (Neosho) River. A 
rapid survey of that basin located 24 sites consisting of 1 mound 
group, | bluff shelter, and the remains of 22 villages orcamps. A1l but 
three of the sites will be covered by water. The most important is the 
mound group known as the Norman site. It originally consisted of 
six earth mounds and a large surrounding village area. Some work 
was done in four of the lesser mounds a number of years ago by the 
University of Oklahoma. One of the two remaining mounds is the 
largest at the site and is connected to an adjacent low mound by a 
ramp. Small test excavations have been made in the low mound 
but the large one is virtually intact. It represents a stage of cultural 
florescence in the southern United States about which very little is 
known and may be comparable in scientific wealth to the famous Spiro 
mounds, located in an adjacent county, destroyed by treasure hunters 
some 15 years ago. Excavation of the Norman mound probably 
would provide information essential to dating the Spiro-type culture 
which presumably was the forerunner of the native Caddo culture of 
the southern Plains at the beginning of historic times. For this 
reason thorough investigation of the remaining manifestations at the 
Norman site was recommended. 

Mr. Wenner completed his field investigations on August 15 and 
proceeded to Norman, Okla., where the University of Oklahoma pro- 
vided him with facilities for studying the material collected and writ- 
ing his reports. During the period of the surveys and the prepara- 
tion of the reports, Dr. Robert E. Bell, of the Department of An- 
thropology at the University, assisted Mr. Wenner as an advisor and 
consultant. After completion of the work Mr. Wenner left the Sur- 
veys to return to college. He again joined the staff on June 28, 1948, 
and at the close of the fiscal year was engaged in making a survey of 
the Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir on the Ilinois River in the eastern part 
of the State. Robert Shalkop and William Mayer-Oakes, student as- 
sistants, were aiding in this work. 
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 Texas.—The River Basin Surveys in Texas continued to operate 
throughout the year from the base and headquarters supplied by the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of Texas, Austin. 
Excavations were completed at one project, the survey of another res- 
ervoir basin was brought to conclusion, and two others were started 
and finished. 

At the beginning of the year Joe Ben Wheat, archeologist, was en- 
gaged in excavations at the Addicks Reservoir. This work was termi- 
nated on July 15. Mr. Wheat then proceeded to Austin where he 
studied the material he had collected and prepared a preliminary 
report covering both the results of his survey of the Addicks Basin 
and his excavations in two of the sites located there. He also 
wrote a paper “Archeological Survey of the Addicks Basin: A Pre- 
liminary Report” which was published in volume 18 of the Bulletin 
of the Texas Archeological and Paleontological Society. He resigned 
from the Surveys on August 15 in order to return to the university 
and complete his graduate work. 

The excavations at the Addicks Reservoir proved interesting because 
they revealed a sequence of cultural stages extending from the era 
before pottery making and agriculture were introduced through suc- 
ceeding centuries until the beginning of contact with European cul- 
ture. The period covered is from about A. D. 900 to 1700. Who the 
people were is not known, but certain postulations may be made. At 
the time of the first French and Spanish explorations of the region 
the Akokisa band of the Atakapan occupied the area. Although little 
is known of the specific culture of this group, it is generally considered 
to have shared the general Atakapan culture extending into the lower 
Mississippi Valley. The archeological culture is of the same south- 
eastern pattern, which may point to the Akokisa as being the pre- 
Columbian inhabitants of the Addicks district. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year Robert L. Stephenson, arche- 
ologist, was making a reconnaissance of the Whitney Reservoir basin 
on the Brazos River north of Waco. This work continued until Oc- 
tober 1, although August 2-4 he returned to Austin for the purpose of 
depositing material collected and of conferring with members of the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of Texas; August 
30 to September 1 he visited the Spanish Fort and other sites in the 
central Red River area; and September 13-14 he went to a number of 
archeological locations near Waco, but outside the reservoir basin, for 
the purpose of gathering comparative data. On August 23 he made a 
114-hour flight over the entire Whitney area, successfully locating 
archeological sites from the air and obtaining a comprehensive under- 
standing of the district as a whole. He returned to Austin on October 
1 and spent most of the following 2 months studying the material col- 
lected and writing the preliminary report. He also prepared an ar- 
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ticle, “Archeological Survey of Whitney Basin,” which was published 
in volume 18 of the Bulletin of the Texas Archeological and Paleonto- 
logical Society. 

During the course of his investigations Mr. Stephenson located 
and recorded 61 sites in the Whitney Basin. These consist of 14 rock 
shelters and 47 occupational areas in the open. Two fossil localities 
were also located. He recommended 382 sites for further testing and 
excavation. Such work should produce important evidence on the 
cultural complexes of that portion of Texas. 

Mr. Stephenson left Austin on November 26 and went to Lincoln, 
Nebr., where he studied the field and laboratory methods being used 
by the Missouri Basin Survey group. While at Lincoln he also attend- 
ed the Fifth Conference for Plains Archeology and presented a paper 
on the work which he had been doing in Texas. He returned to Aus- 
tin on December 5 and on the 9th left to begin a survey of the Dam “B” 
Reservoir basin on the middle Neches River in the eastern part of the 
State. This work was completed on January 18, 1948, having been 
interrupted by a trip to the Whitney Reservoir where 3 days were 
spent in showing Dr. Theodore E. White, paleontologist, the bone 
deposits located earlier. While on this trip Mr. Stephenson located a 
large mound and accompanying village remains on the upper Neches 
River near Palestine, Tex. From Dam “B” he proceeded to the McGee 
Bend Reservoir on the lower Angelina River. Inclement weather, 
however, interfered with active work in the field, and most of the time 
until February 16 was devoted to studying local collections of arti- 
facts, working on field notes, and on the report on the results of the 
Dam “B” investigations. During this interval he also went to Galves- 
ton, Tex., for a 3-day conference at the office of the District Engineer, 
Corps of Engineers, regarding the dates of beginning and completion 
of reservoir projects in all parts of Texas. The period from February 
16 to April 15, except for 3 days (March 5-7) spent at Nacogdoches 
studying old records to obtain data on the early history of the area, was 
devoted to reconnaissance of the McGee Bend basin. When the survey 
was finished Mr. Stephenson returned to Austin and was occupied until 
the end of the year in preparing his reports on the Dam “B” and 
McGee Bend investigations. 

In the survey of the Dam “B” area 12 sites were located, but none 
gave indication of being of sufficient importance to warrant further 
examination. Comparable material occurs both in the McGee Bend 
Basin and elsewhere in the region. Unless construction work should 
reveal subsurface deposits of archeological significance no additional 
work will be required at this reservoir and none was recommended. 
At McGee Bend 80 sites were located and recorded. Of this number, 
8 are early and contain no pottery, 34 are early pottery sites of the 
Alto Focus (ca. A. D. 1000 to 1800), 22 are late pottery sites of Bossier, 
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Belcher, and Frankston Foci (ca. A. D. 1450 to 1600), and 1 is a historic 
site. At many of these locations there are evidences of occupation 
through two or more cultural periods and they are important for that 
reason. Out of the group 31 sites have been recommended for fur- 
ther testing or more extended excavation. 

New Mexico—The only work done thus far in New Mexico con- 
sisted of the excavation of portions of two shallow rock-shelters 8 
miles southeast of Tucumcari. The manifestations at that location, 
the Hodges site, were outside of the area directly involved by the 
Tucumcari project and were in no danger of destruction either by 
construction work or flooding. They were being dug, however, on 
week ends and holidays by workmen from the project and by settlers 
attracted to the district by the development of the irrigation program. 
In order to salvage as much as possible of what still remained, the 
excavations were initiated by Herbert W. Dick, temporary field assist- 
ant, who was employed by the Surveys for that purpose. Mr. Dick 
worked at the Hodges site from August 18 to 26. He found that 
both shelters contained a homogeneous lot of archeological material 
representing a late pre-Columbian cultural period in that part of the 
Southwest. On the basis of potsherds, found in association with the 
stone and bone artifacts, a late fourteenth or early fifteenth century 
dating is given to the archeological manifestations. After completing 
the digging Mr. Dick went to Albuquerque, N. Mex., where he proc- 
essed the specimens and prepared a preliminary report on his findings. 

While Mr. Dick was engaged at the Hodges site it was visited by 
Dr. Sheldon Judson who was completing a geological study of the 
San Jon, N. Mex., region for the Smithsonian Institution. Dr. Jud- 
son found that the lower deposits in the shelters contained interesting 
and helpful stratigraphy and from the evidence he obtained there was 
able to add another link in the “alluvial chronology” which he has 
established for that district, the chronology which promises to con- 
tribute much to the understanding of the complex history of the 
Late Pleistocene and subsequent periods in the Southwest. Because 
of this the Hodges site enjoys an importance out of all proportion to 
its antiquity and the archeological information which it produced. 

Colorado.—Investigations in certain portions of Colorado are a part 
of the major program for the Missouri Basin, but there are a num- 
ber of others which fall outside that drainage area and which are 
being conducted as separate units of the Surveys as a whole. These 
are in the Arkansas and Gunnison Basins. Later they will be ex- 
panded to the Colorado-Big Thompson projects and other tributaries 
of the Colorado. 

Donald Eastman and Gary L. Yundt were appointed field assist- 
ants on June 7 and immediately began surveys at a number of reser- 
voir basins in the Gunnison drainage. Brief preliminary investiga- 
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tions had been made at a number of these projects by Western State 
College, Gunnison, students under the direction of Dr. C. T. Hurst of 
that institution. Working in conjunction with Dr. Hurst and under 
his general direction, Eastman and Yundt completed the surveys of 
the Cottonwood, Cebolla, Gateview, and Almont reservoir areas and 
at the close of the year were engaged in a reconnaissance of the Taylor 
Lake project. The four basins where investigations were completed 
contained 16 sites consisting of both rock shelters and open camps. 
None appeared to be of sufficient importance to warrant recommenda- 
tion for further study by the River Basin Surveys. However, Dr. 
Hurst and Western State College volunteered to take over such of 
the units as indicated the possibility of contributing some knowledge 
and assume responsibility for the additional work needed to obtain it. 

Arnold M. Withers was appointed to the Surveys staff on June 18 as 
archeologist and on June 21 left Denver accompanied by W. W. 
Thompson and M. F. Sullivan, student assistants, to begin the recon- 
naissance of a number of reservoir projects in the mountains west of 
Pueblo. This work was going ahead at the close of the fiscal year. 
Mr. Withers and his associates used space made available by the De- 
partment of Anthropology of the University of Denver as their base 
of operations. 

Missouri Basin—The Missouri Basin project continued in full 
operation throughout the year. On July 1, three archeological surveys 
and one paleontological reconnaissance were under way and the head- 
quarters and laboratory at Lincoln, Nebr., were actively engaged in 
processing data and specimens received from the field parties. Most 
of the activities were of a survey nature, but some digging was done 
at Birdshead Cave in the Boysen Reservoir, Wyo., at Medicine Creek 
Reservoir, Nebr., and at several paleontological sites in Wyoming. 
By the end of the first week in November weather conditions were such 
that it was necessary to stop explorations for the season and all regular 
personnel returned to Lincoln. From then until conditions again 
became favorable in the spring, the time was devoted to the study of 
materials and data collected and the preparation of reports. Field 
work was initiated March 29, 1948, when an extensive series of exca- 
vations was started at sites soon to be destroyed by construction oper- 
ations at the Medicine Creek Dam in western Nebraska. This work 
was in accordance with an agreement with the Bureau of Reclamation 
whereby the River Basin Surveys provided the technical supervision 
and the Bureau of Reclamation furnished the necessary labor and 
equipment. This undertaking was still in progress at the end of the 
fiscal year. On June 1 one archeological party left Lincoln for the 
Angostura Reservoir, S. Dak., for further survey and excavation, and 
on June 3 another left for Heart Butte Reservoir, N. Dak., to begin 
similar activities. A paleontological party departed on June 1 for the 
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Boysen Reservoir area, Wyoming, to resume the collecting of fossil 
material. All three parties were at those respective locations at the 
end of the year. 

The general results of the Surveys’ findings in the Plains were out- 
lined in the 64th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and, although subsequent work added important details, need not be 
repeated. Some mention, however, should be made of the excavations 
carried on in the present year. Birdshead Cave, located near the 
base of the Owl Creek Mountains, in the Boysen Reservoir basin, 
Wyoming, contained several levels of aboriginal debris of occupation 
separated by layers of decomposed rock and dust. The artifacts re- 
covered, although small in number, show significant differences from 
level to level. If these specimens can be correlated with those from 
some of the single-occupation sites in the basin, a task which was being 
attempted at the close of the year, it may be possible to arrange the 
latter in a sequential order and thus establish a relative chronology 
for the area. Asa whole the material from upper levels of the cave 
suggests a late pre-Columbian occupancy by Indians from the Great 
Basin farther west rather than by people from the Plains. This in- 
troduces another set of problems pertaining to the interrelationships 
between two rather distinct groups over a long period of time. Fur- 
ther work in the area should throw light on the subject. 

Excavations at the Medicine Creek Reservoir were carried on from 
September 5 to November 9, but little more than sampling was under- 
taken at that time. When the work was resumed in March, large- 
scale operations became possible through the labor and power ma- 
chinery contributed by the Bureau of Reclamation. The use of heavy 
equipment ordinarily is frowned upon by archeologists. Because of 
the short time available for excavation before the sites were destroyed 
by construction activities and the lack of funds needed to hire large 
labor crews, however, it was deemed advisable to use bulldozers and 
highway-grading machinery to remove the overburden from buried 
village remains. The results obtained amply demonstrated the prac- 
ticability and effectiveness of such equipment in uncovering archeo- 
logical materials with a minimum of breakage, and wherever possible 
its use probably will be extended to other projects. At Medicine 
Creek entire sites were stripped of their sod or other cover, making it 
possible to observe the complete village plan, to study village pat- 
terns, and to discover small features not readily determinable by the 
usual hand-labor methods. From March 29 to June 30 the remains 
of 25 houses were uncovered, 37 cache pits located beneath their floors 
were investigated, 13 similar pits outside the houses were examined, 
and 13 middens were dug. Some 28,000 specimens including utensils 
made of pottery, tools of bone, stone, and shell, and the remains of 
various food stuffs such as animal bones, mussel shells and charred 
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vegetal materials (corn, beans, seeds of sunflower, squash, and wild 
plum) were found. In a number of cases sections of wood in an 
excellent state of preservation were obtained from post holes in the 
house floors. These specimens are of value for determining the type 
of vegetation in the area hundred of years ago and possibly may 
furnish information for dating purposes. 

Most of the remains in this district belong to the Upper Republican 
culture, so named because the first of the type studied and defined 
were located in the Republican River drainage of southern Nebraska. 
It is not possible at this time to correlate them with any of the known 
tribes, such as the Dakota, Pawnee, or Comanche, but this may be 
done later. Remains of this culture are believed to date from ca. 
A. D. 1200 to 1500. A few of the sites appear to belong to what has 
been called “Woodland” because of their close relationship to others 
east of the Missouri. Tentative dating places it in the centuries 
A. D. 500 to 1200. In addition there are traces of a primitive hunting 
people who inhabited the area several millennia earlier. There is no 
doubt that the work at Medicine Creek has added a large and im- 
portant body of new data on the pre-Columbian inhabitants of western 
Nebraska and from it an unusually complete picture of life in the 
area Should emerge. It seems evident that several long-held scientific 
theories regarding those people and their relationship to their environ- 
ment will need to be revised. The information from Medicine Creek 
certainly will be one of the most significant contributions yet made to 
the study of Plains prehistory. 

The paleontological work, under T. E. White, while not as important 
in some ways as the archeological investigations, is making a definite 
contribution to geology. This is particularly true in the Wind River 
Basin in Wyoming where data collected by the River Basin Surveys 
field party has aided in the identification of younger beds than pre- 
viously had been supposed to be present in the area. Furthermore, no 
historical summary of paleontology in any of the river basins would 
be complete without consideration of the fragments of fossil bones and 
leaves frequently found by archeologists in Indian sites. These ob- 
jects probably were collected as curiosities, although they occasionally 
were used as ornaments and sometimes attempts were made to work 
silicified bones into implements. While not of great significance to 
paleontology, they are a part of the story, and study of the material 
is helpful. Thus far 94 reservoir areas in the Missouri Basin have been 
examined either briefly or in some detail, and specimens have been 
collected from some 68. In a number of cases this material has helped 
to clarify understanding of the area and will provide useful data for 
future reference. 

As during the previous year, Dr. Waldo R. Wedel, on detail to the 
River Basin Surveys from the Division of Archeology, United States 
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National Museum, was in charge of the program. He prepared gen- 
eral plans and coordinated all phases of the work, making numerous 
trips of inspection to the areas where surveys and excavations were in 
progress and supervising the work at Lincoln. He returned to his 
official station at Washington on October 31, but during the fall and 
winter months made regular monthly trips to Lincoln to check on the 
work being done at the field headquarters and laboratory and to assist, 
through advice and discussion, in the preparation of the reports on 
the summer’s activities. He left Washington on May 26 for Lincoln 
and on his arrival there resumed active direction of the program for 
the field season. 

J. Joseph Bauxar, archeologist, was at Chamberlain, S. Dak., at 
the beginning of the fiscal year with the party, under the direction 
of Paul L. Cooper, which was engaged in making a preliminary 
reconnaissance of the west side of the Missouri River in the Fort 
Randall Reservoir area. During the continuance of this work 82 
sites were visited, and data on about 20 others were obtained from local 
people. On July 19 test digging was initiated in some of the more 
promising sites. The period from July 19 to August 20 was devoted 
to the examination of burials at the Wheeler Bridge mound site. 
These occurred in2 low mounds. At one of these there were 12 bundle 
burials, and at the other 2, or possibly 3, of the same type. Inasmuch 
as there were no funerary offerings accompanying any of the burials 
and the material in the mounds was scarce, there was nothing to 
indicate possible cultural relationship for these remains. On August 
20 Mr. Bauxar shifted his operations to the Pease Creek site where 
he opened an exploratory trench through a large refuse mound. 
Two definite occupation levels were noted there, and a large quantity 
of cultural material was recovered. The specimens suggest affiliation 
with either Upper Republican or prehistoric Arikara peoples. On 
September 17 investigations were started at another site which gave 
indications of a well-defined occupation level. Two trenches were 
dug at that location. They revealed a well-defined occupation level 
which extended below the plow zone. This work was completed on 
October 6, and attention was then turned to the Oldham site where two 
subsurface circular house floors were uncovered. These presumably 
belong to a late occupation which apparently was Arikara. Some 
slight evidence of an earlier Woodland occupation was also noted. 
A preliminary examination of all the data collected from the various 
sites investigated indicates a range of cultural types extending back 
from late historic Yankton through what possibly was early Arikara 
and even earlier Woodland. 

Mr. Bauxar returned to Lincoln on November 6 and from then 
until April 4 was engaged in working up his material and in establish- 
ing an ethnohistory file for the Missouri Basin to be used as a ready 
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reference by the staff in correlating archeological materials with those 
of known tribes. The Thwaites and Biddle editions of the Lewis and 
Clark journals and the Ordway journal were the sources examined 
for the desired information. <A total of approximately 1,500 items 
pertaining to tribal locations, contacts, material culture, and other 
features were extracted from these journals. When this material has 
been prepared for filing under tribal and subject-matter headings, it, 
probably will fill some 15,000 index cards. 

From April 4 to June 26 Mr. Bauxar was on special assignment to 
the National Park Service for the purpose of conducting historical 
investigations at the Homestead National Monument in Gage County, 
Nebr. Five limited areas were examined, and a report on the excava- 
tions was prepared and submitted to the National Park Service, 
Region Two Office, at Omaha. Upon the completion of this detail 
Mr. Bauxar returned to the Lincoln headquarters and resumed his 
work on the ethnohistory project. 

On July 1 Wesley L. Bliss, archeologist, was working with the 
field party under his direction at the Glendo Reservoir project in 
Platte County, Wyo. The survey of this area, started in the month of 
June, was completed on July 2, and having located a total of 43 sites 
the party moved the following day to Boysen Reservoir, in Fremont 
County, where further investigations were carried on until July 26. 
During this period tests were made in Birdshead Cave in the Owl 
Creek Mountains about 5 miles west of the dam site. This cave 
showed six levels of occupation, and prospects for obtaining interest- 
ing information about the aboriginal inhabitants of the area were so 
promising that plans were made to return to it later in the season. 
On July 27 the party moved to the Oregon Basin project in Park 
County where it continued reconnaissance work, locating additional 
sites which increased the total for the basin to 28, and did some test 
digging in two rock shelters. August 11 it moved to the Canyon 
Ferry Reservoir near Helena, Mont. Investigations there added to 
the number of sites located during the preliminary examination of 
the area in 1946, making a total of 31. The work there was completed 
on August 26, and attention was turned to the proposed Tiber Reser- 
voir near Shelby, Mont., where work continued until September 9. 
During this period Mr. Bliss and his party spent 4 days traveling by 
boat in order to locate and examine sites exposed along the river-cut 
terraces. These sites could not be reached by land and were not 
visited during the preliminary reconnaissance made the previous year. 
Additional sites located bring the total for Tiber to 58. Leaving this 
area, Mr. Bliss returned to the Boysen Reservoir and from September 
11 to November 6 completed excavation of the Birdshead Cave and 
did some test digging in other sites. He returned to Lincoln on No- 
vember 8 and from then until the end of the fiscal year was engaged 
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in laboratory work and the preparation of supplementary reports 
on the Glendo, Boysen, and Canyon Ferry projects. He also wrote 
a “Summary Report on the Archeology of the Wyoming-Montana 
River Basin Surveys of 1947—with Comments on Smokey Hill and 
Republican River Sub-basins in Kansas and Nebraska.” Mr. Bliss 
presented two papers at the Fifth Conference for Plains Archeology 
in November. One of these summarized the results of the archeologi- 
cal surveys in Wyoming and Montana and the other discussed the 
subject of Early Man in the northwest Plains. Mr. Bliss also attended 
the joint meeting of the American Anthropological Association and 
the Society for American Archeology at Albuquerque, N. Mex., in 
December, and presented a paper dealing with archeological problems 
in the western Plains. 

As previously stated, Paul L. Cooper was in charge of a survey party 
which at the beginning of the fiscal year was operating in the Fort 
Randall Reservoir area in South Dakota. On July 12 and 13 Mr. 
Cooper attended a field conference of workers in upper Missouri River 
archeology at Bismarck, N. Dak., and from there he accompanied Dr. 
Waldo R. Wedel, field director of the River Basin Surveys, and Dr. 
Jesse D. Jennings, National Park Service archeologist, on an inspec- 
tion trip to a site which was being excavated by the University of 
North Dakota near Fort Yates, N. Dak. From there he returned to 
Lincoln and until August 4 worked on a preliminary report on the 
archeological resources of the Fort Randall Reservoir. On August 6, 
after conferring for 2 days with personnel of the Corps of Engineers 
in Omaha and with the Director of the University of South Dakota 
Museum at Vermillion, Mr. Cooper returned to the Fort Randall field 
unit which had been under the direction of Mr. Bauxar during his 
absence. From then until October 28 he remained with the field party 
and participated in the investigations already discussed in connection 
with Mr. Bauxar’s activities. He then returned to Lincoln to take 
charge of the field headquarters upon the departure of Dr. Wedel for 
Washington. 

Mr. Cooper continued this supervision, which was both technical 
and administrative, throughout the fall and winter months during the 
periods when Dr. Wedel was in Washington. He made several trips 
to Omaha and Denver for the purpose of consulting with officials of 
the National Park Service, the Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. As time permitted, the data collected during the field 
season were summarized preparatory to the writing of technical re- 
ports, and preliminary reports were prepared on certain phases of the 
field work. He also participated in the Fifth Conference for Plains 
Archeology, presenting a paper summarizing the field work and dis- 
cussing pottery types found in certain districts in the Plains area. In 
May Mr. Cooper represented the Missouri Basin project of the River 
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Basin Surveys at the annual session of the Nebraska Academy of Sci- 
ences and read a paper explaining and summarizing the activities of 
the Surveys. On June 3 Mr. Cooper left Lincoln for North Dakota. 
Two days were spent en route in conferring with personnel at the 
University of South Dakota Museum. Arriving at the Heart Butte 
Reservoir project on the Park River in North Dakota, Mr. Cooper 
initiated reconnaissance work and started some test excavations in 
a site not far above the location for the dam. These investigations 
were in progress at the close of the fiscal year. 

Robert B. Cumming, Jr., archeologist, continued to serve as the 
laboratory supervisor at the Lincoln headquarters. He planned and 
directed the procedures for processing specimens, photographic nega- 
tives and prints, the preparation of maps and diagrams for the reports, 
the typing of manuscripts and cutting of stencils, and the general 
maintenance of equipment. During the course of the year 37,406 speci- 
mens were cleaned, repaired if necessary, numbered, cataloged, and 
stored. Since the beginning of the project 59,306 specimens have been 
processed. Over 830 photographic negatives and their prints were 
added to the files, bringing the total to 1,256. Approximately 100 
kkodachrome positives were cataloged, making 179 now available for 
use in illustrating talks about the program. During the year Mr. 
Cumming established a file for photographic enlargements suitable 
for publicity purposes and one for lantern slides. Reference maps 
and aerial photographs were indexed and filed, 835 of the former and 
277 of the latter now being available for use by the staff. In addition 
Mr. Cumming assisted in and supervised the mimeographing and 
assembling of reports issued during the year. These consisted of 10 
preliminary archeological reports, 5 supplementary archeological 
reports, and 2 paleontological reports. He also carried on the project 
inventory and requisitioning of supplies throughout the year. During 
such times as the field director and acting director were away from 
Lincoln he was in charge of the field office. 

From July 1 to November 7, Jack T. Hughes, archeologist, assisted 
Wesley L. Bliss in Wyoming and Montana, where he participated in 
reconnaissance and survey of several reservoir basins. From Novem- 
ber 8 to May 30 he worked in the office at Lincoln where he aided in 
the preparation of various reports on the field work of the 1947 
season. He wrote two reports entitled “Supplementary Appraisal of 
the Archeological Resources of Oregon Basin Reservoir, Park County, 
Wyoming” and “Supplementary Appraisal of the Archeological Re- 
sources of Tiber Reservoir, Toole and Liberty Counties, Montana.” 
He also prepared the following section of a report entitled “Archeology 
of Birdshead Cave, Fremont County, Wyoming”: Introduction, site, 
locale, occupation, and complexes, as well as parts of those on remains 
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and conclusions. During this period Mr. Hughes also devoted some of 
his time to an analysis of the archeological materials in the collection 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society from the Barn Butte site on 
the North Platte River in Garden County, Nebr., in the preparation of 
a report on this site; the preparation of a table showing proposed 
correlations of geological, climatological, and archeological events 
at several selected sites in the western United States; and in the prepa- 
ration of a report on stonework terminology for the Nomenclature 
Committee of the Conference for Plains Archeology. 

Mr. Hughes left Lincoln on June 1 for the Angostura Reservoir 
in South Dakota where, with J: M. Shippee, field assistant, he began 
a reconnaissance and intensive survey of the area to be flooded. This 
work was in progress at the close of the year. 

At the start of the fiscal year, Marvin F. Kivett, archeologist, was 
in charge of a party engaged in an archeological reconnaissance of 
the proposed Garrison Reservoir in northwest North Dakota. This 
reconnaissance included surface survey and limited test excavations in 
a number of the more important of the 70-odd known sites located in 
and adjacent to the reservoir. These sites include permanent earth- 
lodge villages, buried occupational zones, burial locations, and 
numerous tipi-ring groups. The reconnaissance was terminated at 
Garrison on August 20, and the party transferred its attention to 
the Baldhill Reservoir on the Sheyenne River, where a brief recon- 
naissance was carried on from August 22 to August 28. This resulted 
in the location of 10 archeological sites, 7 of which were occupational 
areas and 3 were mound groups. All the occupational sites yielded 
some pottery, while one mound tested yielded four disarticulated 
burials. The party returned to the River Basin Surveys Laboratory 
in Lincoln on August 29. 

On September 5 Mr. Kivett went to the Medicine Creek Reservoir, 
Frontier County, Nebr., to do some test digging at several previously 
located sites. Four pit-house floors, located in two village sites at- 
tributable to a variant of the Upper Republican complex, were ex- 
cavated, and an occupational area located on a low terrace near the 
mouth of Lime Creek was tested by means of trenches. The latter 
site presumably is a variant of the Woodland pattern. This work was 
terminated on November 9 because of inclement weather, and Mr. 
Kivett returned to Lincoln. 

During the period November 10 to March 27 Mr. Kivett prepared 
preliminary archeological reports for the Baldhill and Garrison Reser- 
voirs in North Dakota, and the proposed Davis Creek Reservoir in 
Nebraska. He also worked on a technical paper dealing with a shell- 
bead ossuary excavated during the fall of 1946 on Prairie Dog Creek, 
Phillips County, Kans., near the upper limits of the Harlan County 
Reservoir. 
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On March 28 Mr. Kivett returned to the Medicine Creek Reservoir 
to begin an extensive excavation program. During the period March 
29 to June 30, three village sites on or near the dam axis were excavated, 
and digging was started at the remains of a fourth village a short 
distance above the dam in the reservoir basin. This work included 
the uncovering of 25 house floors, the recovery of 2 burials, and ex- 
tensive excavations in midden areas associated with the house floors. 
Power machinery, furnished by the Bureau of Reclamation, was used 
primarily for removing the sterile overburden covering most of the 
area, for the removal of refuse dirt, and for digging exploratory test 
trenches. The bulk of the materials recovered appear to be attribut- 
able to the Upper Republican aspect. At the close of the fiscal year 
the work was continuing, with attention being directed toward a series 
of small sites on the right bank of the reservoir basin approximately 
1 mile above the dam axis. 

George Metcalf was appointed field assistant on September 25 and 
proceeded immediately to the Medicine Creek Reservoir where he 
joined Marvin F. Kivett in the excavation being conducted there. 
He returned to Lincoln on November 9 and from then until March 
28, when he again went to Medicine Creek, he devoted his time to 
classifying, studying, and writing a technical paper on the specimens 
collected during the field work. This report included not only the 
material obtained by the River Basin Surveys party, but also that 
secured by a group from the Nebraska State Historical Society which 
had excavated several house sites in the area during the summer. 
Mr. Metcalf’s manuscript will be incorporated into the major report 
on the Medicine Creek investigations. On June 30 he was in charge 
of a portion of the work at Medicine Creek. 

J. M. Shippee, field assistant, was with the Bliss party from July 
1 to November 8. After his return to Lincoln he devoted the time 
in the laboratory to work on the specimens from Birdshead Cave, the 
sorting and classifying of artifacts from other localities, and the prep- 
aration of maps. He left Lincoln on June 1 with the Hughes party 
and was participating in the surveys at Angostura Reservoir at the 
end of the year. 

Dr. Theodore E. White, paleontologist, was occupied in paleontolog- 
ical reconnaissance from July 1 to September 19. In the course of 
this work he visited 7 reservoir areas in Nebraska, 23 in Wyoming, and 
25 in Montana. This phase of his investigations was interrupted 
from August 21 to September 11 while he dug the skull and several 
vertebrae of a dinosaur from the Jurassic Morrison beds in the Middle 
Fork Reservoir area in northeastern Wyoming. Dr. White returned 
to the Lincoln office on September 20 and spent the time until Octo- 
ber 8 preparing preliminary reports on the reservoir projects exam- 
ined during the summer. He then left for the Rocky Ford and Philip 
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Reservoir areas in South Dakota and from there proceeded to the 
Boysen Reservoir in Wyoming where he initiated a survey of the area 
to be inundated by that project. While in the Boysen Basin he col- 
lected a number of specimens of fossil mammals and a large soft- 
shelled turtle. He returned to Lincoln November 7 and from then 
until January 6 devoted his time to writing reports and consulting 
geological literature for information bearing on the reservoir areas. 

Leaving Lincoln, Dr. White went to Texas where, from January 9 
to 29, he made a paleontological reconnaissance of the Whitney Reser- 
voir basin on the upper Brazos River. From there he returned to 
Washington, D. C., and from February 2 to May 15 worked in the 
United States National Museum identifying osteological material ob- 
tained from archeological sites, examining specimens, consulting geo- 
logical literature relative to the reservoir areas in the Missouri Basin 
and Texas, and preparing reports. He then went to the Lincoln office 
and devoted the period from May 18 to June 1 making preparations 
for the summer’s field activities. He left Lincoln on June 1 for the 
Boysen Reservoir where he resumed the investigations interrupted by 
the onset of bad weather the previous autumn. From June 4 to June 
30 he collected a number of specimens of fossil mammals and reptiles 
and made extensive notes on the structure and stratigraphy of the 
area. 

A number of student assistants were employed during the year as 
members of the various field parties. Robert L. Hall and Warren 
Wittry were with the Cooper party in South Dakota from July 1 to 
September 10, when they returned to college. Both men again joined 
Mr. Cooper on June 22 and were working with him at the Heart Butte 
Reservoir at the end of the fiscal year. Gordon F. McKenzie, John 
L. Essex, and Leo L. Stewart were with Marvin F. Kivett at the 
Garrison and Baldhill Reservoir projects in North Dakota at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. Mr. Stewart left the party on August 20, and 
Mr. Essex and Mr. McKenzie terminated their employment on August 
30 following the return to the Lincoln headquarters. H. G. Pierce was 
with the Bliss party in Wyoming and Montana from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 10. John C. Donohoe assisted Dr. Theodore E. White from 
July 1 to September and again joined him on June 14 for work in the 
Boysen Reservoir. Ernest Lundelius joined the staff on June 1 and left 
Lincoln with Dr. White when he started for Wyoming. Both he and 
Mr. Donohoe were with the White party at the close of the year. 

Pacific Coast area.—During the fiscal year the River Basin Surveys 
project in the Pacific Coast region carried out investigations of the 
archeological and paleontological resources in 14 reservoir areas in 
the Columbia Basin, and in 7 reservoir areas in central California. 
The results of this work were described in reports prepared for mim- 
eographing and limited distribution. A total of 180 sites were found 
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in the Columbia Basin reservoirs, including sites of major and minor 
importance, and a total of 80 in those in California. 

Dr. Philip Drucker, detailed from the regular staff of the Bureau 
to serve as field director, was in charge of activities in thisarea. Dur- 
ing the period from July 1 to September 30 he made field headquarters 
at Eugene, Oreg., utilizing office space made available to the Surveys 
by the Department of Anthropology of the University of Oregon. He 
divided his time about equally between the Eugene office, where he 
planned the survey work and carried out the routine necessary for its 
operation, and the field, where he at times accompanied the survey par- 
ties, and checked on the results of their investigations. At the end of 
September he departed for Washington, D. C., having closed the field 
headquarters for the winter. In Washington he prepared the reports 
previously mentioned on the basis of the data collected by the field 
parties, in addition to his activities as a member of the staff of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology. 

On May 138 he left Washington for the Pacific Coast, stopping en 
route at Milwaukee, Wis., for the purpose of conferring with the 
Committee for the Recovery of Archeological Remains which met 
in that city on the 14th and of participating in a symposium on the 
River Basin Surveys program. He arrived at Portland, Oreg., where 
he conferred with the officials of the Columbia Basin Recreational 
Survey Office concerning the status of various reservation projects 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers in the 
Columbia Basin. On May 18 he arrived in Eugene, Oreg., where he 
completed arrangements for office and laboratory space at the De- 
partment of Anthropology of the University of Oregon. From May 
20 to 28 he conferred with officials of the Region Four Office of the 
National Park Service at San Francisco on plans for the field season, 
and also with representatives of the departments of anthropology at 
the University of California, Berkeley, University of California at 
Los Angeles, and the University of Washington. As the result of 
these conferences, arrangements were made for two cooperative pro- 
grams of research. The Department of Anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of Washington arranged to put a party in the field under the direc- 
tion of a member of the River Basin Surveys staff, to make an intensive 
survey and preliminary testing of the Potholes (O’Sullivan) Reservoir 
area in eastern Washington. The corresponding department at the 
University of California arranged to undertake investigations during 
the latter part of the summer in reservoirs in the upper San Joaquin 
drainage that had previously been examined by the survey. 

During the month of June Dr. Drucker was occupied with planning 
the itineraries of survey field parties and obtaining the necessary per- 
sonnel and equipment for them. On June 28 the parties were as- 
sembled, given the necessary instructions, and sent into the field. At 
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the close of the fiscal year Dr. Drucker was at the field headquarters 
in Eugene. 

Franklin Fenega and Clarence E. Smith, archeologists, had just 
commenced their field work at the beginning of the fiscal year. During 
the month of July they investigated three reservoir areas in the 
Willamette River drainage, the Detroit, Dorena, and Meridian, in 
Oregon. From there they proceeded to the site of the McNary Reser- 
voir on the Columbia River just upstream from Umatilla, Oreg., and 
Plymouth, Wash., where they continued investigations for the re- 
mainder of the summer. All these reservoirs are Corps of Engineers 
projects. McNary Reservoir they found to be extremely rich in archeo- 
logical remains, and after the preliminary reconnaissance survey had 
been completed on August 20, they carried out an intensive survey to 
establish which of the many sites found would most fruitfully reward 
excavation. On the basis of their intensive survey it was possible 
to make recommendations for the excavation of five groups of sites. 
On completion of the field work they summarized their field data, and 
submitted a preliminary report. Mr. Fenega resigned from the River 
Basin Surveys on September 22 in order to return to his academic 
work at the University of California. Mr. Smith was transferred to 
temporary headquarters at Berkeley, Calif., on the 22d, and carried 
out surveys at the following reservoirs in California: Dry Creek, 
Monticello, Kelsey Creek, Indian Valley, Sly Park, and Wilson Valley. 
On December 17 he resigned from the Surveys to resume academic 
work at the University of California. 

Richard D. Daugherty, archeologist, and Francis A. Riddell, field 
assistant, were also just starting field work at the beginning of the 
fiscal year. During the remainder of the field season they examined 
the following reservoir areas: Cascade, Smith’s Ferry, Scrivers Creek, 
Garden Valley in Idaho; Equalizing, Long Lake, and Potholes (O’Sul- 
livan) in Washington; Anderson Ranch and Palisades in Idaho; and 
Hungry Horse in Montana; all projects of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The greatest wealth of archeological remains they found to occur in 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s Columbia Basin project, comprising 
Equalizing, Long Lake, and Potholes (O’Sullivan) Reservoirs. Both 
men resigned from the River Basin Surveys staff on September 24, 
having completed the preliminary reports on their field investiga- 
tions for the season. On June 15, Mr. Daugherty was reappointed to 
the River Basin Surveys staff and was put in charge of the coopera- 
tive project arranged with the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of Washington. On June 19 he departed for the field 
with his crew and established a field camp in the Moses Lake area. 
At the end of the fiscal year he was still in the field in that location, 
Mr. Riddell was reappointed to the River Basin Surveys staff as field 
assistant on July 28 and departed with other members of the survey 
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crew to begin an investigation at Benham Falls Reservoir in eastern 
Oregon. 

George L. Coale, archeologist, Harry S. Riddell, Jr., field assistant, 
and Douglas Osborne, field assistant, joined the staff of River Basin 
Surveys on June 28 and proceeded to Benham Falls Reservoir to begin 
the season’s survey work there. 

Albert D. Mohr and William S. King, who had assisted Clarence 
E. Smith during October and November, were employed by the River 
Basin Surveys temporarily as field assistants during the period May 
16-21 to carry out an investigation of the Mariposa Reservoir basin on 
Mariposa Creek on the east side of the San Joaquin Valley in central 
California. Only three small sites were located and none were rec- 
ommended for further investigation. 

Cooperating institutions.—State and local institutions have con- 
tributed to the River Basin Surveys program in various ways. In 
addition to furnishing space for field offices and laboratories as at the 
University of Nebraska, the University of Texas, the University of 
Denver, Western State College, the University of California, and the 
University of Oregon, universities and local institutions in some cases 
have joined forces with the Surveys for cooperative projects and in 
others have taken over units in the survey program. As previously 
mentioned, the excavation project at the O’Sullivan Reservoir in 
Washington was a cooperative undertaking between the University of 
Washington and the River Basin Surveys. This also was true for the 
surveys in western Colorado where members of the Surveys staff 
worked with field parties from Western State College at Gunnison. 

During the year the University of Kentucky made surveys at the 
Wolf Creek Reservoir on the Cumberland River, and at the Dewey 
Reservoir on Johns Creek in the Big Sandy River drainage. In 
addition, the University conducted excavations at the Wolf Creek 
Reservoir and furnished the River Basin Surveys with a detailed 
report on its activities. The University of Georgia established sur- 
veys in the Chattahoochee and Flint River basins and did some ex- 
cavation work in areas which will be inundated. The Alabama Muse- 
um of Natural History did reconnaissance work and some digging. 
The Florida Park Service took over the survey of the area in Florida 
which will be flooded by the construction of the Woodruff Dam on 
the Apalachicola River near Chattahoochee. The University of Ten- 
nessee made a survey of the Stewarts Ferry Reservoir basin on Stones 
River and did preliminary reconnaissance at the Harpeth River proj- 
ect. It also made arrangements for some salvage work at the Center 
Hill Reservoir where the impounding of water began too soon for the 
River Basin Surveys to do more than make a reconnaissance and rec- 
ommend the excavation of certain sites. The University of Missouri, 
in cooperation with the Missouri Archeological Society, made surveys 
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in the Bull Shoals, Clearwater, Pomme de Terre, Joanna, Table Rock, 
and Waco Reservoirs, and carried on excavations in key sites at Bull 
Shoals and Clearwater. The University of Oklahoma did some exca- 
vation work in a village site which will be flooded by the Fort Gibson 
Reservoir on the Grand (Neosho) River. The University of Kansas 
did survey work and started excavations at a village site in the Kanap- 
olis River basin on the Smoky Hill River in Kansas. In Nebraska the 
State Historical Society carried on excavations at archeological sites 
in the Medicine Creek Reservoir area outside the Federally acquired 
lands adding important supplemental information on remains beyond 
the localities being worked by the River Basin Surveys. The Lab- 
oratory of Anthropology of the University of Nebraska excavated in 
two important sites in the Harlan County Reservoir area on the Re- 
publican River in the southern part of the State. The University of 
Nebraska State Museum carried on paleontological work near the 
Medicine Creek Dam site and on Lime Creek, a tributary of Medicine 
Creek, where important information was obtained on some of the earli- 
est cultural remains thus far found in North America. The Museum 
also collected paleontological material from the Harlan County Reser- 
voir. The University of North Dakota, in cooperation with the 
North Dakota Historical Society, carried on excavations at the Heart 
Butte Reservoir, on the Heart River, in the summer of 1947, and at 
the Baldhill Reservoir on the Sheyenne River beginning June 21, 
1948. The University of Colorado made a preliminary reconnais- 
sance of the 8 reservoir areas comprising the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, while the University of Denver made brief surveys of 12 reser- 
voir basins comprising the Blue-South Platte project. Western 
State College of Colorado did preliminary work in nine reservoir 
basins of the Gunnison-Arkansas project. The Museum of Northern 
Arizona, at Flagstaff, assumed responsibility for surveys at the Alamo 
project on Williams River in the western part of the State, but had 
not started investigations at the end of the year. The Archeological 
Surveys Association of Southern California, sponsored by a number 
of museums in that area, completed surveys in eight proposed reservoir 
and flood-control projects in that portion of the State. The Univer- 
sity of California, at Berkeley, took over responsibility for the exca- 
vation of key sites located by the River Basin Surveys in the Pine 
Flat Reservoir on King’s River and in the Isabella Reservoir on Kern 
River. Actual operations had not yet gotten under way, however, 
by June 30. 

Progress reports and completed reports prepared by the cooperat- 
ing organizations are sent to the River Basin Surveys so that the 
results of their investigations may be coordinated with the over-all 
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program. All the information obtained by these groups thus becomes 
a part of the general record of the River Basin Surveys. 


EDITORIAL WORK AND PUBLICATIONS 


There were issued 1 Annual Report, 2 Bulletin volumes (Hand- 
book of South American Indians), and 4 Publications of the Institute 
of Social Anthropology as listed below: 


Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1946-1947, 
30 pp. 

Bulletin 148. Handbook of South American Indians. Julian H. Steward, 
editor. Volume 3, The Tropical Forest tribes. 986 pp., 126 pls., 134 figs., 8 maps. 
Volume 4, The Circum-Caribbean tribes, 609 pp., 98 pls., 79 figs., 11 maps. 

Institute of Social Anthropology Publ. No. 4. Cultural and historical geography 
of Southwest Guatemala, by Felix Webster McBryde. 184 pp., 48 pls., 2 figs., 
25 maps. 

Institute of Social Anthropology Publ. No.5. Highland communities of Central 
Peru: A regional survey, by Harry Tschopik, Jr. 56 pp., 16 pls., 2 maps. 

Institute of Social Anthropology Publ. No. 6. Hmpire’s children: The people 
of Tzintzuntzan, by George M. Foster. 297 pp., 16 pis., 36 figs., 2 maps. 

Institute of Social Anthropology Publ. No. 7%. Cultural geography of the 
modern Tarascan area, by Robert C. West. 77 pp., 14 pls., 6 figs., 21 maps. 


The following publications were in press at the close of the fiscal 
year: 


Bulletin 143. Handbook of South American Indians. Julian H. Steward, 
editor. Volume 5, The comparative ethnology of South American Indians. 
Volume 6, Physical anthropology, linguistics, and cultural geography of South 
American Indians. 

Institute of Social Anthropology Publ. No. 8. Sierra Popoluca speech, by 
Mary L. Foster and George M. Foster. 

Institute of Social Anthropology Publ. No. 9. The Terena and the Caduveo of 
Southern Mato Grosso, Brazil, by Kalervo Oberg. 

Institute of Social Anthropology Publ. No. 10. Nomads of the Long Bow: 
The Siriono of Eastern Bolivia, by Allan R. Holmberg. 


Publications distributed totaled 25,037 as compared with 8,205 for 
the fiscal year 1947. 


LIBRARY 


Accessions in the library of the Bureau totaled 145 volumes, bring- 
ing the total accession record as of June 30, 1948, to 34,607. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Work on the restoration of Indian photographs consumed the 
greater part of the year. ‘The rest of the time was spent on work for 
the editors and on the preparation of maps and illustrations for 
Bureau publications. 
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ARCHIVES 


Ever-increasing use is being made of the manuscript and photo- 
graphic collections of the Bureau. Cards for the manuscript catalog, 
compiled for publication, have been typed and assembled. Upon 
completion of this project, a similar catalog of the photographic 
negatives in the Bureau collection, was begun. Approximately 2,600 
cards for this catalog were typed by the end of the fiscal year. 

The Bureau also put into operation its new filing system of photo- 
graphic prints, the first installment of 30 albums having been ac- 
quired for prints from newly restored negatives. Each print is 
labeled with information pertinent to the subject. Full biographical 
data is furnished where possible in the case of portraits, so that the 
information is easily accessible to inquirers. At the close of the fiscal 
year, approximately 200 new file prints have been thus filed. Prints 
for the duplicate reserve file also have been labeled and filed with 
protecting paper between the prints. Requests for pay orders ex- 
ceeded 300 prints during the year. 

Up to July 1, 1948, 200 restorations of old negatives were com- 
pleted. This necessitated the making of 200 11- by 14-inch enlarge- 
ments, 200 mountings, 200 8- by 10-inch negatives, and 600 8- by 
10-inch file prints. In addition to the restoration program, the Bureau 
photographer filled requisitions for 53 negatives, 988 prints, and 807 
enlargements. 


COLLECTIONS 


Collections transferred by the Bureau of American Ethnology 
to the United States National Museum during the fiscal year were 
as follows: 


Accession 
No. Collection 
177,085. 1 skeleton of an Indian child, 2-3 years old, from near Lela, Wheeler 


County, Tex. 
177,393. 1 skull and 4 cervical vertebrae of a dinosaur. Collected by Dr. 
Theodore E. White 1214 miles west of Kaycee, Johnson County, Wyo. 
178,819. Archeological material collected at Cerro de las Mesas, Veracruz, 
México, 1941, by the National Geographic Society-Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Expedition under the direction of Dr. M. W. Stirling. 
178,831. 3 Miocene specimens from the Canyon Ferry Reservoir area in Mon- 
tana; and 6 Eocene specimens from the Boysen Reservoir area in 
Wyoming. Collected by Dr. T. E. White and John ©. Donohoe. 
178,942. 538 specimens of archeological material collected by Dr. Gordon R. 
Willey from the Center Hill Reservoir on Caney Fork River, DeKalb 
County, Tenn. 
179,088. 2 mollusks from Medicine Creek, Nebr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


During the year Dr. Antonio J. Waring of Savannah, Ga., was 
made a collaborator of the Bureau of American Ethnology, while 
Miss Frances Densmore and Dr. John R. Swanton continued as 
collaborators. 

During the course of the year information was furnished by mem- 
bers of the Bureau staff in reply to numerous inquiries concerning 
the American Indians, both past and present, of both continents. 
Various specimens sent to the Bureau were identified and data on 
them furnished for their owners. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. W. Stirtine, Director. 

Dr. A. WeTMoRE, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 6 
REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities 
of the International Exchange Service for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1948. 

The Smithsonian Institution is the official United States agency for 
the exchange with other nations of governmental, scientific, and 
literary publications. This exchange is carried on throughout the 
world under various conventions, treaties, and other international 
agreements. 

The number of packages received for transmission during the year 
was 760,119, an increase over the previous year of 56,321. The weight 
of these packages was 812,189 pounds, an increase of 38,214 pounds. 
The average weight of the individual package is approximately 1 
pound, 1 ounce, as compared with the average of the previous year of 
1 pound, 2 ounces—an indication that the institutions are shipping 
less of the material that was held during the war. The material re- 
ceived from both foreign and domestic sources for distribution is 
classified as shown in the following table: 


Packages Weight 
Number Number Pounds Pounds 
United States parliamentary documents sent abroad _- 346/68 | See 16352625 | 2s eee 
Publications received in return for parliamentary docu-. 

a aT ARG) NOUS re a ee a He Ms A 351230) See a 6, 993 
United sstates departmental documents sent abroad_- 186) 020) | Rescue 224; 063i) | seen 
Publications received in return for departmental docu- 

3,192) |e ee 12, 034 


Mises ingooas scientific and literary publications sent 
ADE OA NL A a TE NTS ANA EE Le ET 19856355) se soe 3463645) | sees 
Miscellaneous scientific and literary publications re- 
ceived from abroad for distribution in the United 


PS ee SS) SAN LES UT Ua gC PN Ue SV a ND Ee QP 274i | Monee eae 59, 192 
EAD aN ANS SU DO Tt NT 731, 423 28, 696 733, 970 78, 219 
Grant otal ee ee Ee abate LL hee 760, 119 812, 189 

' 


The packages are forwarded partly by mail direct to the addressees 
and partly by freight to the foreign exchange bureaus. The number 
of boxes shipped to the foreign exchange bureaus was 3,107, an in- 
crease of 529. Of the boxes shipped 533 were for depositories of full 
sets of the United States Government documents furnished in ex- 
change for the official publications of foreign governments for deposit 
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in the Library of Congress. The number of packages forwarded by 
mail was 197,355. 

The first shipments of exchange publications to the Japanese Ex- 
change Bureau, under the jurisdiction of the National Library of 
Japan (the former Imperial Library), were made during the year. 

In spite of the fact that considerable savings in transportation cost 
were effected by exporting from Baltimore instead of New York, and 
in spite of the advantage gained through special arrangements for 
shipments to Germany, the allotment for transportation was practi- 
cally exhausted by the end of March 1948. Therefore, it was necessary 
to curtail shipments sharply during the last 3 months of the fiscal year 
1948, which resulted in a backlog at the end of the year of approxi- 
mately 225,000 pounds. 

Consignments are now forwarded to all countries except Rumania, 
with which country negotiations were continued through diplomatic 
channels to effect the resumption of normal exchange relations. 


FOREIGN DEPOSITORIES OF GOVERNMENTAL DOCUMENTS 


The number of sets of United States official publications received by 
the Exchange Service to be sent abroad in return for the official publica- 
tions sent by foreign governments for deposit in the Library of Con- 
gress is 94 (57 full and 37 partial sets). The Bulgarian Bibliograph- 
ical Institute has been added to the list as the official depository of 
Bulgaria. 


DEPOSITORIES OF FULL SETS 


ARGENTINA: Direccién de Investigaciones, Archivo, Biblioteca y LegislaciOn Ex- 
tranjero, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriories y Culto, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: Commonwealth Parliament and National Library, Canberra. 
New SoutH WALES: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND: Parliamentary Library, Brisbane. 
SoutH AustTRALIA: Public Library of South Australia, Adelaide. 
TASMANIA: Parliamentary Library, Hobart. 
Vicror1a: Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Public Library of Western Australia, Perth. 
AUSTRIA: National Library of Austria, Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Bibliotheque Royale, Bruxelles. 
Brazit: Instituto Nacional do Livro, Rio de Janeiro. 
Bute@arta: Bulgarian Bibliographical Institute, Sofia.* 
CANADA: Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 
MAnrroBa: Provincial Library, Winnipeg. 
OntTaArRIo: Legislative Library, Toronto. 
QUEBEC: Library of the Legislature of the Province of Quebec. 
CHILE: Biblioteca Nacional, Santiago. 
CHINA: Ministry of Education, National Library, Nanking, China. 
PrrPineg: National Library of Peiping. 
CoLoMBIA: Biblioteca Nacional, Bogota. 


1 Added during the year. 
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Costa Rrca : Oficina de Depésito y Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, San José. 
CusA: Ministerio de Estado, Canje Internacional, Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : Bibliothéque de l’Assemblée Nationale, Prague. 
Denmark: Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Copenhagen. 
Eaypr: Bureau des Publications, Ministére des Finances, Cairo. 
EstonrA: Riigiraamatukogu (State Library), Tallinn. 
FINLAND: Parliamentary Library, Helsinki. 
FRANCE: Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
GERMANY: Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, Berlin.’ 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
ENGLAND: British Museum, London. 
Lonpon : London School of Economics and Political Science. (Depository of 
the London County Council.) 
Huncary: Library of Parliament, Budapest.® 
InDIA: Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
IRELAND: National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 
Iraty: Ministerio della Publica Istruxione, Rome. 
Japan: National Library of Japan, Tokyo. 
Mexico: Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Departamento de Informacién para 
el Extranjero, Mexico, D. F. 
NETHERLANDS: Royal Library, The Hague. 
New ZHALAND: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 
NorTHERN IRELAND: H. M. Stationery Office, Belfast. 
Norway: Universitets-Bibliothek, Oslo. (Depository of the Government of 
Norway.) 
Peru: Seccién de Propaganda y Publicaciones, Ministerio de Relaciones Hx- 
teriores, Lima. 
PHILIPPINES: National Library, Manila. 
PoLAND: Bibliothéque Nationale, Warsaw. 
PortucaL: Biblioteca Nacional, Lisbon. 
RuMANIA: Academia Romani, Bucharest.” 
SPAIN: Cambio Internacional de Publicaciones, Avenida Calvo Sotelo 20, Madrid. 
SweEpDEN: Kungliga Biblioteket, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: Bibliothéque Centrale Fédérale, Berne. 
TURKEY : Department of Printing and Engraving, Ministry of Education, Istanbul. 
UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA: State Library, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
UNION oF Soviet SocraLtist Repustics: All-Union Lenin Library, Moscow 115. 
UKRAINE: Ukrainian Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
Kiev. 
UnitTep Nations: Library of the United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
URUGUAY: Oficina de Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA : Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas. 
YUGOSLAVIA: Ministére de l’Education, Belgrade. 


DEPOSITORIES OF PARTIAL SETS 


AFGHANISTAN: Library of the Afghan Academy, Kabul. 
Botivia: Biblioteca del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, La Paz. 
BRAZIL: 

Minas GmRAES: Directoria Geral e Hstatistica em Minas, Bello Horizonte. 
BRITISH GUIANA: Government Secretary’s Office, Georgetown, Demerara. 
BurMA: Secretary to the Government of Burma, Education Department, Rangoon. 


2 Temporarily suspended. 
® Changed from Library, Hungarian House of Delegates, Budapest. 
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CANADA: 
ALBERTA: Provincial Library, Edmonton. 
BriTisH COLUMBIA: Provincial Library, Victoria. 
New Brunswick: Legislative Library, Fredericton. 
Nova Scorta: Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 
SASKATCHEWAN: Legislative Library, Regina. 
CEYLON : Chief Secretary’s Office, Record Department of the Library, Colombo. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Biblioteca de la Universidad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 
Ecuapor: Biblioteca Nacional, Quito. 
GREECE: National Library, Athens.* 
GUATEMALA: Biblioteca Nacional, Guatemala. 
Hartt: Bibliothéque Nationale, Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS: 
Biblioteca y Archivo Nacionales, Tegucigalpa. 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Tegucigalpa. 
IcELAND: National Library, Reykjavik. 
INDIA: 
BIHAR AND ORISSA: Revenue Department, Patna. 
BompBay : Undersecretary to the Government of Bombay, General Department, 
Bombay. 
UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH: University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 
WEST BENGAL: Library, Bengal Legislature, Assembly House, Calcutta. 
IRAN; Imperial Ministry of Education, Tehran. 
TRAQ: Public Library, Baghdad. 
JAMatIcA: Colonial Secretary, Kingston. 
LIBERIA: Department of State, Monrovia. 
Matta: Minister for the Treasury, Valleta. 
NEWFOUNDLAND: Department of Home Affairs, St. John’s. 
NiIcARAGUA : Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Managua. 
PANAMA: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Panama. 
PAKISTAN : Chief Secretary to the Government of Punjab, Lahore. 
Paracuay: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Seccién Biblioteca, Asunci6én. 
SALVADOR ; 
Biblioteca Nacional, San Salvador. 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, San Salvador. 
Sram: National Library, Bangkok.’ 
VATICAN CIty: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vatican City, Italy. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY EXCHANGE OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


There are now being sent abroad 73 copies of the Federal Register 
and 66 copies of the Congressional Record. The countries to which 
these journals are being forwarded are given in the following list: 


DEPOSITORIES OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD AND FEDERAL REGISTER 
ARGENTINA : 
Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Buenos Aires. 
Biblioteca del Poder Judicial, Mendoza ° 
Camara de Diputados, Oficina de Informacion Parliamentaria, Buenos Aires. 
Boletin Oficial de la Reptblica Argentina, Ministerio de Justica e Instruccion 
Publica, Buenos Aires. 


4 Added during the year. 
5 Changed from Department of Foreign Affairs. 
6 Federal Register only. 
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AUSTRALIA : 


Commonwealth Parliament and National Library, Canberra. 

New SoutH WALES; Library of Parliament of New South Wales, Sydney. 
QUEENSLAND: Chief Secretary’s Office, Brisbane. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA; Library of Parliament of Western Australia. 


BRAZIL; 


Biblioteca do Congresso Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 

Imprensa Nacional, Rio de Janeiro.°® 

AMAZONAS: Archivo, Biblioteca e Imprensa Publica, Manaos. 

BAHIA: Governador do Estado da Bahia, Sa0 Salvador. 

ESsPiriro SANTO: Presidencia do Estado do Espirito Santo, Victoria. 
Rio GRANDE DO SUL: Imprensa Oficial do Hstado, Porto Alegre. 
SERGIPE: Biblioteca Publica do Estado de Sergipe, Aracajti. 

SAo Pauto: Imprensa Oficial do Hstado, Sao Paulo. 


British HonpurRAS: Colonial Secretary, Belize. 
CANADA : 


Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 
Clerk of the Senate, Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 


CUBA: 


Biblioteca del Capitolio, Habana. 
Biblioteca Publica Panamericana, Habana.° 


Ei Satvapor: Library, National Assembly, San Salvador.’ 
HGyPT: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Egyptian Government, Cairo.’ 
FRANCE: 


Bibliothéque, Chambre des Députés, Paris. 
Bibliothéque, Conséil de la Republique. 
Publiques de l’Institute de Droit Compare, Université de Paris, Paris.* 


Great Britain: Printed Library of the Foreign Office, London. 
GREECE: Library, Greek Parliament, Athens. 

GUATEMALA: Biblioteca de la Asamblea Legislativa, Guatemala. 
Harr: Bibliothéque Nationale, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS; Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Tegucigalpa. 
INDIA: 


Civil Secretariat Library, Lucknow, United Provinces.‘ 
Legislative Assembly Library, Lucknow, United Provinces. 
Legislative Department, Simla. 


IRELAND: Dail Eireann, Dublin. 
IraLy: International Institute for the Unification of Private Law, Rome.*® 
MEXxIco: 


Direccién General de Informacién, Secretaria de Gobernacion, Mexico, D. F. 

Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico, D. F. 

AGUASCALIENTES ; Gobernador del Estado de Aguascalientes, Aguascalientes. 

CAMPECHE: Gobernador del Estado de Campeche, Campeche. 

Curapas: Gobernador del Estado de Chiapas, Tuxtla Gutierrez. 

CHIHUAHUA: Gobernador del Estado de Chihuahua, Chihuahua. 

COAHUILA: Periédico Oficial del Estado de Coahuila, Palacio de Gobierno, 
Saltillo. 

CoLIM4 : Gobernador del Estado de Colima, Colima. 

DURANGO: Gobernador Constitucional del Estado de Durango, Durango. 

GUANAJUATO: Secretaria General de Gobierno del: Estado, Guanajuato. 


° Federal Register only. 


* Added during the year. 
* Congressional Record only. 
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Merxico—Continued 
GUERRERO: Gobernador del Estado de Guerrero, Chilpancingo. 
JALISCO: Biblioteca del Estado, Guadalajara. 
LOWER CALIFORNIA: Gobernador del Distrito Norte, Mexicali. 
Mexico: Gaceta del Gobierno, Toluca. 
MicuHoacAn: Secretaria General de Gobierno del Estado de Michoacan, 
Morelia. 
MORELOS : Palacio de Gobierno, Cuernavaca. 
NAYARIT: Gobernador de Nayarit, Tepic. 
Nuevo Leon: Biblioteca del Estado, Monterrey. 
Oaxaca: Periodico Oficial, Palacia de Gobierno, Oaxaca. 
PUEBLA: Secretaria General de Gobierno, Puebla. 
QUERETARO: Secretaria General de Gobierno, Seccién de Archivo, Querétaro. 
SAN LuIS Potosi: Congreso del Hstado, San Luis Potosi. 
SrnALoa : Gobernador del Hstado, de Sinaloa, Culiacan. 
SONnorA ; Gobernador del Estado de Sonora, Hermosillo. 
TABASCO: Secretaria General de Gobierno, Seccién 3a, Ramo de Prensa, 
Villahermosa. 
TAMAULIPAS: Secretaria General de Gobierno, Victoria. 
TLAXCALA: Secretaria de Gobierno del Estado, Tlacala. 
VERACRUZ: Gobernador del Hstado de Veracruz, Departmento de Gobernacién 
y Justicia, Jalapa. 
Yucatan: Gobernador del Estado de Yucatin, Mérida. 
New ZraLtanp: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 
PERU: Camara de Diputados, Lima. 
POLAND: Ministry of Justice, Warsaw.’ 
SPAIN: Diputacion de Navarra, San Sebastian. 
SwiITzERLAND: Bibliothéque, Bureau International du Travail, Geneva.’ 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Caps or Goop Hort: Library of Parliament, Cape Town. 
TRANSVAAL: State Library, Pretoria. 
Urucvay: Diario Oficial, Calle Florida 1178, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA : Biblioteca del Congreso, Caracas. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES 


Exchanges are sent to all countries except Rumania. The countries 
listed are those to which shipments are forwarded by freight. To 
other countries not appearing on the list, packages are forwarded 
by mail. 

LIST OF AGENCIES 
Austria; Austrian National Library, Vienna. 
BreLelIuM: Service des Wehanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque Royale de 

Belgique, Bruxelles. 

CHINA: Bureau of International Exchange, National Central Library, Nanking. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Bureau des Hchanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque de l’Assem- 

biée Nationale, Prague 1-100. 

DENMARK: Institut des Hchanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque Royale, Copen- 

hagen K., 

Eeyrer: Government Press, Publications Office, Bulaq, Cairo. 
WINLAND: Delegation of the Scientific Societies of Finland, Kasirngatan 24, 

Helsinki. 


° Federal Register only. 
8094389—48 
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France: Service des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque Nationale, 58 Rue 
de Richelieu, Paris. 

GERMANY: Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, Berlin. 

German Central Committee for Distribution of Cultural Materials, 
Stuttgart.% ” 

Great BRITAIN AND JRELAND: Wheldon & Wesley, 83/84 Berwick Street, 
London, W.1. 

Huncary: Hungarian Libraries Board, Ferenciektere 5, Budapest, IV. 

Inpra: Superintendent of Government Printing and Stationery, Bombay. 

IvaLy: Ufficio degli Sambi Internazionali, Ministero della Publica Istruxione, 
Rome. 

JAPAN : International Exchange Service, National Library of Japan, Uyeno Park, 
Tokyo.” 

NETHERLANDS: International Exchange Bureau of the Netherlands, Royal Li- 
brary, The Hague. 

New Soutu WALES: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 

NEw ZEALAND: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

Norway: Service Norvégien des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque de l’Uni- 
versité Royale, Oslo. 

PALESTINE: Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem.™ 

PoLanD: Service Polonais des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Warsaw. 

PortuGaL: Seccio de Trocas Internacionais, Biblioteca Nacional, Lisbon. 

QUEENSLAND: Bureau of Exchanges of International Publications, Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office, Brisbane. 

RUMANIA; Ministére de la Propagande Nationale, Service des Eichanges Inter- 
nationaux, Bucharest.* 

SoutH AUSTRALIA: South Australian Government Exchanges Bureau, Govern- 
ment Printing and Stationery Office, Adelaide. 

Spain: Junta de Intercambio y Adquisicién de Libros y Revistas para Biblote- 
cas Ptblicas, Ministerio de Hducacién Nacional, Avenida Calvo Sotelo 20, 
Madrid. 

Swepen: Kungliga Biblioteket, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Service Suisse des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque Centrale 
Fédérale, Palais Fédérale, Berne. 

TASMANIA: Secretary to the Premier, Hobart. 

TURKEY: Ministry of Education, Department of Printing and Engraving, 
Istanbul. 

UNIon oF Souta ArricA: Government Printing and Stationery Office, Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope. 

UNION OF SovieT SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: International Book Exchange Depart- 
ment, Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, Moscow, 56. 

Victoria: Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Public Library of Western Australia, Perth. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Section des Echanges Internationaux, Ministére des Affaires 
EKtrangéres, Belgrade. 


Respectfully submitted. 


10, 11 


D. G. Wuuiams, Acting Chief. 
Dr. A. WETMoRE, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
to Distribution under supervision of War Department. 
4 For all sectors of Berlin and Russian Zone. 


2 For American, British, and French Zones. 
18 Shipments suspended. 


APPENDIX 7 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the National Zoological Park for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1948. 

An appropriation of $455,400 for the operations of the Zoo was 
provided in the District of Columbia appropriation act. Subject to 
minor changes in final bills, a total of $441,200 was expended for all 
purposes, and an unexpended balance of $14,200 remains. This saving 
was almost entirely from salaries because of the impossibility of filling 
positions promptly. 

The year was a very satisfactory one. Animals of exceptional 
interest were received; fair progress was made in recruiting the 
organization, although it still is not fully manned; and some repair 
work was accomplished. 

Minor improvements included the construction of 1,200 linear feet 
of concrete copings and 12,000 square feet of bituminous concrete 
sidewalks around some of the animal exhibits and adjacent to road- 
ways; surfacing 4,800 square yards of parking area near the Harvard 
Street entrance and a short length of service road with penetrating 
oil and slag covering; constructing and placing 48 park benches made 
with concrete legs and wood slats. 

Chemical fighting of poison ivy was continued with good success. 
Supplies of building maintenance material which had become badly 
depleted were somewhat replenished, and some construction, repair, 
and maintenance equipment was obtained. As a whole the physical 
condition of the establishment has been improved by concentrating on 
the places that were most in need of attention. 

The National Zoological Park renders a variety of services to the 
American public. Besides the public exhibits of nearly 2,800 animals 
and the providing of an attractive recreation area, opportunities are 
offered for students of biology, particularly vertebrate zoology, as 
well as for artists, photographers, writers, and research workers— 
provided the method of research does not endanger the welfare of the 
animals or of the public. Other direct services are answering in per- 
son, by phone, mail, and telegraph, questions regarding animals, 
their care and transportation; the furnishing of information to other 
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zoos and private and public agencies regarding structures for keep- 
ing and housing animals; cooperation with other agencies of the 
Federal, State, and Municipal governments in research work. 


NEEDS OF THE ZOO 


The two chief needs of the Zoo are: 1, sufficient funds for a minor 
increase in personnel and to provide for proper care of the animals and 
the maintenance of the establishment in a presentable condition; 2, 
new buildings to replace antiquated structures that have long since 
ceased to be suitable for the purpose, presentable, or even safe for use. 
The more urgently needed buildings are: (1) a new administration 
building to replace the 143-year-old historic landmark now in use for 
an office building for the Zoo, but which is neither suitably located nor 
well-adapted for the purpose. This building is in an excellent loca- 
tion for a public recreational structure and could probably be rehabili- 
tated and used for recreational purposes, perhaps as a children’s mu- 
seum, and thus maintained as a historic building. The new office build- 
ing should be better located both from the standpoint of accessibility 
to the public and convenience for the administration of the Zoo; (2) 
a new building to house antelopes and other medium-size hoofed ani- 
mals that require a heated building. 


VISITORS 


It had been anticipated that after the war the fluctuation in at- 
tendance during the week would again be pronounced. It has there- 
fore been surprising to note that attendance on early days of the week 
has been relatively high, and the peak attendance of the week ends 
has been less pronounced than before the war. This is probably due 
to continued high employment in the Washington area and to increase 
in travel accompanying the general economic prosperity. 

The total attendance was 3,040,540, an increase of 309,862 over the 


previous year and the second largest year’s attendance the Zoo has 
ever had. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF VISITORS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1948 


TiUliy LO AG) eee ees wate ee 434, 500.| February _____- 98, 250 
YASUE OTS Glee aN aR Ov d SP PAO) AY eae Mu ON 300, 590 
September 2 eam ea: 296 S00! | Ago rile ie eee 341, 800 
October) LO a ees ee 224 LOO WME a ye Pe is eo Ee ee 325, 700 
November: 2227 a0 Wise DOL OO ae Ruban 385, 600 
December saree Ww Anse Si 110, 500 —_—_——_ 
January (1948) oe 44, 000 TIN Gall es 3, 040, 540 


Groups came to the Zoo from schools in 27 States, some as far away 
as Maine, Florida, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
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NUMBER OF GROUPS FROM SCHOOLS 


Number | Number Number | Number 

of groups | in groups of groups | in groups 
PAL bam ae eo e ite Wile oe 3 LS MING WwiaJieTSey sea u Sule 23 1, 807 
Connecticut___.__-_---------- 4 2415 || NewYork: 222 an 51 3, 682 
Delaware se) stesso Sue a 8 285 || North Carolina______________-_ 91 38, 230 
District of Columbia__-_--_--_- 112 SYOSOR Ohiows saan el hes hae Ue 44 1, 737 
Mlonid aeaes thls. eels see 2 ON I) OU ova 1 27 
Georgia ite 30 1,709 |} Pennsylvania_________________ 192 9, 290 
MRT TA OTS pave na Oe eee 1 31 || Rhode Island________________- 1 63 
Urano Gea eR 7 232 || South Carolina_______.______- 10 339 
Kentuckye si au 5 so- bere ee 4 326ml hennessce se eee ees 22 867 
Virarine ene a ere te Wee 7 546 ERAS Mo oie A UA eae oe 1 16 
Maryland. see 505 30/208) ||P Virginia a) se eis 280 16, 145 
Massachusetts__________-_____ 9 579 || West Virginia_________-______- 27 1, 241 
Michigans 5 434 || Wisconsin___________________- 1 81 
IVINSS OUTED hs BE 2 66 | 
New Hampshire______________ 1 120 MB oGalltes Vuics eat sa ey 1, 454 79, 249 


About 2 p. m. each day the cars then parked in the Zoo are counted 
by the Zoo police and listed according to the State, Territory, or 
country from which they came. This is, of course, not a census of the 
cars coming to the Zoo but is valuable in showing the percentage of 
attendance by States of people in private automobiles. The tabula- 
tion for the fiscal year 1948 is as follows: 


Percent Percent 
Washington, D, C_____--______-_ 2064 | Ohio 222 see Ar vey UU eG 
Mioayband sere ee GF 2.4! West) Virginians 30 oe 7 1, 04 
AV Aliso iy eqn Ea 20S WING Wi OESCY cece iiu LL Wa ee 1. 01 
Pennsylvaniqy2 22 ee eee Aso LTT 1 Seon Hvtenieidernetioomuoy ven Lot OH 
DINGS sap NCO Tc ete eet Pa IN IB Se 2.3 | Massachusetts ________-________ .9 
North Carolina 2220 ein) es 2s ad ENC CG oe A a ga TE .8 


The cars that made up the remaining 11.24 percent came from every 
one of the remaining States, as well as from Alaska, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Cuba, Great Britain, Hawaii, Manitoba, Mex- 
ico, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Panama, Philippine Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, Quebec, Saskatchewan. 

It is well known that District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia 
cars bring to the Zoo many people from other parts of the United 
States and of the world, but no figures are available on which to base 
percentages. 


THE EXHIBITS 


Animals for the collection are acquired by gift, deposit, purchase, 
exchange, births and hatchings, and are removed by return of speci- 
mens on deposit, exchange, or death. Although depositors are at lib- 
erty to remove the specimens that they place in the Zoo, many leave the 
specimens for the rest of their lives. 

The animal collection has been definitely improved during the year. 
The total number of specimens on hand June 30, 1948, was 2,797, or 
210 less than a year ago, but the collection as a whole is more valuable 
because of the addition of a number of rare animals. 
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STATUS OF COLLECTION 


ivid- .,, | Individ- 
Class Species inginlG Class Species | "OAs 

HS le Ns RAUL iS 196 709\4||) Insects=22 ess eee eae 1 100 

emma GRY Hoyt E RONAN) 339 1064) |PArachni dali) 0lnniia sian wai 2 3 

Reptiles eee We owes 100 ue Mollusks-_----..-------------- 2 12 

a eT IER 3 
= TPE TsO DR VR a 25 224 Totaber sii kus ee a 690 2, 797 
SUMMARY 

Animalsyon hand) July 1,.494 (2 3, 007 

Accessions during the year______---_______------__-~---------_--------- 1, 041 

Total number of animals in collection during the year____________ 4,048 
Removals for various reasons such as death, exchanges, return of animals 

On deposit: ete nt ee ee ee ee 1, 251 

In collection on June 30, 1948___________-__-_____--_______-___-_ 2, 797 


ACQUISITION OF SPECIMENS 


Air transportation of specimens of moderate weight but of unusual 
interest has brought to the Zoo some of the outstanding exhibits of 
the year, including the collection of tarsiers, cloud rats, tree shrews, 
monkey-eating eagle, and other specimens brought from the Philip- 
pines by Charles Wharton. The National Geographic Society sent 
by air from Santa Cruz, Bolivia, to Washington a pichi ciego mayor 
(Burmeisteria retusa), a small, very peculiar type of armadillo, which 
is a great rarity in collections. It was alive when it arrived in Miami, 
Fla., but unfortunately died before it reached Washington. However, 
the National Museum gained a valuable specimen and some of the 
Washington biologists had their first glimpse of the remarkable little 
creature. This may be the first one to have arrived alive in the United 
States. 

The outstanding animals received during the year were: 


4 King penguins. 1 Arctic fox. 
28 Mindanao tarsiers. 2 Snow buntings. 
9 Philippine tree shrews. 104 Elephant shrews. These were 
7 Bushy-tailed cloud rats. brought to the United States 
1 Monkey-eating eagle. from East Africa by the Medical 
3 Coconut crabs. Division of the United States 
1 Sitatunga. Navy for studies of tropical dis- 
6 Giant racquet-tailed drongos. eases, and were quartered at the 
8 Emperor penguins. Zoo until the Navy could provide 
4 Adelie penguins. quarters for them. 


As in any colony of living things, there is a steady turn-over, so 
that the exhibits are constantly changing. Thus, the inventory list of 
specimens in the collection on June 30 of each year does not show all 

the kinds of animals that were exhibited during the year; sometimes 
creatures of outstanding interest at the time they were shown are no 
longer in the collection at the time the list is prepared. 


Secretary's Report, 1948.—Appendix PLATE 3 


1. PHILIPPINE MONKEY-EATING EAGLE (PITHECOPHAGA JEFFERY!) AND AN 
AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK ON THE HAND OF MRS. JOHN N. HAMLET. 


Photograph by John N. Hamlet. 


2. PHILIPPINE TREE SHREW (UROGALE EVERETT). 
Photograph by Ernest P. Walker. 
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1. MINDANAO TARSIER (TARSIUS CARBONARIUS). 
Photograph by Ernest P. Walker. 
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2. BUSHY-TAILED CLOUD RAT (CRATEROMYS SCHADENBERGI). 
. Photograph by Ernest P. Walker. 
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DEPOSITORS AND DONORS AND THEIR GIFTS 
(Deposits are marked *) 


Abbott, Capt. J. M., Fort Belvoir, Va., through Dr. John Aldrich, of Fish and 
Wildlife Service, bald eagle. 

Abramson, Dr. Alfred, Arlington, Va.,3 Pekin ducks. 

Aburrow, Margaret, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Allen, Arthur, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck, red-shouldered hawk. 

Allen, George and John Jr., Tehran, Iran, 2 Syrian brown bears. 

Allen, Mrs. Stanley, Washington, D. C., French salamander. 

Animal Rescue League, Washington, D. C., white-tufted marmoset. 

Arnold, J. O., Silver Spring, Md., Pekin duck. 

Baker, Adelbert R., Washington, D. C., box turtle. ‘ 

Bartsch, Dr. Paul, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C., mourning dove. 

Bayer, EF. N., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 3 coconut crabs. 

Beauchart, Harry J., Washington, D. C., 11 golden hamsters. 

Bell, Donald, Washington, D. C., eastern robin. 

Berrey, H. K., Jr., Washington, D. C., 3 horned lizards. 

Blalock, A. D., Orinda, Calif., 2 yellow-billed magpies, 2 Boyle’s king snakes, 8 
California house finches, yellow-billed magpie.* 

Boswell, William, Washington, D. C., red-tailed hawk. 

Boys of Camp Letts, Y. M.C. A., Edgewater, Md., 2 black vultures. 

Brady, Morris K., Washington, D. C., 2 cuzumbies. 

Bricker, Mrs., Kensington, Md., 5 opossums. 

Brill, Wallace, Jr., Washington, D. C., Cooper’s hawk. 

Brown, J. A., Chevy Chase, Md., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Brozyna, C. A., Takoma Park, Md., 2 grass paroquets. 

Bullock, Carl, Bethesda, Md., domestic rabbit. 

Burgess, H. E., Washington, D. C., 4 golden hamsters. 

Butcher, David H., Falls Church, Va., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Calhoun, Frank, Clinton, Md., domestic sheep.* 

Carter, C., Winchester, Va., rhesus monkey.* 

Chicago Zoological Park, Brookfield, Ill., 2 sitatungas. 

Christopher, L. C., Arlington, Va., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Clark, W. R., Arlington, Va., barred owl. 

Clarry, Warren A., Arlington, Va., 2 barred owls. 

Clemm, Frank, Arlington, Va., loggerhead turtle. 

Cleveland Zoological Park, through Fletcher Reynolds, Cleveland, Ohio, 2 
massasaugas. 

Conger, Richard, Washington, D. C., 2 box turtles. 

Couch, V. L., Arlington, Va., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Craig, Costello M., Washington, D. C., grass paroquet. 

Crawford, R., Warren, Ohio, 8 massasaugas. 

Curtis, Representative Carl T. of Nebraska, domestic rabbit.* 

Cynthia Warner School, Takoma Park, Md., domestic rabbit, 4 Pekin ducks. 

Dahl, George, Washington, D. C., eastern robin. 

Dargan, Lucas, Washington, D. C., jumping mouse. 

Davis, Malcolm, National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C., domestic pigeon. 

Davis, Mary, Arlington, Va., mockingbird, 2 blue jays. 

De Bruhl, Ben, Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Decker, Robert L., Deale, Md., 14 mallard ducks. 

De Santis, Sherwin and Lawrence, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Detwiler, D. T., Richmond, Va., rhesus monkey. 
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De Zerne, George, Arlington, Va., 2 skunks. 

Dillon, Ray A., Washington, D. C., star-nosed mole. 

Dog Pound, Washington, D. C., gray fox, raccoon. 

Dow, Brenda L.. Chevy Chase, Md., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Edwards, Naney, Takoma Park, Md., 3 Cumberland terrapins. 

Fergeron, H., Schriever, La., false chameleon. 

Ferry, Maxine T., Washington, D. C., 8 domestic rabbits. 

Finch, Dick, Arlington, Va., hoary bat. 

Foehl, Arthur, Williamstown, N. J., 4 giant land snails. 

Fudge, Bill M., Bethesda, Md., osprey or fish hawk. 

Geesa, Mrs., Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

George Green’s Animal and Bird Farm, Bulls Gap, Tenn., box turtle. 

Gilbert, Jimmy, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Gilbert, Paul E., Washington, D. C., double yellow-headed parrot.* 

Ginsberg, Harry and Jerry, Washington, D. C., pilot snake, water snake. 

Glazier, Stephen, Washington, D. C., domestic rabbit. 

Golden, Miss Helen, Grand Forks, S. Dak., 14 Indian rock pythons. 

Green Acres School, Bethesda, Md., pied grebe. 

Hall, Miss Janet, Washington, D. C., Mexican falecon.* 

Hanna, Bob, Bethesda, Md., grass paroquet. 

Harrison, Mrs. L. H., Washington, D. C., purple grackle. 

Harvey, Dr. Verne K., Alexandria, Va., eastern robin. 

Heinz, John H., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Hershup, Boyd, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Higgins, J. W., Arlington, Va., snapping turtle. 

Hines, W. M., Sr., Arlington, Va., tortoise. 

Hoek, Raymond, Fairbanks, Alaska, Arctic fox, 2 snow buntings. 

Holmes, Mrs. N. H., Washington, D. C., ring-necked snake. 

Horton, Mrs., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Hughes, Charles, Silver Spring, Md., alligator, painted turtle. 

Hunter, Jan F'., Washington, D. C., 8 Mexican free-tailed bats. 

Huppman, Louis R., Baltimore, Md., woolly monkey.* 

Ingham, Rex, Ruffin, N. C., raccoon, 2 plains prairie dogs.* 

Ingles, O. C., Washington, D. C., muscovy duck. 

Jennier, Roy H., National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C., 8 marine toads. 

Johnson, John H., Silver Spring, Md., horned grebe. 

Johnson, Mrs. W., Chevy Chase, Md., American goldfinch. 

Jones, Mrs. Clara, Washington, D. C., black muskrat. 

Kaufman, Judy, Greenbelt, Md., blue jay. 

Kensey, A. L., Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Kent, Donald, Washington, D. C., opossum. 

Kent, Robert R., Washington, D. C., sparrow hawk. 

Kley, John A., Washington, D. C., 3 horned lizards. 

Knop, Peter, Wood Acres, Md., musk turtle. 

Kornfield, Isadore, Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Kroh, Miss Kay, Baltimore, Md., green guenon. 

Kuntz, Robert E., Washington, D. C., 3 collared lizards, 6 Zanzibar-Madagascar 
snails. 

Lady, John E., Takoma Park, Md., 3 moseovy ducks. 

La Fever, Larry, Arlington, Va., water snake. 

Lagarde, B., Frederick, Md., 4 pilot snakes. 

Lawler, Mrs. Norton, Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Legel, E. F., Arlington, Va., 7 canaries. 

Le Roy, Mrs. H. B., Arlington, Va., Pekin duck. 
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Lipscomb, George W., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Lohman, K., Alexandria, Va., purple finch. 

Long, Mrs. D. H., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Luethje, Harry M., Washington, D. C., sparrow hawk. 

Lund, R. J., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Lyons, Miss Nancy, Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

‘Maker, Colin, Washington, D. C., 3 horned lizards. 

Mann, O. 2., Gaithersburg, Md., 2 domestic geese. 

Marknett, K. A., Aldie, Va., red-tailed hawk. 

Matthews, Calvin, Washington, D. C., rhesus monkey.* 

May, David, Takoma Park, Md., eastern cottontail rabbit. 

McCann, Bernice, Washington, D. C., grass paroquet. 

Meacham, Miss Ann, Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Meems Bros. & Ward, New York, N. Y., black rhinoceros.* 

Megill, W. F., Washington, D. C., mallard duck. 

Meyer, F. A., Washington, D. C., tarantula. 

Mickey, M. G., Washington, D. C., barn owl. 

Miller, Lt. William, Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, white-breasted toucan. 

Mills, John, National Zoological Park, 6 pine or fence lizards. 

Montminy, Clarence, Washington, D. C., worm snake, 2 pine or fence lizards. 

Monzer, Nolan, Garrett Park, Md., 5 opossums. 

Morgan, David, Bethesda, Md., barn owl, sparrow hawk,* Cooper’s hawk.* 

Morris, James, Washington, D. C., American crow. 

Murphy, Glen F., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Musser, G., Falls Church, Va., copperhead snake. 

Musser, George, Washington, D. C., eastern diamond-backed rattlesnake, hog- 
nosed snake. 

Myers, Miss E. V., Washington, D. C., vervet guenon.* 

National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., pichi ciego mayor. 

National Zoological Park Police, Washington, D. C., muskrat. 

Natural History Society of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., water moceasin, 2 copper- 
head snakes. 

Nelson, Judy, Alexandria, Va., domestic rabbit. 

Nesser, Julius, Chevy Chase, Md., alligator. 

Newell, C., Arlington, Va., blue jay. 

Newill, Dr. D. S., McConnellsville, Pa., ocellated turkey. 

Nigh, Frank, Washington, D. C., gray squirrel. 

Oney, Mrs. H., Washington, D. C., tarantula. 

Packer, Mrs. D. M., Alexandria, Va., horned lizard. 

Paul, Rey. J. Edward, Wilmington, Del., Virginia deer. 

Payne, Dorothy, Washington, D. C., screech owl. 

Payne, Harold O., Washington, D. C., opossum. 

Power, Stacy, Washington, D. C., Philippine macaque.* 

Randel, Lt. H., U. S. Army Medical Corps., jaguar, fer-de-lance, water snake, 
6 howling monkeys, 8 Panama curassows, 5 Central American boas, 2 sumba- 
doras or mussurana, 5 tropical rattlesnakes, 16 terrapins. 

Reuter, Mrs. L., Washington, D. C., raccoon. 

Rhodes, Mrs. I. L., Washington, D. C., gray squirrel. 

Rhodes, John, College Heights, Md., Pekin duck. 

Roberts, John C., Alexandria, Va., 2 horned lizards. 

Roberts, L. W., Washingten, D. C., Siamese black-hooded cobra. 

Rogers, Raymond, McLean, Va., pilot snake. 

Roland, T. J., Washington, D. C., domestic rabbit. 

Rucker, Colburn, Arnold, Md., pilot snake. 
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Schafer, Frederick, Washington, D. C., turkey vulture. 

Scherfee, S. H., Los Angeles, Calif., California king snake, California racer 
snake, Pacific rattlesnake. 

Schrieber, W. H., Washington, D. C., mallard duck. 

Seay, Charles F., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Shaw, H. L., Baltimore, Md., hamadryad baboon. 

Shipley, Mrs. William H., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Sigwald, Mr., Bethesda, Md., hawk. 

Simpson, Miss Jacqueline, Washington, D. C., 2 sea horses. 

Sloan, Leonard, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Smith, Mrs. Don C., Washington, D. C., 6 golden hamsters.* 

Souder, L. B., Arlington, Va., 4 mockingbirds. 

Spahn, Carl, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Speaker, Miss Terry, Falls Church, Va., alligator. 

Spiegler, Mrs. Paul, Washington, D. C., 2 zebra finches. 

Stephenson, Rear Admiral C. S., Washington, D. C., Pekin duck X mallard duck 
hybrid.* 

Stevenson, William R., National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C., mole. 

Stoessel, Mrs. Victor, Falls Church, Va., skunk,* Philippine macaque.* 

Stohlman, Jack, Chevy Chase, Md., weasel. 

Talbert, Mrs. Marian, Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Taylor, Walter, Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Thomas, J. L., Jr., Washington, D. C., 2 horned lizards. 

U. S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md., rhesus monkey.* 

U. S. Naval Medical Research, Bethesda, Md., 104 East African elephant shrews.* 

U. S. Naval Second Antarctie Expedition 1947-48, collected by Malcolm Davis of 
National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C., 8 emperor penguins, 4 adelie 
penguins, carrier pigeon, douroucouli or owl monkey, brown booby or ganet, 
honey creeper, pileated tinamou, blue tanager, plain-colored tanager. 

Van Horn, Mrs. Lena M., Washington, D. C., double yellow-headed parrot. 

Vipond, L. C., Silver Spring, Md., Pekin duck. 

Walker, Ernest E., Washington, D. C., 5 golden hamsters. 

Wallace, E. E., Landover Hills, Md., sparrow hawk. 

Weber, Mrs., Washington, D. C., domestic rabbit. 

Welch, Carl, Washington, D. C., skunk. 

Wharton, Charles, Avondale Estates, Ga., palm civet,* slender-tailed cloud rat,* 
monkey-eating eagle,* Philippine serpent eagle,* 26 Mindanao tarsiers,* 7 
Philippine tree shrews,* 5 bushy-tailed cloud rats,* 5 reticulated pythons,* 
2 monitor lizards,* siren, amphiuma. 

Whitmore, Mrs. M. C., Silver Spring, Md., map turtle. 

Willard, Miss Carol, Norman, Okla., alligator. 

Williams, Clifton R., Washington, D. C., 2 coatimundi.* 

Williamson, Mr., Washington, D. C., 8 pilot snakes, 3 water snakes, 4 smooth 
green snakes. 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Ross, Liberia, West Africa, African leopard. 

Wilson, Sam, Washington, D. C., eastern robin. 

Wilson, Vanez T., Supt., Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, Brigham, Utah, 
6 green-winged teals, 4 baldpates. 

Winder, William T., Jr., Alexandria, Va., pilot snake. 

Withers, John, Clinton, Md., garter snake. 

Woden, Mrs. H. L., Washington, D. C., domestic rabbit. 

Wood, Harold, Winchester, Va., domestic pigeon. 

Wordford, Mrs., Washington, D. C., alligator. 
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BIRTHS AND HATCHINGS 


MAMMALS 
Scientific name Common name Number 
Ammotragus lervia_..---.---------------- NOU AC Bite Ee) nh 2a yee 4 
Ateles geoffroyi vellerosus__.._-------------- Spider monkey___-__.-------- 1 
ASRS CHRUS IIS SANSONE APEC POLE LS a a ARIS GeCeR eel ae ee ue 1 
IESUSOTUOTS OMe ee eee SE I eo oy American bison.-.---------- 1 
JBXDEY (HARLAN British Park cattle__._______-_ 1 
BESO SHUCUL TOL Sas rear aa a a a a oe ca cave cect SB West Highland or Kyloecattle. 1 
Camelussvacirianuse 2222 ee Pa Bactrianicamello ves 2u eee 1 
Cephalophus nigrifrons__..--------------- Black-fronted duiker___--_-_- 1 
Cercopithecus aethiops pygerythrus X C. 
GEIL LOD SSQUACUS ca an Se eo ek eet Vervet guenon X green guenon 
hybridwi i 2) 2 See 
Cercopithecus aethiops sabaeus__-.---------- Green guenon_____----------- 2 
C@hoeronses luberzensts_— 2-8 Pigmy hippopotamus-----.--- 1 
Cynomys ludovictanus_—---.-----2-4 242-22 Plains prairie dog--- .------- 10 
OVC RICCO CLINI. Bae a ek a kN ne a Brown fallow deer__--------- 3 
ID OAEINO} GHATS oe White fallow deer_-__.------- 5 
Dasyprocta punctatas-2 5) oes ee Speckled agouti_____--_----- 1 
CUES CONCOLO ya es HT eee Th DEAD on: aap amua MUMMIES. ah fs Wy ya 1 
emiunagus gemlahicus..2- 22-2282 te MPa yr eh ap ual el tel 209 a 1 
Hippopotamus amphibius_--.------------- Hippopotamus ---_----------- 1 
Hylobates agilis X H. lar pileatus___-_---_- Eby bridveibbone ss ae=— ae 1 
Marmota monav_—.---------------------- Woodchuck__._-_----------- 4 
Odocoileus virgintanus__.----------------- Virginia deers222 2322 ata 1 
OUTSECURONOCON ea oj e a es ae Miouflom ae ce ay 1 
RGR CLOSHINGTULMUSH 2 oe ee ee Polar bear... 2us0s vais ae 2 
Thalarctos maritimusX Ursus middendorffi_-_- Hybrid bear_-_------------- 4 
WOLREOS FAO SIS a a EA A Redifoxis is cee hi oie aie 2 
BIRDS 
PARES PIGLUTNYNCROS= On Sea net tee Maillard ducks )225 e522 ae 38 
Sr antarcOnadenstSanaa seen see oe Canada goose__------------- 18 
Caine moschatan sa. kins Mee Sees Muscovy duck-__------------ 4 
Ghenopsis airaae.- 2.0 one ee ee ee Black'swanoi— 2 Sao Stee eee ee 10 
RUCONRINCTICONG 8 a een ee American|coot. =.) eee eee 8 
GHANA ASS By i a ag ag PP Miehting fowler 1 
Larus novaehollandiae___.._.------_------- Silver cull (o22 wan Uae 4 
encapnoye (hula ne owes Pee Snowy egrets. - 2. een ie Bee 1 
Nycticorax nycticorax hoactli.__..---------- Black-crowned night heron_--- 18 
FERTIBD GES ITH E TIS ap i a i a a Blue peafowl____---_.3-.---- 4 
iPoegiiia GculiCceudG™ ses tee See oe Long-tailed finch__---------- 2 
Spheniscus humboldit____-_--------------- Humboldt penguin---------- 1 
Taeniopygia castanotis_____--------------- Zebra finch secon sen ae 3 
REPTILES 

Crotalus horridus horridus_.--------------- Timber rattlesnake-_----_--- 6 
Mlapheiguitatass 2 noe eee oe a GCornsnake 24200 b2 Aue 7 
pPiCrGtes CENCNTUS a2 ha eee eee Rainboa boas: 2442244. 242%. 4 
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ANIMALS IN THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK, JUNE 30, 1948 


MAMMALS 
MARSUPIALIA 
Scientific name Common name Number 
Didelphiidae: 
Didelphis vinginiana» 2s as ses ls ee Opossum 22) ue ee 5 
Metachirus nudicaudatus_.-___--____---- South American naked-tailed 
Opossum. 2/22 552 1a 1 
Phalangeridae: 
JRF RES WIR ATIOD DAE OES Ns ee Lesser flying phalanger_______ 1 
JENS SCOURGE Ses A Us en ee a Australian flying phalanger__ 2 
Macropodidae: 
IDEM GROSS Se Se New Guinea tree kangaroo__ 1 
INSECTIVORA 
Talpidae: 
Condiyliralentstata sews ape epaees pe epee Star-nosed mole_____________ 1 
Soricidae: 
Wrogalescvenctiguugnes arin a Nipipieungarau payne Philippine tree shrew_._-____ 2 
Erinaceidae: 
Fen aceUusreUuropacUuse ss sik ae ee Ass Rein European hedgehog__________ 4 
Macroselididae: 
Hilephantwlasijescensos se a ner East African elephant shrew__ 67 
CHIROPTERA 
Molossidae: 
ROG GTRUAGRNEUCH 11 See nese as pu ta oa Free-tailed bat__.___.________ 2 
CARNIVORA 
Felidae: 
TELUS CTU Ty) wou oe USER gem aL ot Jungle cats sous aa 1 
Helasvcon colors naia teu talaga tance nua I Pou a ee 4 
Felis concolor patagonica______._________- Patagonian puma___.________ 1 
Felis concolor X F. c. patagonica_______-_- Hybrid North American X 
South American puma_____ 4 
DUO UA) SRS SNES A aE ed aN CA UE LS ca ion 222202 3 
TELA SNOT CONE HRMS Nee eB Aa MRA Rie HUN aLOsuR UPR (pee See Ra aT eS Z 
SARS AN Aan RT NAN Black jaguars: 220) aie 
CUTS 9) CTO LGS ares Na alan NSN Sy MeN an ey GC Ocelot Ao 2 ee 2 
‘ Indian leopard______________ 1 
HORSE cic Baer a ae Indian leopard2s222522 2 
Relish nara rigs iiss tyne cna tonite poek Ue Aah African leopard_____________ 1 
LISS UPD Ae pe EVE ES UNE I Golden) cat. 2 23)32 Gan Bisel 1 
LAST OS NG Rem, AUIS Uh eI aT Nun elegy re Bengal tiger 23200 0202 eee 2 
IGS COGS UDG OO IISA ys 2 EE Siberian) tigers. eee ae 1 
IGS VOGFES) SONAR Ta Mc) A Sumatran|tigers2o. eee 2 
Herpailurus yaguarondt______.._._._-__- Kyra or yaguarondi________-_- 1 
EY NE TUF ALS se eR RAE ECOL VEIN a Sau Eastern bob cat___.--- 222-2 I 
Onefelis geoffroysae een Bye tien a pie Geoffroy’s cat_-.._____--____ 3 
Oncilla pardinordess sal ee mann sine alana Lesser tiger cat._..__.22- 2222 1 
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Scientific name Common name Number 
Viverridae: 
PATELICLUSHOCIULUT ONG E> See nee ne ate Binturoney s/o 0 2.2 eeeeie 1 
OTUCLILTCLUSVCLUCLL Ces emi ae el ea apne oe ATIC ClVCt ae 3027 ale kee eee 1 
MVivonax sanguineus s+) iN Oe. foe Dwarticivet sues uns iss SeneaN t 1 
IGG ODOT Bee oe Cee SOE African palm civet___________ 1 
Paradozurus hermaphroditus.....-------- Small-toothed palm civet_____ 2 
Hyaenidae: 
Crocuta crocuta germinans_._-----------_- East African spotted hyena___ 2 
Canidae: 
PAV OPEL ILOGO DUS ie ee ee the ee Me REL Bile estes Arctic fox 222) Se Nan iy Ae 1 
(CURDS CHSC OM Saag cai ca AE Ee Dingo Le 44 a) i ena 2 
(COGS UTI RH IC aa gL Mah NN EM Coyotes... Pee Ny yi 1 
CRS DUS (UDI B =o ease se reek eee Plains wolf eee nape era 1 
Cuon javanicus sumatrensis___---------- Sumatran wild dog__________ 1 
HCN MECUS ZEN CG ott Navin Vase NM © PA ee NETTIE CT OR a ese en NUT NE ad 1 
Nyctereutes procyonoides_--------------- Raccoon, dogses saan =a urease 1 
Urocyon cinereoargenteus______-------.-- Gray fox.) soo) :2 NOUN Bas 8 
VA eSefLLOa Nice Pat AIOE IA ANNE MINES 5p o.vun he Red fox 0s Vac any Ny kets Bui 11 
Procyonidae: 
J SOSTTAPE RCI SS DS eee nh EE Cuzumbie! 25) Sees aaa eae 2 
INIDUSIOUG OH RO ta I a NE Coatimundi 2 ea as ee 10 
Js GSONER GS TG is a oe Ps GS Oe a ga Red coatimundy=.- soa eenee 1 
ANY GES OU UGS pes cae A Pap a Nelson’s coatimundi_________ 1 
Hz OCOS LOD UL Sa me Le RNIN SURE Nts SL? Kan kajo us aia sini ys ak aioe a 6 
Raccoons yew Sa Wee BAAN 8 
OCU OR LOLOT Na eres ae eta Like we Ws We ipak eed Black raccoon st ase Tae 3 
Raccoon (albino)__-_________ 1 
Bassariscidae: 
HSC SSANTSCUSHUSLULUS oe anes See = aie: Ring-tail or cacomistle_______ 1 
Mustelidae: 
Grisonellathuronaxs 2252 e me Grisons 2... Sunol dab ems 1 
Wuina canadens7s vagal 2 Shs) See Blorida\ otters ae ii Disa 1 
Martes (Lamprogale) flavigula henricit____ Asiatic marten______________ 1 
Meles meles leptorynchus__-------------- Chinese badger____-_______-- 1 
WMelkwvorancapensts. 2 2s MM WANIE hau oe Ratel 2200 Sei SNe e ON 1 
Mephitis mephitts nigra_.-222----=----~- Skunk: 2. 2/23 GL ear a i 7 
WVinustelaxeversmannts 2 222s Pe Se Herre te 3225 Ss PAO igs 1 
Mustela frenata noveboracensis__--------- Weasel 22.225. ie suai 1 
Tren eule EO WS ae eN Ns AEE DiMA NMRA i a) oe American badger. -----_--__-_ 2 
Raya barbara barbaras sa. Saya ee Wihite-taiyra = sais ee yaa 2 
Rey rRanOUr Dard SENtLTS ms a meas aes ek Gray-headed tayra_________- 1 
Ursidae: 
EUGRCLOS AMETUCAN USS as ay ae Se Black bear22882 24S i pore 2 
JONCREOS WROD US on SE Himalayan bear______-_____-_ 1 
Helarctos malayanus___----------------- Malay or sun bear___________ 1 
IVECL ENSUES UN SUIULS ye ee hs eI Slothi bears 22 0. wi ee 1 
ER OUGTELOSHIVATALUTIUS a2 eee ee yay Polar bear: 255 S501 y sat 2 
Thalarctos maritimus X Ursus midden- 
DOT Un AM eS A) EI Hybrid) bears 22 00. ue aahi Pen 4 
Wremanrctos) Ornatuse sae see ee Spectacled bear___-________- 1 
UW a Stis\ Ar clOs =e ke NIE aE SB European brown bear-__--_-_-_-_- 1 
Ursus arctos occidentalis. __.------------ Syrian brown bear__________- 2 
Wi Stis: Gay OSs FOI SN OMIA Uo ls Alaskan Peninsula bear-- - --- 4 
Ursus middendorffi_-.------------------ Kodiakibearss 4.2202 ee 3 
Wirsus sitkensissau a jee nn ee Ears Sitka brown bear____-------- 3 
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PINNIPEDIA 
Scientific name Common name Number 
Otariidae: 
Zalophus californianus__---------------- Sea, liom.) 2h) 34 ioe aaa ae ee 2 
Procidae: 
Phoca vitulina richardit__.-------------- Pacific harbor seal__________- 2 
PRIMATES 
Lemuridae: 
EMUT MOCECAO se Nala aerae es Acoumba lemur_-_-_------___- 2 
RE MRUT AMONG 0 Lee ie autres ee ee aces Mongoz lemur___ =. =~ 222322 2 
Tarstus carbonartus.__.-+2==----------- Mindanao tarsiers_-----___-- 3 
Callitrichidae: 
Leontocebus rosalia.__._---------------- Silky or lion-headed marmo- 
Setgee 2 
Cebidae: 
Alotus travengatiust na oh) yelp eee yl Douroucouli or owl monkey__ 6 
Ateles geoffroyt vellerosus___.------------ Spider) monkey "227 i532 35ae8 2 
Gebusiamella Asie ey a We NSN ROR Was ae Gray, capuchine =) 202. aenaee 3 
Gebusvea pwernius so Be Wee ioye eeu Ne eS White-throated capuchin -_--__ 4 
Gebusifatuellus i) Shue ea ake NG Weeping capuchin___________ 3 
Cercopithecidae: 
Cercocebus aternimuss =) oe 22a oe Black-crested mangabey-_-___ 1 
Cercocebus fuliginosus__._-------------- Sooty mangabey_-__----_-__- 2 
Cercocebus torquatus lunulatus_-_-~-------- White-crowned mangabey__.. 1 
Cercopithecus aethiops pygerythrus_------- Vervet guenon. 22). eee 1 
Cercopithecus aethiops sabaeus__-_-------- Green guenon_.__-__-_---___ 11 
Cercopithecus aethiops sabaeus X C. a. pyg- 
CAB ITAL RTM ey Peed SS She es Ra RA Hybrid green guenon X vervet 
SUCNEN LE WE A aE aaa 3 
Gercopithecus cephusee sass eee a Moustached guenon__________ 2 
Cercopithecus: dtand sees Be eeeey a ae Diana monkey----------__-_- 3 
Cercopithecus diana roloway-_------------ Roloway monkey--_---------- 1 
Cercopithecus neglectus_.._-_------------- De Brazza’s guenon__________ 1 
Cercopithecus nictitans petaurista__------- Lesser white-nosed guenon____ 2 
Cercopithecus preusst a9 2-2 sue oe Preussi’s guenon______--_-__- 1 
HRA ERO CI OOS VOLTS SUE ES Se Patas monkeys)... 2a ee 1 
GA MNODYGA MOU US = Woo Wea es ee Moor monkey_.-_--_---_-_-- 1 
IVMIGCOCG AT USL O28 pe pol! a eie gayle R EE ks Crab-eating macaque_--_-____ 1 
MIGCACG) 178 Mon das snug yen a hn Javan macaque__._-_______- 4 
WHOL) WOES IOS eS LEN Ng Chinese macaque_-___.____-- 1 
VEC CCC INL UCLEE CH Men eee gee a NS Rhesus monkey__-_______-__ 13 
Macaca nemestrinal) aan assis Ln Pig-tailed monkey__________- 1 
Macaca philippinensis_.___..._._._------ Philippine macaque..._______- 4 
WVRO COCO SAL E118 eae ey ep pale Uae ale Wanderoo monkey-__.--_____- 2, 
DY Ra LLG Y oko BEN (HH 0 Rea ASIN, Nh OSU 17 a aa Toque or bonnet monkey__--_- 1 
IVICA, SD ECTOS Ogee su te nay aN acre La Red-faced macaque_-________ 1 
F2G-D10 sD ORCOMC US Nae ee a ees eae ea Ns ea A Chacma baboon_-.___________ 1 
Hylobatidae: 
ETA LODGLES) Celts amps Ee) Uk gape geet a) se Sumatran gibbon____________ 1 
Hylobates agilis X H. lar pileatus_._____- Hybrid gibbon= 22-222 1 
Hylobates hoolock Mey: sn ips Mayle OU Hoolock gibbon_.-__________ 1 
Hylobateslaripileatus.® ova Ne Black-capped gibbon._-______ 1 
Symphalangus syndactylus__..________-- Siamang gibbon__________._. 1 
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RODENTIA 
Scientific name Common name Number 
Sciuridae: 
Citellus beecheyi douglasii__.__._-------- Douglas ground squirrel_-_____ 2 
Gynomys ludovictanus. 222-2 - 2-2 eee Plains prairie dog.__-______-- 66 
Funiscvurus leucostigma__.-— === 2 22. West African bush squirrel_._.. 2 
Glaucomys volans...-..---------------- lying squirrel: ee sse see 6 
Marmota monaz..-..-_---------------- Woodchuck or ground hog.... 4 
CLURUSESEROMUNLCUS oe ee Ue ee South American gray squirrel. 2 
RGNAGS SERTALUS Mh eee Cg ee ee Eastern chipmunk___________ 1 
Tamiasciurus hudsonicus__..__.--------- Red'isquirrel yeu. a ia, 1 
Heteromyidae: 
Dinodomysiordzts eu MT | POS ree Ord kangaroo rat_-._._-------- 2 
Cricetidae: 
WVleSOcriceLus Quratuss 9) we Le Pees Golden hamster________----- 30 
Microtus pennsylvanicus..__-.---------- Meadow mouse-__----.------ 6 
Muridae: 
Crateromys schadenbergi____-._---------- Bushy-tailed cloud rat__----- il 
Meriones unguiculatus______-.---------- Mongolian gerbil_-.__.._---- 1 
IVUSIINUSCULUSE DNR A Me ae es White and other domestic mice 10 
Ondatra zibethicus__..........---------- DA UES oof in OA AIS es 7 
Oruzomys palustrise 222 0 Sake Eee Nes o RI Cera GA SNE eRe ateliad 4 
IPRIGEOMYS CUMING? == 4. anaes eee Slender-tailed cloud rat_-~--- 3 
attusinorvegicus 2 222 oo Vo ee Hooded laboratory rat_-_----- 21 
Hystricidae: 
Acanthion brachyurum__._-------------- Malay porcupine_----------- 3 
Athen urus GfricQnUs = .2 22 60 aoa nooo West African brush-tailed 
POrCupiness) seat ae 1 
Myocastoridae: 
VO COStOTNEOT Dist. AMUN Ue a Sore 2) Coyput eek oe 2 te ee 3 
Capromyidae: 
CEpramys; Pilon idcse wa ae eee Te En rtiatt S22 2 Oe 8 See Clee 2 
Dasyproctidae: 
CrICULUS PACa amet eee seme oe oh Be | Bors lp ana ce Re NON A a ai 2 
Dasyprocta prymnolopha_-_-------------- Agoutrs Xan ae eee 1 
Masyprocta punctatass. 222 2522 22ST Tes Speckled agouti_------------- 1 
Chinchillidae: 
Chinchilla chinchilla. ...--.------------ Chinchilla joe oe Leese 4 
Magudenm viscaccia. sees te ae Oe ees Peruvian viscacha._-..------ 5 
Caviidae: 
Carranorcelluss es eee UNS LE Sere Guinea ipigw es Seen em eee 2 
Woliehates patagonas2 222 Je Leee Patagonian cavy------------ 1 
LAGOMORPHA 
Leporidae: 
Oryctolagus cuniculus_...--------------- Domestic rabbit..-.--------- 1 
Syluilagus floridanus =. 222225" 22-25 2= Cottontail rabbit___.-------- 1 
ARTIODACTYLA 
Bovidae: 
PAGO TCOLR AG QUSHL CTU LC, ne aaa ee eat INOUE ee see en ial 21 
OG (PUB ass eee eee ee oe eeedsS GND Upknaepabeiehes kipob palais aah Asie 3 
‘ American bison ------------- 13 
Bis OR DiS Oe a ooo roan aa ait we Vee bisonte Nomen haere 1 
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Scientific name Common name Number 
Bovidae—Continued 
HEZOSUUIUE COILS © ia Nye eo Rae LO Lian II eal Bebe SON Us an a ieee 3 
SO SNEG ILE CLS Wcenetil anemMn sa AN SUG ULL MANEATIS Domestic cow (Jersey) _______ 1 
BO SHECE UTS opee te e Sea pasa ea NT SA Sec yay EN West Highland or Kyloecattle. 4 
EQS OV TRORS I ay AGUS ae TN aT RN British Park cattle.) = 22 6 
JBnltalns WMO eee eee ekSoee Water buftalol sess aaa aes ve 
Gapransibrng Ca Seki Meo e pears enn Mla TB ex eM 1 Was oss ee ea 1 
Cephalophus mazwellit__.._.-._-__=___-- Maxwell’s) duikers 9) 4am 1 
Cenhalopusavigen ea nee es aye Black duikerl2 2s) ogee 1 
Cenhalophus nigrijnons 25 Black-fronted duiker________- 3 
Fem uragusvjEemlanecusas sa! eee aan Tabri vase. 2 6 
eM NOLLAg Us) SPekiiee ae eee ee Sitatungas 220) ee 1 
Oracileu Cony suis Mu eis Neen cy aS Arabianvonyxa a. 225 Vie eee 1 
OES OTITIS AES SPR Tae a 1S SAE Ni Rea a Domestic sheep________-___- 1 
DIS GARD OLA RES AIS SRN CNG BIS SNOT i Os Mouflon) (9225 22) ae 3 
JERAD OTIS (POMOC aS SER EY eae Wien ch ee Sen ee 5 
J OUIGIO) ORCI Seas Ss A a Bharal or blue sheep_____.-_- il 
PSU TUCEN US CON CI a eee aan na allan Sn ae oe African’ buitalos ss sei. eae 2 
DTUAEROSROIOS CTA ES ah Bland! 22 2 00000) Cee aaa ee 4 
Cervidae: 
Ae ASN Ba AU ER STS USGA EO NL aah a a Axis deeri(. 0). SU eye ee 4 
CoruuSiCONGAET STS eee ae hy a ee maa American elk. 2) 2a ee 4 
( HRT ES GOD OLE JAN a OSE Sie SN NaS Red deers 22\ 2 ihe ke sae 2 
Cenvusint p pores. Mowe ew CU ae UNDIES Japanese deers! 20) eae 5 
Cervus nippon manchuricus_...---------- Dybowsky, deer. = 922s euuee 2 
Deane (een deer.2/00 0 sa ie io 13 
Ren eT NERC See Tu AUN ea aE White fallow deer__.____.____ 16 
Odocorleusvinginvanes =a see ss Virginia deer! >s_ 2 2 eee 8 
Giraffidae: 
Giratiaicamelopardaliss yas jo aeons Nubian pirate 2.2 ae eee 4 
(CHRO TIOS RARICOHITH TL Oy ES a Reticulated giraffe___________ 1] 
Camelidae: 
Camelusibactrianisi ess ania en Nae mane Bactrian' camels... eee 3 
(CORA ROU C EMAL Sa LN Nd ae Single-humped camel__-_-_-__-_- 3 
WEG TCGNGUG, TG WN us ECSU oe agin akao a ac Diam ao) 
IEC EGR, GUGRTOG GORI Is A es SS NE Guanaco. 2) 00 ee 3 
TEGING DACOS ens moeeate wating Baga eee pL Alpacal i ol Oe 2 
VORCIRO HCH POL LSS Na ys Wits. te ea 1 
Tayassuidae: 
I EAS OAT ORI FUAAGT AOI A eA AE LS Ve Collared peccary_.--..-_-_-_ 1 
Suidae: 
JOOP USSD WADA A Babirussa 22.02 2/1 eee 1 
Phacochoerus aethiopicus aelianit____..-_-- East African wart hog_______ 2 
ISUUSHSCTOW Canta ese welts ait ony at ene MU Eu at European wild boar___.-_-_-- 2 
Hippopotamidae: 
Choeropsisilzbervens7s masts sian ees Pigmy hippopotamus_--_-____ 6 
Hippopotamus amphibius___._._-_------ Eippopotamus=—20= == a— aa 2 
Equidae: PERISSODACTYLA 
Equus burchellii antiquorum___._-_------ Chapman’s zebra______-___--_ 2 
EQUALS NCL I Gs UA mmr AN Kaepi UUs Sum OLOE A oe Asiatic wild ass or kiang______ 1 
EGU UShONG EN Wu mean age en MGI Rmn ly mouiltse Orage rally Ai eis ol Velie ae a i 
ETAL US HDI SEMDOUS CU 0 cate mea pe ee NO Mongolian wild horse-_-_--_-_-_- 3 
HEQUUS ZEON see Wen en nn unos un RU ENERO EOE Mountain zebra_________-_-- 1 
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Tapiridae: 
VAICROCOGLG INO UCG ee ae ee NONE TEMPS ee 2 
Rhinocerotidae: 
I COROSHUZECONMUS = ese rye ne es ea) Black rhinoceros___.-__-_--- 1 
Rhinoceros unicornis._..-.-------------- Great Indian one-horned rhino- 
COT OS eG ae ce 1 
PROBOSCIDEA 
Elephantidae: 
Loazodonta africana oxyotis_._..-_.-------- African elephant_—-____._---- J 
EDENTATA 
Dasypodidae: 
Chactophractus villosus. 225 kee oe ee Isieniay gamonexoblivy ao ee 1 
UDR ACLUS) SCLCUNCLUS ea awa te oe a eee Six-banded armadiilo__-.---- i 
Myrmecophagidae: 
Myrmecophaga iridactyla_.__------------ Giant anteatenon2454. 55s 1 
BIRDS 
STRUTHIONIFORMES 
Struthionidae: 
SENULELORCONELUS Se a ee SE Ostrich.) WH che eis, IT ar ee 1 
RHEIFORMES 
Rheidae: 
PREONGINETICANG ae ss 3 es eee Common rheal 2222s aeasss 3 
CASUARIFORMES 
Casuariidae: 
Casuarius casuarius aruensis___-_------ Avil CASSOWALY,- o-oo 1 
Casuarius uniappendiculatus occipitalis__ Island cassowary ------------ 1 
Casuarius uniappendiculatus uniappen- 
GECULALUS MNeae Litre REG ANG One-wattled cassowary--_----- 1 
Dromiceiidae: 
Dromiceius novaehollandiae___----------- Common emulils 2222) saeere 2 
SPHENISCIFORMES 
Spheniscidae: 
Antenadytes forstert. sub aise) 2 Emperor penguin_-__--_------ 2 
Badyptes chrysolophus*-2228ee8 i500 2 Macaroni penquin___-------- 2 
Ea Ples ChISLOLUSH ees = ae oe Rock-hopper penguin--_-_----- 1 
Spheniscus demersus__--+---=----------- Jackass penguin_-______------ 3 
Spheniscus humboldti__...-------------- Humboldt penguin_-~-------- 2 
Spheniscus magellanicus_-_-.------------ Magellan penguin_-_--------- 2 
PELECANIFORMES 
Pelecanidae: 
Pelecanus erythrorhynchus--------------- Whitey pelican=s= =.= asa as 4 
Pelecanus occidentalis californicus..------ California brown pelican--~--_- 2 
Pelecanus occidentalis occidentalis _-_.----- Brownypelican se =e esse eas 2 
PELECAILUS I NOSE US ee ee ee Rose-colored pelican. -------- 3 
Sulidae: 
SwiLanleuconaslen=< 225 48 se ae ee ee Peruvian booby _.----------- 1 
Phalacrocoracidae: 
Phalacrocoraz auritus albociliatus_._.------ Farallon cormcrant---------- 1 


809439—48——_8 
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CICONIIFORMES 
Scientific name Common name Number 
Ardeidae: 
SAT dea RETOGLGS. ojos Mle ye tLe oe Great blue heron___________-_ 2 
Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis__.___------- Louisianayheron® 2322.5 se eeee 1 
ILEVICOPNOUTHERULG Soa eee ae ee ye eer SHEKO\WAY Caney oe 5 
Notophoyz novaehollandiae-_------------- White-faced heron___----____- 1 
Nycticorax nycticoraz hoactli___..-------- Black-crowned night heron... 35 
Cochleariidae: 
Cochlearius cochlearius......--.--------- Boat-bill heron__--._..._.__- 1 
Ciconiidae: 
Dassoura episcopuss.4 20225552 Woolly-necked stork-_.._____- 1 
FDUSNCUTLET EUS eo eens Lu yD gh Nema rst RENN I Malay stork... eee 2 
Lover My Clenta ses ee eae Be Jabirin2 i202 ee ee 2 
Leptoptilus crumeniferus....------------ Marabou 222 2222082 Soa 1 
Jie OY HS OO se eee Be Indian adjutant?s2iesaoaies 1 
Geptopiilusjavanieusen sass ees eee Lesser adjutant_____-2-2-___ 2 
Mycterta americana. -_._ === 22 - = 22 - Wood, ibis’). 22022 eye 1 
Threskiornithidae: 
AGOUG AQ CIOs a eS i ee ee ek Roseate spoonbill____--_-___- 4 
GUO AN Dae SMR i ANNA ae Ne LL (eo White ibis 0025 20 ea 8 
Guana athay XG. rubra. sees ee ee Hybrid white and scarlet ibis. 1 
GEUCT ONT AOTC so el a seyret ye fag Rie at Scarlet ibis’ 4220. sa ae eee 1 
Threskiornis melanocephala_......------- Black-headed ibis.._.._.._____- 4 
Threskiornis spinicollis......_.._.-------- Straw-necked ibis___._._______ 2 
Phoenicopteridae: 
Phoenicopterus antiquorum_.._._--------- Old world flamingo.________-_ 6 
Phoenicopterus chilensts_____ 1 2 22th fl. Chilean flamingo. .__.._____- 2 
Phoenicopterus ruber. 2222-2 2 Cuban flamingo.____1__-.._. 1 
ANSERIFORMES 
Anhimidae: 
Chaunalchavarias se 3aiis eee a) White-cheeked screamer__-____ 1 
Chaunarconguata ase aie eee oe Ln neu Crested screamer____..-_-_-- 5 
Anatidae: 
WAU S TOTS Cs a Rie eran a exces ON is Hau Ca Wood duck2: 202222332 ue 4 
ANAS OGRAGMENSTS =a es ees Bahama pintail_____________ 2 
NPD WROD eee See eu ee Brazilian teal. __- 2 2 Seaee 2 
Anas domestica Say wrO MGR Y oa Pekin duck ..)222900 Paw haae 42 
Anas platyrhynchos_ ~~ - toe ONG aeons 202 B 
SERNAME RUN jn ipleie oY White mallard duck___-.__.-_ 6 
PANGS LOTT DES = LEA MUaRI DD eee Oly Le 2 Black. duck222 532. ieee 5 
Anser Gloifrores ie SE BRAT N os American white-fronted goose. 1 
Anser cinereus domestica__._..._-------- Toulouse goose____._---.---- 4 
Anseranus semipalmata__.__.___.-.---_-- Australian pied goose__-_-_-- 2 
ANY CAH IIOS ES) Og lg A a BEN NI A yg a aN Hy brididuck2s20 2.2 eee 1 
Avthyawalisinercas kee Canvasback duck____________ 2 
OB ANLG CANGCENS Es wes Seren use nm aNee Canada goose___._________-_ 17 
Branta canadensis occidentalis_______-_-- White-cheeked goose________-_ 21 
Branta canadensis X Chen caerulescens:.. Hybrid Canada goose X blue 
POOSE Tune wily Se a Eee ees 2 
ESTONLGLULCRATL US ee aera sie aes SL cds Hutchin’s goose___._-.---_-- 3 


Branta hutchinsti minima.______--2_-_-- Cackling goose____-_-----.-- 3 
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Scientific name Common name Number 
Anatidae—Continued 
Catrina moschatas 22222 Se Muscovy duck______________ 9 
Cereopsis novaehollandiae..--_-______-_- Cape Barren goose_..__-_____ 1 
Ghenmatlaniica ss 24. smukwel ath Ee Snows Pooselwee bie 3 
Chen caerulescens_........--.__-_--___- Blue POOSE 22 bili LNanpeth sy poe ckil 3 
CREO DESIG AL Lis tS NN Black swan. e@epha 2 ue A 11 
Chloephaga leucoptera.__..._.--.-----_---- Magellan goose______________ 1 
Coscoroba\coscorobas 22202 2s ea ee COSCOrO ase Let Maen ee LRN 2 
Cygmapsrscygnotdes. += 2 22) wy es Domestic goose_________-__- 1 
Cyonusicolumbranusss <2 SPQ | ya ee ee Whistling swan__._-_-_______ 2 
Cygnus melancoriphus_.....-...-------- Black-necked swan__________ 1 
MOF ELEM ULE Cr en Ne ea het ARENT 8) We AAAs am Pintail ss 2 ool as 8 
VCO UUO ES VUTUUCE UCL CL™ Snes MINIT ROMENIIA Ve 0 dyin Chilean pinta]. 2220 a 1 
Dendrocygna autumnalis____--._-------- Black-bellied tree duck______-_ 3 
DENG EOCUGNONUTE UQUG se = keeles White-faced tree duck__.____- 3 
Dendronessa galericulata_______.__------ Mandarin ducks 222 22_ 22222 1 
HYLT ARGOS, REA AAG BPS IES STE NS I ae Baldpate a Mo aise BUC ingen 1 
IVEGTEULOMOUTUS Jee ee oe ek III ENINES oy ele Lesser scaup 2032. siagoinyss 1 
NVR CLANCOLIGT 1 Siete Set MI RUBY UNDE dete Ring-necked duck _____--___- 1 
WMetopiand peposacda-—_ Swe au Bey is Rosy-billed pouchard _-_--_--__- 3 
Netiton carolinense.____---------------- Green-winged teal__________- 3 
Nettion formosum__.--_---------------- Baikal teal_._.___-.-----_-- 2 
Philacte'canagica 2) Vet a Emperor goose__-_----------- 2 
Qwengwed ula dvsconsir. ewe in ny ee Blue-winged teal. _..-_-__--- 2 
FALCONIFORMES 
Cathartidae: 
Cathantes Guna sek epg Turkey vulture______._-_-_-- 1 
Conagypsiatratuse] Sass) eee Black vulture___._._..-_---- 3 
SAKCOLANLP RUS DADE nae oee ae SE UeGhoyes WAM a 2 
Wale TY DNUS es ays eo Andean condor____--_-------- 1 
Sagittariidae: 
Sagittarius serpentarius._._...------------ Secretanysbirdase eee eae 2 
Accipitridae: 
ESULCOMFAMOALCENST Ss Wei aE Red-tailed hawk___-.-------- 4 
iButeoloneatius luneatus_ 2. 3-5 Red-shouldered hawk~_------- 1 
Buteo melanoleucus._........._--------- South American buzzardeagle. 2 
SECON DLOLYDLET Uses eee sae Broad-winged hawk -_------- 1 
Buteo poecilochrous._......------------- Red-backed buzzard__.------ 2 
SULCOISWALNSOMT = a iiyerd te ei Swainson’s hawk__---------- 1 
Gypohierax angolensis..._..-.----------- Fish-eating vulture_.__------ 1 
CFDS SFL TTI Ta NIT SS a ANC Vn eg Griffon yultumese a 1 
Gupsuen pellensa A U seaubiviner ss Ruppell’sivulburesssssewe sae 2 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus___.__------------ Bald eagle.) 2022020 2 oe 5 
Haliaeetus leucogaster__.____._.----------- White-breasted sea eagle --.--- 1 
ETL STOUTS UVES CR ALA oe Brahminy, kites 2s aee2 Gane £ 
JS CHI OOS [COMO dase ne Sey el Harpy-eagle $4 sien sue eke 2 
Milvago chimango__.-------~----------- Chimango# 2222 wean sae 3 
Milvus migrans parasitus.___...--------- African yellow-billed kite_-_--- 2 
POT ODULCOMLNCURCLUSA eam a eyaian a) ene li One-banded hawk-_-_.-------- 1 
Rithecophagajeperyys sue ee, Monkey-eating eagle____-_--- 1 
SORCOH IOS CUBA sboosooeoooSseocoseeas Indian Pondicherry vulture--_ 1 
1 


IS UCTS UT NTILELATLOLEUCUS = eas sae ee Black and white hawk eagle-- 
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Scientific name Common name Number 

Falconidae: 
Dantriussamerscanuse.ssaauun eae Red-throated caracara______- 3 
SKECO HEBCODUD KS Sk ee Ee Prairie falcons 32 =s4 "seer 1 
Falco peregrinusianatums = (an. — 2 22227 Duck hawk. == 32> # suey naeaas 1 
JOY) HORA APIO ph A Sparrow, hawk). iuaa eae 6 
ROT DON US DIGIC Say iia Mansy EL South American caracara-___-_ 1 

GALLIFORMES 

Cracidae: 
Crarnascrolata un ue iiana web onhseley soo Ube a Crested curassow__________-- 2 
(ORO ROAR Opes Ns PR TNS UR UEC NURS UE Ae Panama curassow_-_-----__-- 1 
GCraxrsclaterd se win De yup uaa ous Oak Selater’s curassow_____-_-_-- 1 
WY AS AY RA TSEC eis pI SESE TATED Ost 2h es A Razor-billed curassow-_------_- 1 

Phasianidae: 
VAT GUSULICU STG US neta fuente a yal a Argus pheasant.j55 2545 2 
Catreus wollichirwiate eum Me gun nies ai Lh Cheer pheasant___.__________ 1 
Chrysolophus amherstiags. 2 1) Lady Amherst’s pheasant_____ 1 
Chrysolophus pictus ow vain Sai ahi Golden pheasant___...____-- 4 
Crossopiilon Gunilumnn eee ose enna Blue-eared pheasant. .______- 1 
(ETH ITESEGY oa Besa Os UN A A SVN a ga Bantam chicken____.___-__=_ 4 
Gallvisisp seis Se Raises ewe eZee ral As Oriental silky bantam fowl.___ 4 
Gall Usispi ce eee EAS al dy ae ONT NB Bighting fowl] see eee 3 
GUL SCL et ik MEN My lesen RO URANO Red jungle fowl__= _- 52 5eeee 11 
Gallus galls site awn teehee unin Hybrid red jungle fowl X ban- 

tam! fowl 28 2 ee ea 1 

Gallus lafayetses SOL We MCU AAO aU Ceylonese jungle fowl________ 1 
Gallus sonmenayey. sm une imine nie aise my Syn eae Gray jungle fowl_____-__-___- 1 
Gennaeus albocrisiatus saa oe White-crested kaleege______-_ 1 
Gennaeus leucomelanus__.________---_-- Nepal kaleege__.__._-_--_--- 2 
Gennaeus nycthemerus__.__.____--_----- Silver pheasant___.______-_--- 3 
Tver opnasis Swinnoiy ss sea eee es Swinhoe’s pheasant______-_-_ 2 
AAU ORCIU SEL ESTs Mares Neca ras aah aaah tan ane aN CE Peafowle oi. 0 02202 2a 9 
TENTS OOS OTRO POKOT SUS 5 Oe Ring-necked pheasant________ 2 
Polypleciron napoleonis. 2.220 ee Palawan peacock pheasant__.. 1 
SHPO MIA DOUS TOA AS eh oi SN Reeve’s pheasant____--_---_- 2 

Numididae: 
Acrylliaum vulturinun ee: eee eee Vulturine guinea fowl____-_--- i 
PSV AHA Ka Hs) ec Be A A 2 i Guineas fowl... 2) 22 aes 2 

Meleagrididae: 
‘Agriocharisoceulata ma sae eee Me aa Ocellated turkey___._______-- 4 
Meleagris gallopavo. 2 22 8au es Wild turkey 2225) Sea 2 

GRUIFORMES 

Gruidae: 
Anthropordes vit go. wa sen Le Demoiselle crane._____------ 2 
Balearsca pavoninay ie Wau West African crowned crane._ 2 
Balearica regulorum gibbericeps_..-_----- East African crowned crane_-_. 1 
Grusileucauchensme susan) 2 ae White-naped crane..._------ 1 
Grus leucogeraniises ae amen Siberian crane.._...-._--_--- Sou 

Psophiidae: 


Psophia.leucoptenamn. ssa a White-backed trumpeter- ~~ -- 
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Scientific name Common name Number 
Rallidae: 
CAME UT OTIS DROCNICURUS = as eege 2 oO White-breasted rail________-_ 1 
VAGmides CAjanea ieee tales EL Ls Wioodiretlie0)s iyi ads ye ane 2 
Houle, americana) 22 ea ees ye American\cootee 4. se) 6 
Gallinula chloropus cachinnans__-___------ Florida gallinule__.._________~ 1 
Cariamidae: 
Camamanrcristatae 2s 2a eee Cariama or seriema________-_- 2 
CHARADRIIFORMES 
Scolopacidae: 
LOR CLAN ION eee ees ayia im se Woodcock oto se rate eae 1 
Recurvirostridae: 
Himantopus mexicanus__.-.._--.--------- Black-necked stilt___.------- 2 
Burhinidae: 
SUG NUMUS OUStEUGLUS a= eo South American thick-knee___. 2 
Haematopodidae: 
Haematopus ostralegus__.._.-.----------- European oyster catcher____-- 1 
Charadriidae: 
iBelanopterus chilensis= 5-352) 225 Chilean lapwing_._______-_--- 2 
Laridae: 
LOPUR GRYGRIGM SS EES eee Ee ee Herring cull 2 
WOU SY ELAWGTCNSIS = ao ie ae Ring-billed gull__.__----_--- 1 
WaT WSAOMUNVCENUS =a a Kelpprg ule soci as oe 2 2 
Larus novaehollandiae_.---------------- Silver! gully eee ees 8 
COLUMBIFORMES 
Columbidae: 
Coliemibaatsutaey ee wae oi ie NT Domestic pigeon___------_-- 5 
BDDC ETUC ey mts Msc ANE NA) I Ss Green imperial pigeon-__-_-__- 1 
PDrcrlanpatlenie en ee a ee Celebian imperial pigeon - ~~ _- 2 
Gallicolumba luzonica__..__.-._---------- Bleeding-heart dove__------- 1 
Gallicolumba luzonica X Turtur risorius._ Bleeding-heart dove X ring- 
necked dove hybrid__------ 1 
GOD DAHE GUPAHO. Soo see eee eee ee eee Diamond dove. --_---------- 1 
GO MTORULCEO TUCO aes ig Nia DY ENS a ROU S28 Victoria crowned pigeon_--_-_-- 1 
Streptopelia tranquebarica___------------ Blue-headed ring dove_._-_--- 2 
RUE UT ATUSOTEUS oo Ne Ring-necked dove. -_--------- 2 
ZENOIGONOUTICULALO= = 2s Se ee South America mourning dove 1 
ZEN AVG OMNACTOUTO ssa ae ee ae Mourning dove______-----_-- 2 
PSITTACIFORMES 
Psittacidae: 
Aganonnisiiitanagee 2 eee Red-faced love bird_________- 1 
PAGO MORNUSIROSELOOUUS as soe ae ese Rosy-faced love bird___-_---- 2 
VATMOZONGNaeStyy Ge = Ee eee Blue-fronted parrot______---- 1 
Amazona auropalliata_.___-_----------- Yellow-naped parrot_-_-_-_---- 3 
Amazona ochrocephala__._...___--------- Yellow-headed parrot____-___- 3 
VAG Ge OT ONOMOUTEIT, as oa ES ee Double yellow-headed parrot. 6 
Anodorhynchus hyacinthinus__._-__------ Hyacinthine macaw__-_-__-_-- 1 
LAUR CHRO RGRTH (1H es Ds ea a a ee pug see Yellow and blue macaw--____-_ 1 
WARING CO OM led A Dace AVON one as Red, blue, and yellow macaw. 4 
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Scientific name Common name Number 
Psittacidae—Continued 
AT AHN g GSCU0 DS mh a RVaHND WOON N EG |S ae Cuban conure san saan 1 
VAT OLUR GG DETUM AL ee a yk ARN Eh Gray-headed conure________- 1 
Calyptorhynchus magnificus__._---------- Banksian cockatoo_.--.-_--_- 1 
Ducorpsis sanguineus_..-___--.--------- Bare-eyed cockatoo_---_____- 1 
IRGICOEG CHGLO CUI SoA ea ale Ba aa AL Me ed White’ cockatoo. - 422 a2esaas 2 
Kakotoe-ducrops sae 0 RESON ee Solomon Islands cockatoo__._._ 2 
Reakcatoe sg alent teense lneiian) ayaa eye ae ae Large sulphur-crested cockatoo 3 
iKakatoe leadbeaterte nn sae ee ee ees Leadbeater’s cockatoo________ 1 
Kakatoe moluccensis__.._...-.---------- Great red-crested cockatoo___ 1 
IKSOETIGG SUV UTS FASB Bee eek ee sasce Lesser sulphur-crested cocka- 
FOOL SSE Le Ne aes ee 1 
MG OPEUS AONEUCENL GMa ere on Nan air Pane ets Rajah lory 22220202 aa eae 2 
ILO POOR GORA Bakes Sea ee Red ory i) on a ae 1 
HG(GID OS XCDIS: COA NORHUISS Ss Grass paroquet 222022 eae 23 
ISOSIDP. GOLA DIS Ss BT SN DoF: HAGA DONGLE NAN A Uy 1 
INTE DICUs NOUANAICUS = == a eae tes Cockatiel! 2 22: 022 eae 2 
P2SUULACULANC UL DAL it Can nn een ema Red-shouldered paroquet-_--__-_ 1 
TSULG CULO IGEN Crime saan nana mt Kramer’s paroquet___------- 1 
sittacula longicauda sa 25s ease aes Long-tailed paroquet________- 1 
CUCULIFORMES 
Musophagidae: 
OR ACONCOT UE ATL ants aie au pen Aun e agriplenen ae South African turaco_________ 2 
ROW; ACOONALESO NT ann anol ayten lesen ape Donaldson’s turaco._.___-___ 1 
STRIGIFORMES 
Tytonidae: 
a LOlALOG) Prats COLE = ea eee payee Barn ‘owl 2 ee ite 3 
Strigidae: 
SUDO LUTE O VIIA ALG Ee nee aa ne Great horned owl______-_--_- 9 
D GARY HARE A Dy OY NIE i a Malay fishing owl.__.______- 1 
(OLRTIS RS Kay PUNE 2 UL i I aE a Screech owll2. 25°) eee 3 
SEB TOYA OR BOR RIOAS i SIE NN Dh Si Barred owl? i: 22: eee 11 
TROGONIFORMES 
Trogonidae: 
PRharomachrus mocinoe a) eee Quetzal 2 Se a 1 
CORACIIFORMES 
Alcedinidae: 
Dacelo) gigas el en usta dea isees e Kookaburra. 2) ae 2 
Coraciidae: 
Anthracoceros coronatus____..-...-------- Pied) hornbill i223 32 eee 2 
POCK US UL NOSE naa a yeti Nap oe Gray, hornbills aa. ee 1 
Momotidae: 
Momotus lessont_@ 920 oe Motmoti22 2 2022 eee 1 
PICIFORMES 
Capitonidae: 


Megalaima asiatica__._......________-__- Blue-throated barbet_.._____- 1 
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Ramphastidae: 
Aulacorhynchus sulcatus sulcatus__------- Groove-billed toucanet_-_-_---- 1 
EZHEROOLOSSUS) ONACAT is 22s ener ae Black-necked aracari____----- 2 
Pieroglossus torquatus__._-.--_---------- IATA CATIECOUCR aes samara e es 1 
NGM DLGSLOS OTe a sons ek ee hee ae Ariel toucanwes sacs 2 
Ramphastos carinatus_..-.----=-2-~------ Sulphur-breasted toucan_-_-__-- 3 
Ramphastos culminatus_-__-------------- White-breasted toucan-_-----_- 1 
Ramphastes piscivorus_.---------------- Toco) toucans 2s" sy Sees 1 
PASSERIFORMES 
Cotingidae: 
He DICOlG RU PICOlas te. Lee Cock-of-the-rock.._.-------- 2 
Dicruridae: 
Dissemurus paradiseus.____-_.---------- Giant racquet-tailed drongo_.. 5 
Corvidae: 
Callocitia formosa oo es Mexican jay 2208 222 ue ae 1 
CrssHlOophRanyuUcntanicd 2209 een esa Yucatan blue jay__------- cE ie & 
Corvus brachyrhynchos_----------------- American crow_.------------ 4 
Conousiconga princiupalise ss ss ee Northern ravenee2 22. see 2 
GOTUUSHCORN Ge ea a he ee rn eae oodedtcrowa a0 eee 1 
ORUUSICnI DLOLCUCUS =e a oe a ae White-necked raven_-------- 1 
OGLUUSETIUSOLETOS ae le a tne rae Indisnicrowe eee eee 2 
GOUOMOCHILGICTUSUULG se nt oe ter Be ay ee a ea ee ie ae 7 
Cryanocorax chrysops.= 2 2 oe Wrraicalt] ye ease ete 1 
(ONO CIOD CCS ae eee ae eee eee Azure-winged pie..---------- 1 
Garrnulusilanceolatus-. 2-2-2 Black-throated jay---------- 1 
Gymnorhina hypoleuca__---------------- White-backed piping crow---- 1 
PE CURTULLA Een oe eee ao ee eee od Yellow-billed magpie--------- 1 
FCOMPICANRUASONUCO 2-2 ee American magpie_----------- 2 
WH CCPSSORCHCTWIED nie ie rs Formosan red-billed pie - ----- 2 
Paradiseidae: 
Ailuroedus crasstrostris...-------------- Australian catbird__--------- 1 
Ptilonorhynchus violaceus_-------------- Satin bowerbird_------------ 1 
Timaliidae: 
Gornulextcolor 22 o.oo a ee ee White-headed laughing thrush. 2 
Garrulaxz pectoralis picticollis___--------- Chinese collared laughing 
Gh TUS he 2 ee ete ee 1 
Pycnonotidae: 
Heterophasia capistratra__--------------- Black-headed sibia__...------ 4 
IPVCNONOUUS GNOLSo 22 So ae eee Yellow-vented bulbul- ------- 1 
Pycnonotus leucogenys------------------ White-cheeked bulbul-------- 2 
Mimidae: 
Mamus polyglottos-—_— Mocking bird2222 e222 eee oa 4 
Mimus polyglottos leucopterus__---------- Western mockingbird -~------- 1 
Turdidae: 
Geokichiaiciuninasee on eee ee Orange-headed ground thrush. 2 
latycichlalQvrpesea aoe = ee me retain Yellow-footed thrush_.__----- 1 
TPA US OTUs oh eae Se eS eee Bonaparte’s thrush ---------- 1 
Turdus migratorvus 2.2222 2 oe astern robin aso" ses ee sa 4 
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Scientific name Common name Number 
Sturnidae: 
Galeopsar salvador eee ees Crested|starling =) 200i ae 1 
Graculatneligrosay i Mug Lois yey 2 aU e Ei mymahs ei a a a 1 
Graculipica melanoptera.__-+_-_--__---__- Wihitetstar lino. a apts ae meaea 1 
Lamprocolius splendens___-------------- Splendid glossy starling. ____- 4 
LOO UROW OS COS ROWR 8 ee ee Burchelli’s glossy starling_____ 4 
SO OCD COLA Yr eG se Pied mynahe aa) 3) eee 1 
SUOPRUS TOUT CPUS NO ee Starlings we ae 1 
Ploceidae: 
PAL dENLOSYNENCANLANS === 2 = ae eee ea bet Pawny) waxbillas as aaa 6 
Aidemosyne malabarica_____------------ Indian silver-bill_ = ____ 555525 2 
Avdemosyne modestas 2oua we bat) 2 22 Plum-head finch_____________ 2 
ANUIBSHAROMOOIS COO HVIR 2 SIE Ns se aN Parson! finch 2k) 0 ae 2 
LEGTOCUO NIGH OS TORS OOOH GIN a Le PES Os Cut-throat weaver finch______ 7 
(CLAN: FOUGHT a Painted finch22 oc 1 
DUE OUR PROCTLC ya en ee eee Giant whydahes2 eee 2, 
JRE RAPED GSAS ENN IE SAG Se Red-eared waxbill___________ 8 
JAS IPOUIGLGS CORA GPL SW I NE ee Common) waxbill2 2 uaa 16 
FUMIE CLES NA TCTSCO 1G seen ee ape Bishop weavers 255 5) 
EY pOchera Wir amanda eee ee Combasou or indigo bird_____ 1 
Lagonosticta senegalla__.._._..._..-_-_-_-- Arrican fire tinehe yee 2 
Lonchura leucogastrotdes._______________ iBengallee| finches 2) ee ape nee 2 
VGC GR IVG FEMI RA LD dy eee MIN SLs White-headed munia_________ 2 
LU BOAGKI OS GARG LOS I MTN A NON Black-throated munia________ 1 
UVic VaNOnuycevon yee yay U ick aula ese JAVa) SPArroWw. 222.2) ape 3) 
NY OU IOS YOU AMUTIORIOR Ie SS ON TG We Spice finchw2o 2s eae 
WNeopoephila personatas wisn uy solume as vena Masked finch: 2202) ,0 aia 2 
PPLOCEUSTO GY Ge Nn mlbun ng aW unas iaese MTR Baya weaver: 0). 20 sigue 2 
PVOCEUS VILE IEC 1213 ae onic a ea aarp ee Black-cheeked weaver________ 2 
LADO BOIS TUAW A TIS. 0 SUNG INO SE ONT NS st) Vitelline masked weaver______ 7 
JENN WTGS GORAHC OIC, 8 AN Long-tailed finech____ ________ 1 
EO USHIGS GOMOD SAO ee Gouldian/finch222 eee 1 
Qivelea Gg welea Ges Me kia alare aaa he apse Red-billed weaver___________ 5) 
Sporaeginthus melopodus____..._-_------ Orange-cheeked waxbill______ 10 
(SAI {OW HIS GNORRORE HII SO ey Paradise whydah____________ 10 
Stictoptera bichenovre = nes a ial ae Binchenov’s finch____________ 1 
Maeno pygea CAStanolisun. ean eee Zebra finch a4 aan sein 10 
Wracointhus bengalis® eae min loi ion Cordon bleu finch._________- 10 
Coerebidae: 
CYANERDES CYNE US Menem mem mya onal MnO Nsla iin Blue honey creeper_________-_ 15 
Icteridae: 
LAND IO VIS) SSO IO a IN SY a Cuban red-winged blackbird _ _ 2 
Amblyrhamphus holosericeus_._-_____-_-_- Scarlet-headed blackbird _____ 1 
Cassiculus melonictenuss 2 2 ooo Mexican cacique____________ 1 
Gymnomystax mexicanus._______-_______ Giant orioless sane neleae aaa 1 
Meter sroullock si mee a anunrat nou inns ai sean, Bullock’s troupial___________ 1 
Molothrus bonariensis-/0 2 Shiny (cowbind= 222-1) 1 
Notvopsarcunaesisn 2 a Man oie line ch seg lee Chilean blackbird____.______ 2 
Ouescalssiaars cola Mum ein sae Ski aime an Purple grackles)). 2) 3) 32 Neoe 2 
Gir pealasn ce ful py ree ete sare 8) Ons eh ole Ue Military; stair lime) 2 yn e yaa iineaee 4 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus__________- Yellow-headed blackbird - -__- 2 
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Thraupidae: 
Calospiza inornata languens__----------- Plain-colored tanager_____.-_ 1 
imam phocelus carbo! [swae Gan weey Silver-beaked tanager______-- 2 
Ramphocelus dimidiatus___-..----------- Crimson tanager______-_-__-- 2 
Ramphocelus flammigerus_-------------- Yellow tanager._____._____-- 2 
Ramphocelus passerinit_._..------------- Passerini tanager________-_-- 1 
OIE G TG COT OUNE 2 WANs et GR Darwin’s tanager___.__-_---- 2 
URC UD USLCC.10 Ge Sei Wheth. Bye ph ee Blue tanagers:) S4yuel es sauaee 3 

Fringillidae: 
VEG eRQyLCliLPONGUCS = aim so eye neta evn Sydneyawaxbil aa ne 12 
CoTmodacus MeELICONUS a= 9 anne ne eee Mexican house finch___-_---- 6 
Carpodacus purpureus californicus___----- California purple finch --_-__-- 1 
Coryphospingus cucullatus-_--- 22-2 = Red-crested finch_.__-_------ 1 
Cyanocompsa argentina.) - 252 2a te Argentine blue grosbeak__-_-__- 2 
LD SST CHELSIE et i aU lige aa a al a IDUKGS, tha 1 
WFO DROS/DCRGMUS  PUSULLUS a ne Black-erested finch_-_-----_-- 2 
VCVo mum nlvay 200 gn 0 # ere NR BVBPIR TE sce al eet Cuban) bullinch]s ea wen 2 
IVICVOS UCase IVCLOD TELA nm Sinmun anaes pet eee s beds a Songisparrowes sees ees 2 
ZO ROCGUANC UC LUCE aa ae eee Brazilian cardinal___.._.---- 2 
Paroaria gularis nigro-genis__._--------- Black-eared cardinal______--- 3 
Rassenella tluac 5 9 yes se ae Fox) sparrow. 22 es 2 sae 1 
IPOSSErING GMOCNG Ass INURE 2 ee azuli bunting? 2a eae 1 
IPGSSeriNG: CYGNEGe ae) EE Indigopbumting eee ee vais 2 
Passerina leclanchert_......_----------.- Leclancher’s bunting_-__-_--- 2 
Passesina versicolor. =e ee 5 ek IBLE) fonbhaymbakero se 1 
Pheucticus aureoventris__..._._--_-.---- Black and yellow grosbeak._._. 2 
RUG ULUSIGLOUGI NUS #2). 2 ee ee ee Chilean lark fineh2 = 22222223 1 
POU GUUS EVRULUCCLI As 2s =e yee ey Mouimingytiiac lessee aera 4 
IPR IFOURAIDS: fA ES EN BS ee Gay’s gray-headed finch-_---_-- 1 
iPleciropRenaa. 2wwauis. 2-2 4 eo Le ee Snow, lumii gs ee ee 2 
XOGS 137 CEURCON GUE LUG = ao pene aya tI A Ringed warbling finch__-___-_- 2 
Richmondina cardinalis_.___._....-.----- Cardinalliys ce gu eee 0 leaps 3 
SGRIIUS. COMO TS LLL MG ea Canaty pew eles eee UN 13 
Serinus canarius X Carduelis mexicana... Canary X siskin hybrid-__-_-_- 2 
IORTIAUSHICLCT US Mien e eLore Nh yy SU Green singing finch_____--_-- 1 
SECA SMILE VCO LUE ee at ane natn aye SMe IMIS) TOO Nay i 
IS ZECUESHITULCOLO Me mnn aN SANs TEMAS Do a iene ie Ne Saferon mime lye seme sears meee 3 
SOTO. TEAC EO EE ON MUNG Me a Lesser yellow finch_._------- 4 
SPE us str ast ts ls AN ENO PU a a a wi American gold finch_.---_--- 1 
Spins unopygralis ne ta) SMSO ey ue Lok Chilean'siskin#2 3 eae 1 
Sporophilaaurtia lle OG tes 8 Hick’s' seed-eater 2222). 1 
Sporophila gutiuralise 22 URS hse Yellow-billed seed-eater --__-- 2 
Sporophila melanocephala_-_------------- Black-headed seed-eater-_----- 2 
TAT ASLOILVULCE EOWA Nicer e Yuyao Aw Ob Mexican grassquit______----- 2 
WOlaL rr cGMsacanin ule Wud meale te ee aye Blue-black grassquit__.------ 1 
Zonotrichia albicollis........-------=--- White-throated sparrow-.----- 2 
4 


Zonoinichia capensis. 9-2. = 2 Chingolo tae. 22.0 i ae 


4 
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REPTILES 
LORICATA 
Scientific name Common name Number 
Crocodylidae: 
Alligator mississipiensis__....___----- oo Alligator: 62008 Us ei 29 
PAllagatorsstnen sushi isi ii eiaens da eae ae Chinese alligator____._______ 3 
Caiman latirostris_...........---------- Broad-snouted caiman________ 1 
Carmaniscleropsas «swampy nel spine ih). aes Spectacled caiman___________ 3 
Crocodylitsyacutts viuu iy avon sheep eee en American crocodile_.______-_- 3 
Crocodylus cataphractus______.._-------- Narrow-nosed crocodile_______ 1 
Grocodylusinsloiveus se 2 eae ee African crocodile___________- 2 
Crocodylusipalustrs ss ee saan ee eat “Toad” crocodile____.___-___ 2 
Grocod ylsiDOno si, sume ema ease ses lee aa Salt-water crocodile__________ 1 
Crocodylus rhombifer____.--.__-_-_--_-.= Cuban crocodile____________-_ 1 
Osteolaemus tetraspis_._...._._.------_-- Broad-nosed crocodile________ 3 
Lacertidae: 
VGA COREG TUT LYS en tee LE a Ae yi Wall lizards 22 2) Sa a 2 
LCC TE CNOCEUUCL Ch tee nea aug CL Eyed lizard) 2 eee 2 
Iguanidae: 
PROS CURVE RODTISS 5 eae Ee False chameleon___________-_- 125 
Basiliscus vsttat uses yaya eek) eee Basilisk 2) 20200) lylbigtth evar 2 
EZRTYNOSOME COL NULUTA Be some pe) ole Horned lizard_______-___-___ 6 
CELOPOTUS URAULALUS = iad pena ee Pine or fence lizard__________ 6 
Anguidae: 
Ophisaurusventr ales was va uncial aii nes Legless lizard or glass ‘snake’. 1 
Agamidae: 
Wromastix acanthinuruss 22 ss soe sn Mine North African spiny-tailed 
DWV ATH ie yeep Rg TL a O 2 
Helodermatidae: 
Heloderma horridumse 22m nents Mexican beaded lizard______-_ 2 
HHelodermatsuspectum=as saan ui Naan) Gila: monster: 222222 See 6 
Teiidae: 
Tupinambis nigropunctatus.___________-- Black tegui i270 eee eee 5 
Scincidae: 
EDUMVECES HT USCLGL LS em eran eae ne Nema Vy Blue-tailed skink___________- 2 
DG AU AgSCLNCOLGCE Se anya ae ONO Blue-tongued lizard_._____._- 1 
Varanidae: 
VR anus Sp Sys io ebiggarsy sini A, ND 2 Philippine monitor___..___-__ 1 
Varanusikomodcensrs squat anys nn Komodo dragon_______---__- 1 
Varanius nilotecussm ates nulba an inne a African monitors.) eee 2 
Varanusrsalvatorsvs ds alintaupetiie lui See Sumatran monitor_______-___ 3 
Zonuridae: 
ZONUTUS Giga nieuswanie (ADH a ie African spiny lizard___-____-_ 5 
SERPENTES 
Boidae: 
Constrictor constrictor__.________________ Boa constrictor______________ 1 
Constrictoriim pegaton salen Ne nuda Central American boa___-___- 10 
Constrictor mexicanus._._..._____________ Southern boa_.-_________-__ 1 
TSDUCEOLES CONC TAs! serene Alyn) WMG a Rainbow boa____--.-_---_-- 13 
EDICT ALES CFOSSUS a ucui Muuan ENaN einI Nein tL Salamantas 22000) ua ee 1 
Epicratesistreatuse ey m ea ase a atiol Gan Haitian bog (222 2 aaa 1 
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Boidae—Continued 
HE UIELLE SE TILE UALS EN py) Ra Anaconda ous up ae 2 oe Oe 1 
EAEUICOM TLOLUT US es, es) 2 ee Ne eh Indian rock python_.__._____ Wee 
AE EOTU TCG EUS) Meester WOR WEI Ballupythomine iin oil Shae ae 1 
LOTT ELEC ULOLUSE oa A cen Dah Lae Re calioiy:t On wellpage ge 5 
Colubridae: 
BOGHOLONGINGL co s  ese Brown tree snake_._________- 1 
Carphophis amoena.. 2.2.22 22-5 52-8 Worm snake________-_---_-- 1 
Coluber constrictor mormon _-_..-_-.------- @alifornig racers") 20 1 
DVAAODhIs PUNCALUS oe os aE Ring-necked snake.___._____- 2 
GER TTORCG TG ni i Dae yy aaa fouth African mole snake_-___- 2 
PEPE CRO UELLLEE a ae a ee LT RN Seg @cmmysnake see oss memes 2 
LOC DRCPOUSOLUG et a eee Sato eS Pilotisnakes ovee esos eee 7 
Elaphe quadrivittata._._._.._...._-!.------- Chicken snake.__.__..-.---- 1 
Heterodon contortriz...._.._._...---.-_---- Hog-nosed snake_._________- 1 
Lampropeltis getulus boyliit___._..-------- Boyle’s king snake_________-- 3 
Lampropeltis tiiangulum triangulum_.-.---- Milk snake cr spotted adder_. 1 
WVESiecOph1S (AENIGLUS. 25 nee eee Lined Mexican racer_______-_- 1 
LSU ROLE SS Dy Sey fae ee le pe aa meee Water snake________-------- 12 
INIGUII CED ISCOLO Is ie mee et ain a es Checkered keel back_______-_- 3 
INOUATESE COON eat Nee nae Sees a Banded water snake__-_-__-- 3 
OG LSHACTINTT LUG ena ae ee eee Pike-head snake__......----- 1 
PUBOSEIUCOSUS Henn Nac a em ee oa Indian rat snake___....----- 
ISLORCTUONU ERGY Ue ge see iene Lvs a at De Kay’s snake_____-_.----- 2 
Thamnophis macrostemma__--.---------- Mexican garter snake_______-_ 1 
Thamnophis ordinoides...-------------- Western garter snake_______- 1 
HEN ODRISISUMOUIS sme ae ee Gartersnakeli2 a2 2 ee eoe 7 
NIEASO PSE] LE MSONTUS ee oe ce eet a Blackitree snakese see =o. see 1 
Elapidae: 
CAGES DUSIULTIOES: fa ee ae nr Green mamba____.---------- il 
INOFMNCIANOLEUCO oo on oe eee West African cobra____------ 2 
Viperidae: 
WRB GE AB DCRR Oa pre er er Buropean Vipers essa 2 
Crotalidae: 
Agkistrodon mokeson...---------------- Copperhead snake----_------ 3 
Agkistrodon pisciworus.—- 0 2222 2 oe Cotton-mouth moccasin------ 2 
Bothrops lanceoratus=—- 2 2232524 -2 2S Fer de-lances: 2324252252 1 
(CORDELE CARDS Ma a ia Ua a a eee Texas diamond-backed rattle- 
SMA Kei 2 ec eh eae 2 
Colmurs ROrmiduUs a oe Eastern diamond-backed 
rattlesnake........---.--- 6 
Crotalus horridus horridus..------------- Timber rattlesnake_.___----- 1 
Grotalusioreqanus.—— 222-5525 52- 5-2-5 — Pacific rattlesnake_._..._---- 1 
TESTUDINATA 
Chelydidae: 
Batrachemys nasuta ...2 =.= -2- =~. - 222-2 South American side-necked 
turtle... 2. See ee 2 
EIU GTOSD IS SP eee Pewee EARN Cee ee So C4gado or South American 
snake-necked turtle__-_----- 1 
Hydromedusa tectifera_..---.----------- South American snake-necked 
GUTGI Oe er he eA ee ae 16 


Platemys platycephala_..--------------- Flat-headed turtle. .....--.-- 1 
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Scientific name Common name Number 
Kinosternidae: 
Kinosternon subrubrum___---_---------- Mud or musk turtle____-___- 5 
ISLEGnIVOLN ET USHOMOTALIES Hs Meee Laie enatees Sell Mud or musk turtle_________ 4 
Chelydridae: 
Chelydnarsennentinaa ss es ae ee Snapping turtle__._..________ 4 
Macrochelys temmincki_._-_-__--1 22 2-22 Alligator snapping turtle_____ 1 
Testudinidae: 
IBOLOG UTS BGS Oo an We ine eS eae Sa ae Indian fresh-water turtle_____ 1 
Ghrysemy sipecta ms aim ma scien anni DN a Painted! turtlez. === ae 7 
(HT OGORS CURLIN AT Spotted turtle:2- 22a 6 
Clemmusiinscil pata oe een Wood turtles] 3212 ee 3 
Cyclemys amboinensis.-.---.----------- Kura kura box turtle_______- 1 
Granhtemiysioar bourne ee ae nee ae Barbour’siturtle 2) aes 6 
Molaclemysicentratas us ae Diamond-backed turtle_____-- 5 
PeloMmed USGng GLE GLa = ae es a eee Re Common African water tor- 
GOISe eo Ue LN a oa 1 
JEONG S COLGHU es soe So AS Cooter's 2). 64 15 1 oe 1 
IBOATS QUATTRO IN SO AN eo Mobile terrapin = 2222 ses 12 
Pseudemys ornata subsp_- —- 2-222 - 22 22— Central American terrapin_--_ 6 
JASGUUGTANS FUGOST AS ee ee ees Cuban) terrapins) eee 1 
LGR OVGNG CORO MO can oA Boe oe nN Box turtles 222) 202 eee 50 
DRA HH XA CHS ae CO NE Florida, boxiturtle)2 2235. 20am 4 
ESTULG ORE DIED IVE IT eee apa igual Liar Duncan Island tortoise_____-_- 1 
LET ICD OOO A USI SS SIS I Ee ee Hood Island tortoise__-_-_----- 2 
LETTS ANOS A SN NT AS South American tortoise___-_--_ 1 
LEAS SORT) HOA SN EN Soft-shelled land tortoise __-~_- 1 
ESEUC ONY CLIC ae eae stn Lae Same Uy REG HECHa Albemarle Island tortoise_-__-_- 5) 
Trionychidae: 
AN OOHOD AROS AO ee SEN SEIN NG aha I ate ul Soft-shelled turtle__.__------ 6 
VAN SOONDS. BRON COW AS LN Ss West African  soft-shelled 
turtle 2 is 2 a eee 1 
AMPHIBIA 
CAUDATA 
Salamandridae: 
Triturus cristatus danubialis._____-__-__-- Crested newt___-L-_-_-____-2 12 
LU RAH POS. VON fren MOF HORTA p ss anal os SE Ea Red Japanese salamander____ 2 
LBS USPOSUS AS See ee Giant me wt 20 ce ape Cae 5 
LARA ORROES: PLAS (ENP OS Ye AN Nah ONE Common European salaman- 
Gere ee a eR 3 
Amphiumidae: 
JEG 0) ABUL OOH Sopa sea ts IO ET Congo eels 22 ees il 
Ambystomidae: 
Alb j SLOTUONOD CUI ees nase Marbled salamander_-_-______- 1 
VAG DY SLOTVGRLUGT UAL ey ile nnya iaa lige aor Tiger salamander__________-- 30 
Cryptobranchidae: 
Megalobatrachus japonicus____.__---_--- Giant Japanese salamander-_ 1 
Sirenidae: 
SITEN MAcentiNas Mme aN a ae an Sirene 220 | haha ean en ae 1 
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SALIENTIA 

Scientific name Common name Number 
Dendrobatidae: 

Atelopus varius cruciger_.__-----------_-- Yellow atelopus___________ 20 

Wendrovates) QULAtUSes | 224 ee ee ee Arrow-poison frog_-_---___ 52 

Dendrobates wittet_.__________________-__ Red and black frog________ 1 
Bufonidae: 

IBRUG RD OAPI H so ool Maa ee se Common; toad sae. soe ee 1 

BRE OMCATUPIOLS US may ce eaten tu uA CAN SO SRE Saporde conchawes 2) a aas 4 

LERVS(O! LOCOS Ss A SG eee Miarine toadma sa seein 10 

BUpoOnpenacepnalusmia ss Oe VIMY oh Cuban giant toad] ae 2 
Discoglossidae: 

BOMUCORVOMUING eos See oye ee Red-bellied toad__________- 12 
Ceratophrydae: 

CARTHOPRIUHS: CRIT ALSSES ASH SEE lorme diiro cern eee 2 
Hylidae: 

JE AG SIO SS SES AUN S ARO A ga eg a MPreeitirog ek ski wa 1 

EAU VOMCTUC ICT ees INE NR en ee aN Aree iro ge Ae Ui pyaar yee 2 
Pipidae: 

JPR FOG! GOOG SEIU UTA ARIS SNe cea oe Sibtubneyon Worl. Woe Te ae 2 

OPOPUOS UDG Ma ET es pea ae pa African clawed frog___----- 2 
Ranidae: 

He IU OMELO MULL See eee ae eo Greenhirog is soe aces ese 2 

COM OR DUD ECTS mn wee ih Ns OIE ee ee Weo pad hiro cena ae 10 

ANGERS LVALICHsen LeU Ne eee ee Wioodtirog aaeass sale ae 1 

FISHES 

PAUTOUMSHEESEULE ENE US (enn on urn Nu Naindl ieee UE) Climbing sperch=e2 58 seas eee 5 
Anoptichthys jordant._........------------ Blind characin__~____________ 12 
TE LOR ROIS: CGI Ass PO NS TGS I Clowanlilo aro en ae 8 
BOUS DORA o oe eee eee Bande dip ations oem eee eee 17 
Brachydanio albolineatus__._...._---------- Pearl danio: 2s. 0 ap Meee ae 2 
JEROCUEMOO POP ok aoe sees ese eessse Zebra danion sais. aaa aaa 3 
CrRasscUSratr atts 20) caw) oY EN ee Goldfish: apa hs ce ae 2 
CRG ONOS TAL CO Cie Ly aay ype A Snakehes dius a yU. See eee 1 
CORUGGLONS pr oe. Ss Le teas Le South American catfish____-_-_ 3 
DOnvORnealAvanied 5 ee yy NE ee ae Blueidanios waa anh 2 
Gymnocorymbus ternetzi___- 22 2 2 22 2 a Bisek tetra ke sours, Sete ie 2 
AED POCH TIED USHST) ys tof yas cy ae Ca Lis ls Seahorse easel Oe 2 
FAR MNESSOLURUCONULILMES P= ue et oe Neos tetra sik ie aes 1 
EG DLO DiCGUSh OECUTNUS =o ok eyes ee ee Giags Gaprsse 1 
EC OUSTCSHRELUG LUCE Sa ee eye LG U0) ova a NA es ay gal a a 100 
WC BUMOSETE TURD OT COLA! ese ie ale ese South American lung fish__-_- 2 
EUTUCORUU CECE i Met ee NV UA NU OL Ue Cubanvlimia Sau e yaeh ean 10 
IVICSOIUGTIEDRUDSTGTUS: Sapo th de sch Gaia Ua oi a a eR lls aoa ele Neh eld 11 
NVNOVER TSA Ss NhENODSa ene eee ee ee Nictonysmnolllyaseee ne eee 8 
Monocirrhus polyacanthus._-....---------- eats hy eon cece eno 2 
OLOCLICLUS CETL UES A ee Sucker catfish._____--___.-__ 6 
DEL OCCTLUSH IT ACULAL LES mse mae an mannan ey eas Redhmoon iMate. us eee 8 
Poecelobycon unifasciatus..._.-...__-----_-- Bemcilotisht 6 aki meet ai 1 
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Scientific name 


Timi DELI) Spee ae ene aaa 
Latrodectus mactans_________- 


Blaber a: sp’ S20 slyly Muu 


Achatina achatina__._____-_-- 
Achatina flied ss aes a iy emia 


Respectfully submitted. 


Dr. A. WETMORE, 
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Common name 


INVES Tia African lungfish__________ 
Black wagtail____________ 


ARACHNIDS 


W.M. Mann, Director. 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 8 
REPORT ON THE ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the Astrophysical Observatory for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1948: 

The Observatory organization comprises the office of the Director 
(which includes three shops for the preparation of equipment: the 
wood, glass, and metal shops) and two research divisions: (1) the 
Division of Astrophysical Research and (2) the Division of Radiation 
and Organisms. 

In September 1947 W. H. Hoover was promoted to be Chief of the 
Division of Astrophysical Research. Mr. Hoover has been a member 
of the Observatory staff since 1923. It is a sad duty to record the 
death on December 17, 1947, of Dr. Earl S. Johnston, Chief of the 
Division of Radiation and Organisms. Dr. Johnston joined the divi- 
sion at its beginning in 1929 and was responsible for a large portion 
of its development in recent years. Before the close of the fiscal year 
the Observatory was fortunate in completing arrangements to have 
Dr. Robert B. Withrow, of Purdue University, succeed Dr. Johnston 
as Chief of the Division, beginning September 1,1948. During the year 
Dr. R. L. Weintraub, biochemist, and L. B. Clark, expert glass blower 
and technologist, transferred to National Defense agencies. 


(1) DIVISION OF ASTROPHYSICAL RESEARCH 


The year may be characterized as one of exploration and develop- 
ment since considerable effort was expended in search for a suitable 
high-altitude site for a third solar station, and in planning and pre- 
paring new equipment. It is proposed at the new station not only 
to conduct routine solar-constant observations, but also to test new 
electronic equipment and to conduct special researches. One project 
planned is a day-to-day study of changes in the infrared band of ozone 
at 9 microns wave length. For this work a special double spectroscope 
designed by Dr. Abbot, research associate, is being constructed by the 
Gaertner Scientific Corporation. New mirrors, aluminized and coated 
with magnesium fluoride, for both coelostat and spectrobolometer are 
on order. A fused-quartz prism, very free of bubbles, has been com- 
pleted, also a new vacuum bolometer. The bolometer, planned and 
built by L. B. Clark, is so designed that the vacuum around the bolom- 
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eter strips will not deteriorate with time. Preliminary tests show 
it to be about three times as sensitive as the bolometers we are currently 
using. 

Work at Washington.—The observations and computations from 
the Montezuma and Table Mountain field stations were carefully 
checked and appraised. Results for the calendar year 1947 were tabu- 
lated in the form given in table 24 of volume 6 of the Annals of the 
Astrophysical Observatory. 

Arrangements were completed for the preparation of new and com- 
pletely revised editions of the Smithsonian Meteorological Tables and 
the Smithsonian Physical Tables. Work on the Meteorological Tables 
is now in progress under the editorship of R. J. List, of the United 
States Weather Bureau. The Physical Tables will be edited beginning 
September 1, 1948, by Dr. William EK. Forsythe, formerly of the Nela 
Research Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The sun and sky radiation studies at Camp Lee, Va., under contract 
with the Office of the Quartermaster General, were terminated on 
January 1, 1947, at the completion of 2 full years of observations. 
These observations included continuous records of the total sun and 
sky radiation, and of the relative energy in the ultraviolet, visible, 
and infrared portions of the spectrum, as received on a horizontal sur- 
face, on a plane 45° to the east, and on a plane 45° to the south. Part 
of the instrumental equipment was left at Camp Lee, and observations 
are being continued there under the sponsorship of the Camp Lee 
Quartermaster Board. <A total of 16 reports were submitted to the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, summarizing the Smithsonian 
observations. 

Under an extension of the contract with the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, equipment for radiation measurements similar to 
those made at Camp Lee was prepared for the temporary sea-level sta- 
tion (Miami, Fla.), and for the high-altitude, dry station at Monte- 
zuma, Chile. These preparations were under the direction of Mr. 
Hoover, chief of the division. One difficulty encountered in the Camp 
Lee work was the great amount of time required to read and sum up the 
many daily records, and special efforts were made to devise an auto- 
matic integrator. Mr. Hoover succeeded in working out the details of 
such a device, and three were built by the instrument maker, Mr. Tal- 
bert. The device is now in successful operation at the Miami station. 
it separately sums up the reading of four different recording pyrheli- 
ometers as registered on a four-point Brown electronic potentiometer. 
By simply taking the readings on each of four counters, the total radia- 
tion received by each of the four pyrheliometers is obtained. The re- 
sults have repeatedly been checked against a complete reading of the 
record, and the integrator has proved surprisingly accurate. 
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Dr. Abbot, research associate of the Observatory, has made further 
contributions in his studies of relationships between solar changes and 
weather (see list of publications below). Mr. Hildt, mentioned in 
last year’s report as assisting Dr. Arctowski in his researches concerned 
with the solar and terrestrial atmospheres, found it necessary to end 
this work on October 1, 1947. Miss Joyce Wilson substituted for Mr. 
Hildt for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Work in the field—Regular observations for the determination of 
the solar constant were continued throughout the year at two high- 
altitude stations, Montezuma, Chile (9,000 ft.) and Table Mountain, 
Calif. (7,500 ft.). In addition, at Montezuma preparations were made 
for exposures of certain textiles and observations of the amount and 
quality of sun and sky light, similar to the work now in progress at the 
Miami station. However, unexpected delay was encountered in the 
transfer of part of the equipment to Montezuma, so that these ex- 
posures and observations had not yet been started at the close of the 
fiscal year. 

As stated in last year’s report, a cooperative program was arranged 
between the General Motors Corp., the Quartermaster Department, 
and the Smithsonian Institution for exposures and radiatiton measure- 
ments to be carried out at the General Motors Test Field at Miami, 
Fla. The program also included the mounting and servicing of the 
panels and filter boxes by the South Florida Test Service, under the 
direction of E. M. DeNoon. In November 1947, panel exposures both 
in the open and under filters, at an angle of 45° to the south, were 
begun at Miami. The measuring instruments and the filters are 
similar to those used at Camp Lee, Va. In addition, the spectrobo- 
lometer formerly at the Tyrone, N. Mex., station has been mounted and 
adjusted. Whenever the sky is sufficiently clear of clouds, bolographs 
are taken just as in our usual solar-constant program. From these 
bolographs we obtain valuable data concerning sea-level water-vapor 
conditions, as well as additional data on the relative distribution of 
energy throughout the spectrum as received from direct sunlight. The 
complete program was started in December 1947. 

In July 1947 the Director began a tcur in search of the most promis- 
ing high-altitude site to which to transfer the Miami spectrobolomet- 
ric equipment at the conclusion of our sea-level observations. It was 
thought that possibly somewhere in the high plateau region of 
Mexico sufficiently cloudless and pure skies might be found. With 
the cordial cooperation of the staff of the National Observatory of 
Mexico, at Tacubaya, many records of sky conditions were examined 
and several promising sites were visited. It is regretted that though 
the climate was uniformly delightful and invigorating, none of these 
sites proved to be sufficiently cloudless. Floating clouds are very 
prevalent. 

809439489 
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In September, while vacationing in Honolulu, the Director learned 
of a site on the island of Hawaii where the annual rainfall is less than 
10 inches and the skies described as remarkably clear. He visited that 
location where, at an altitude of 6,500 ft., he found a road, abundant 
water supply, electric power and telephone already installed, and skies 
which may prove to be clear and uniform from day to day. 

Tn October Dr. Abbot and A. F. Moore visited the region of southern 
California near the Nevada border, including Clark Mountain (7,900 
ft.), where the annual precipitation is 8 inches. They encountered 
excellent skies in this region. 

Since tests covering an extended period are the only safe criteria 
for determining a satisfactory site for a solar station, Mr. Hoover in 
May 1948 installed a recording Eppley pyrheliometer at each of the 
three following promising sites: (1) Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico; (2) 
Mountain Pass, Calif., near Clark Mountain; and (38) Pohakuola, 
Island of Hawaii. The instruments are operated through the kind 
cooperation of men living near the sites. The records for the month 
of June 1948 indicate Clark Mountain as having the best skies thus far. 

Dr. Abbot and the Director spent a month beginning August 10, 
1947, at the Mount Wilson Observatory, Calif., having planned to 
assist each other on two projects. One project was to redetermine the 
Smithsonian standard scale of solar radiation. We reconditioned, 
remounted, and adjusted our standard double water-flow pyrheli- 
ometer, last used in 1934, and made a series of careful comparisons 
between it and two substandard silver-disk pyrheliometers which we 
had carried by hand from Washington. The mean of 33 comparisons 
agrees within 1 part in 1,000 with the results of 1934 and 1982. This 
confirms our belief that the scale of an individual silver-disk pyrheli- 
ometer with ordinary care will remain unchanged over a long period 
of years. 

The second project was a continuation of Dr. Abbot’s previous work 
to determine the energy spectra of some of the brighter stars, with the 
aid of the 100-inch Mount Wilson telescope. Dr. Abbot’s sensitive 
radiometer, now under excellent control, permitted actual measure- 
ments on eight different stars at eight different wave lengths. Since 
the percentage accidental error was rather large, only the general 
forms of these curves were determined. Dr. Abbot has encouraging 
plans for improvement in the measurements and he hopes to repeat 
this project in the near future. 


(2) DIVISION OF RADIATION AND ORGANISMS 


Owing to the illness and death of the chief of the division, Dr. Earl 
S. Johnston, and to changes in personnel, the research program in 
progress at the beginning of the year was necessarily altered and 
somewhat curtailed. Leonard Price, now the senior staff member of 
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the division, has as far as possible arranged to bring current projects 
to satisfactory completion and to undertake no new projects except 
those of short duration. 

Dr. Weintraub, after his transfer to a National Defense agency, 
continued periodic visits to the division to complete certain phases 
of his work. In these visits Mr. Price found his advice and aid of 
much value in rounding out the current experimental work. The fol- 
lowing summarizes the work accomplished : 

Several years ago, Dr. McAlister developed in the division an in- 
strument for measuring accurately and quickly by spectroscopic 
means the carbon dioxide content of a volume of gas. Dr. Johnston 
later made certain modifications and carefully tested the instrument. 
Dr. Weintraub and Mr. Price subsequently used it in a study of the 
effect of plant growth regulators on the respiration of potato tubers. 
After the construction of a larger respiration chamber, a similar study 
was started using broad-leaf plants. This project was nearly com- 
pleted at the close of the year. 

Two new thermostats, installed early in the year, aided greatly in 
the control of environmental factors in germination studies using 
lettuce seeds. The effects of temperature, light, composition of at- 
mosphere, and composition of substrate have been studied individually 
and in combination. Two phases of this study are completed and a 
third nearly completed. 

Considerable progress was made in studies of the developmental 
physiology of grass seedlings. Growth curves for both mesocotyls 
and coleoptiles of plants grown under various combinations of con- 
trolled environmental conditions have been obtained. Plants grown 
in various salt solutions have yielded information on cation and anion 
effects. Salts show a retarding effect during initial germination 
which is then followed by a period of extended growth beyond that 
of plants grown in the absence of salts. The retardation and extended 
growth periods are proportional, within limits, to the concentration 
of the salt used. Several papers on these developmental physiology 
studies are in preparation. 

The histological study of the mesocotyl, which was undertaken to 
explain the gross morphology effects of various environmental con- 
ditions, was continued for only part of the year. Being a long-range 
project, it was abandoned to permit the completion of other projects 
that were further advanced. However, before this work was stopped 
the cellular development of mesocotyls of etiolated corn seedlings had 
been charted. 

A report is in preparation on the study of the effects of various 
fungicides on the germination and development of grass seedlings. 
Experimentation for this problem has been completed. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications relating to the work of the Observatory 
were issued during the year: 


Axssot, C. G. Precipitation affected by solar variation. Smithsonian Mise. 
Coll., vol. 107, No. 9, August 1947. 

Apsgot, C.G. A revised analysis of solar-constant values. Smithsonian Mise. Coll., 
vol. 107, No. 10, August 1947. 

Aspot, C. G. 1947-1948 report on the 27.0074-day cycle in Washington precipita- 
tion. Smithsonian Mise. Coll., vol. 110, No. 4, March 1948. 

Aggot, C. G., Solar variation attending West Indian hurricanes. Smithsonian 
Mise. Coll., vol. 110, No. 1, April 1948. 

Azgot, C. G. Magnetic storms, solar radiation, and Washington temperature de- 
partures. Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 110, No. 6, June 1948. 

Axpot, C. G., and Atpricu, L. B. Energy spectra of some of the brighter stars. 
Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 107, No. 19, February 1948. 

Atpricn, L. B., and Aspor, C. G. Smithsonian pyrheliometry and the standard 
seale of solar radiation. Smithsonian Mise. Coll., vol. 110, No. 5, April 1948. 

Atpricu, L. B., and associates: Reports to the Office of the Quartermaster 
General on Camp Lee studies. (Report No. 12 through No. 15, and special 
report of May 17, 1948.) 

WEINTRAUB, R. L. The influence of light on chemical inhibition of lettuce seed 
germination. Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 107, No. 20, May 1948. 

WEINTRAUB, R. L., and Price, L. Inhibition of plant growth by emanations from 
oils, varnishes, and wood. Smithsonian Misc. Coll, vol. 107, No. 17, March 
1948. 

WEINTRAUB, R. L., and Pricr, L. Influence of illumination on reducing sugar 
content of etiolated barley and oat seedlings. Smithsonian Misc. Coll., 
vol. 110, No. 2, March 1948. 


Respectfully submitted. 
L. B. Avpricn, Director. 
Dr. A. WeErTMorE, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 9 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the National Air Museum for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Although the National Air Museum came into being as a new bureau 
of the Smithsonian Institution on August 12, 1946, through the enact- 
ment of Public Law 722, and an organizational and survey program 
was inaugurated shortly thereafter, actual operations of the bureau 
in its own right did not begin until August 1, 1947, one month after 
the beginning of the fiscal year. On that date the authorized appro- 
priation of $50,000 for National Air Museum purposes became avail- 
able to the Institution. 

Thereupon, and in accordance with a previously prepared plan of 
operations, there was effected by administrative action the interbureau 
transfer of the Institution’s aeronautical collection and the staff 
charged with its care, from the United States National Museum to the 
National Air Museum. As a matter of record the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution has been gathering and safeguarding significant aeronautical 
materials for over 70 years. At the time of the transfer this nucleus 
for an air museum consisted of over 3,500 objects, comprising the most 
valuable collection of its kind in the United States, or, in fact, in the 
world. By this transfer the National Air Museum began its active 
life with full responsibility for the proper operation of a “going” aero- 
nautical museum. Until it has a building of its own, the Air Museum 
has assigned for its use the metal hangar known as the Aircraft Build- 
ing and, in addition, a certain amount of exhibition, office, and storage 
space in the Arts and Industries Building of the National Museum. 
The Air Museum will share, too, with its affiliates the various auxiliary 
services of the Smithsonian Institution. 

On completion of the transfer of the aeronautical collections, ad- 
ministrative action was begun to provide the nucleus for an adequate 
staff for the new bureau. By March 1948 a force of seven persons 
(an addition of five to the original staff of two) was actively engaged 
in the many ramifications of the bureau’s work. 
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Another matter given early attention in establishing the Air Mu- 
seum was that of obtaining working quarters. These were provided 
in the West-South Range of the Arts and Industries Building of the 
National Museum and were available to the staff beginning June 15, 
1948, 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Two meetings of the Air Museum’s Advisory Board were held dur- 
ing the year, on August 19, 1947, and April 15, 1948, respectively. The 
problems of major concern to the Board this year were the acquisition 
of a storage depot for the temporary safekeeping of Air Museum ma- 
terial, and the determination of a suitable land site and building for 
the Air Museum. Both meetings of the Board centered largely on 
these two problems. 

Prior to the August meeting a careful study had been made by the 
Air Museum’s staff and by Mr. Loening, Board member, of several pro- 
posed storage depots. Asa result a recommendation was made to the 
Board at the August meeting suggesting the selection of a part of the 
Douglas aircraft plant built during World War II and located on the 
outskirts of Park Ridge, Ill., about 20 miles northwest of Chicago. 
After due deliberation, including consideration of the fact that aero- 
nautical museum material gathered by the United States Air Force 
for the National Air Museum was stored in this plant, the Board 
accepted the recommendation and by resolution directed that “the 
Chairman plan the operations of the National Air Museum in such a 
way that it will be prepared to take over and operate the storage facil- 
ity at Park Ridge .. .” 

In considering the problem of sites and a building for the Air 
Museum (the planning of which was authorized by law establishing 
the National Air Museum) the merits and advantages of various 
locations in the Nation were fully considered at the August 1947 
Board meeting. ‘The discussion led to the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution that “the National Air Museum should be located in Wash- 
ington, and that search be made for sites which are to be submitted 
to the Advisory Board for approval as to location and adequacy in 
size.” 

Regarding an appropriate building for the Air Museum, the Board 
discussed at length the scope of the aeronautical collections to be 
assembled, the quantity of full-size historical and irreplaceable air- 
craft that merited consideration for a place in the future building, 
and the many factors involved in the maintenance, exhibition, and 
preservation of the collection. To further the study of the building 
problem the Board at its August 1947 meeting directed the Chairman 
to enlist the aid of the Public Buildings Administration of the Federal 
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Works Agency and to submit a report at the next Board meeting. 
Following a full and detailed discussion of this report, the Advisory 
Board approved the basic study and building plan presented and in- 
structed the Chairman to proceed with the building study to determine 
costs. 

PLANNING 


STORAGE OF MUSEUM MATERIAL 


Immediately following the selection by the Advisory Board of a 
portion of the Douglas plant near Park Ridge, IIll., for the storage of 
Air Museum material, negotiations were begun to obtain this facility. 
Following the termination of World War II this Douglas plant, which 
had been built during the war by the Government, was taken over 
by the U. S. Air Force and used in part as a storage facility and in 
part as headquarters of the Air Arm of the Illinois National Guard. 
Subsequently, control and management of the property was placed 
in the hands of the Air Defense Command of the United States Air 
Force, where it rested at the close of the year. 

While negotiations for storage space in this building were under 
way, attention was given to plans for the Museum’s operating organi- 
zation at Park Ridge. The protection, preservation, and maintenance 
of the stored Air Museum material will constitute the principal re- 
sponsibilities of this field organization. There is planned, therefore, 
for this field service a staff of 14, consisting of an associate curator 
with administrative and aircraft-maintenance experience, in charge, 
an aircraft technician, 10 guards, and 2 skilled laborer helpers. 


MUSEUM SITE AND BUILDING 


As indicated earlier in this report real progress was made during 
the year on the investigation of sites and a building for the Air Museum. 
The staff worked closely with the Office of Design and Construction of 
the Public Buildings Administration, contributing realistic concepts 
of a functional museum structure from knowledge gained through 
many years’ experience in the engineering and industrial museum 
field. The staff furnished, too, much factual material representing 
considered judgment as to the essential requirements of the proposed 
building. In this connection the incorporation of a place of honor for 
the Wright Brothers’ original aeroplane of 1903 was given full con- 
sideration. The advice and suggestions of Mr. Loening, Board mem- 
ber, regarding this important matter were most helpful. 

The entire museum structure will require in excess of 500,000 square 
feet of exhibition area, providing for an expected initial collection of 
some 200 full-size aircraft, and for future expansion of the collection. 
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In addition there will be incorporated within the structure the usual 
space for offices, laboratories, library, auditorium, manufacturers’ 
display rooms, and shops, as well as facilities for building mainte- 
nance and operation. 


CURATORIAL ACTIVITIES 


The curator, Paul E. Garber, reports on the year’s work as follows: 
EXHIBITION 


The close of the fiscal year finds the exhibits in greatly improved 
condition. All full-size aircraft were given a thorough cleaning; 
several required minor repairs; four engines were reconditioned and 
remounted. The exhibition of many propellers was improved. The 
insignia which provide a colorful border to the walls of the Aircraft 
Building were touched up. A number of bases and cases were reno- 
vated and numerous scale models were repaired. At the suggestion of 
Gen. Frank Lahm and with the advice and assistance of Orville 
Wright, the lever which controls the balance and steering on the 
Wright Brothers’ Military Flyer of 1909 was remodeled to conform 
with its condition when in active service. The incomplete parts of 
the John J. Montgomery gliders of 1905 and 1911 which had been ac- 
cessioned the previous year were partly assembled. The series of 
frames containing the illustrated story of the Wright Brothers re- 
ceived additional drawings and photographs depicting more facts in 
this chronicle. Two large cased exhibits were formed to group en- 
gines of types used by the “Early Birds” (pioneer flyers of 1903-16) 
and those of World War I. The gondola of the balloon Hxplorer—2, 
which 13 years after its ascent still holds the world’s absolute manned 
altitude record, had its rigging elevated to make a more understand- 
able display. The exhibition of the Norden bombsight by which the 
atomic bomb was directed at Hiroshima was improved by adding two 
large photographs to illustrate its destructive effect. Extensive re- 
arrangements of cases effected improvements in space and groupings, 
and a program of relabeling provided better captions for numerous 
items. 

Several special exhibits were prepared: The first use of aircraft for 
polar exploration was undertaken by Salamon Andrée and two com- 
panions, 1897. Their heroic effort was commemorated by the Air 
Museum on the fiftieth anniversary of their departure. During the 
month of August the U. S. Air Force displayed current flight equip- 
ment including engines, ordnance, instruments, and training devices. 
The featured item was a Lockheed P-80 jet-powered fighter. The 
National Air Museum prepared a historic aeronautic display for Air 
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Force Day at Bolling Field, D. C. When the Navy’s Douglas Sky- 
streak established a new world speed record of 650.6 miles per hour 
on August 20-25, 1947, this event was soon featured in the Museum 
by a representative display which included a 1:16-size scale model 
of the Skystreak, a drawing showing its functional parts, autographed 
photographs of the pilots, and views of the plane in flight. May 
15, 1948, marked the thirtieth anniversary of the establishment of 
air mail on a permanet scheduled basis. The Air Museum had an 
outstanding display ready for the anniversary. Special exhibits were 
also prepared by the staff on the occasions of meetings of the Smith- 
sonian’s Board of Regents and the Air Museum’s Advisory Board. 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 


The Air Museum conducts public relations and educational services 
through correspondence, by telephone, and by personal contact, a 
function that requires more curatorial attention than any other phase 
of the Air Museum’s work. The Department of Education of the 
State of California adopted the Handbook of the National Aircraft 
Collection as a reference book for use in schools and ordered a number 
of copies. The American Helicopter Society was given drawings 
and texts to illustrate early rotor experiments. The Air Transport 
Association was furnished details on the first commercial air load, 
and the curator served as judge for the annual Science Fair held in 
Washington, May 3, 1948. The Boeing Aircraft Co. and the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. required photographs of pioneer types of their own 
historic craft. Technical charts prepared by the Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., were checked and corrected for historic accuracy. 

The regrettable death of Orville Wright and the expected return 
to America of the famous aeroplane invented and flown by him and 
his brother brought a flood of requests for information on Wright 
aircraft and details of the brothers’ lives. 

Acknowledgments.—Many sources were consulted by the staff in 
order to accomplish their duties. The curator wishes to acknowledge 
the valued help of Dr. W. R. B. Acker of the Freer Gallery in trans- 
lating Japanese inscriptions on ex-enemy equipment and Dr. Waldo 
L. Schmitt of the National Museum in making German translations; 
the aid by Charles Burgess of the Department of the Navy in review- 
ing the development of lighter-than-air craft; the constant assistance 
of Alfred Verville, also of the Department of the Navy, in locating 
and evaluating naval objects of museum interest; and the supplying, 
by the Department of the Air Force, through Lt. Robert Strobell, of 
Wright Field, of extensive data on ex-enemy aircraft. The Naval Air 
Reserve Training Unit, Anacostia NAS, provided expert technical 
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help in conditioning and mounting several aircraft engines, and the 
engineering branch of the Bolling Field Air Force Base dismantled, 
moved, and assembled the Curtiss Racer R3C-2 for reexhibition in the 
Museum’s aeronautical hall. 

Lectures.—The curator gave the following lectures: 


October 22, Optimists’ Club of Arlington, Va.: National Air Museum’s progress 
and plans. 

January 21, a group of grade-school teachers at the Air Museum: Significance 
of the collections to school groups. 

February 18, a group of 22 Turkish aviators: Tour of the collections. 

March 20, a broadcast over station WGAY: The Air Museum’s place in aero- 
nautical education. 

March 24, the Civil Aeronautics Club: The history of aeronautics. 

March 31, the Civil Aeronautics Club: Tour of the collections. 

May 21, Women Flyers’ Club of Berkeley, Calif.: The National Air Museum’s 
program. 

May 30, Oakland Airport, Calif.: Plans for the National Air Museum. 

June 6, Los Gatos, Calif., at the home of Robert Fowler (first to fly across the 
United States, eastward, 1911): Representations of “Early Birds” in the na- 
tional collections. 

June 11, Aviation Committee of the Bay Area, San Francisco: Representa- 
tions of California airmen in the National Air Museum. 


The associate curator gave one broadcast, as follows: 
June 8, a broadcast over station WOL: The famous B-29 bomber Enola Gay. 


SURVEY 


In accord with the Advisory Board’s motion, which inaugurated an 
extensive survey to locate desirable aeronautic materials, much cura- 
torial time was devoted to: first, research to decide what items should 
be added to the collection; second, extensive correspondence to inves- 
tigate availability, condition, and arrange procurement; third, meet- 
ings at the Air Museum with prospective donors; and fourth, visits 
to locate, examine, and receive material. The results of successful 
surveys are shown in the list of accessions. 

Very helpful information on the condition of foreign aeronautical 
collections, and a number of leads for procurement of objects, resulted 
from a trip abroad by Mr. Loening, Board member, during August 
and September. The thorough manner in which he inspected mu- 
seums, and the report, photographs, and catalogs which he brought 
back enabled the staff to gain a first-hand impression of the extent of 
air exhibits in England, France, and, to a certain extent, in Germany. 


ACCESSIONS 


The following listing of 45 accessions and 330 objects constitutes 
the largest lot of aeronautical acquisitions recorded in any year of the 
Smithsonian’s history. 
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NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM ACCESSIONS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1948 


(Except where otherwise indicated, these have been entered as gifts or transfers) 


AEROJET ENGINEERING Corp., Azusa, Calif.: (Through D. A. Kimball) 2 JATO 
rocket motors (178901). 

AtIz TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.: (Through Admiral 
Emory S. Land) 5 bound manuals relative to scheduled United States air lines’ 
work in World War II (179056). 

AVERY, JOHN B. (See under Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.) 

BAauscH & Lomp Co., Rochester, N. Y.: (Through K. H. Reynolds) A current 
form of bubble sextant and accessories for celestial navigation (178841). 

BELLINGER, Vice Admiral P. N. L., Washington, D. C.: A United States flag and a 
naval pennant flown on a Curtiss C-3 United States Navy flying boat during 
extended air scouting operations at Veracruz, Mexico, 1914 (179055). 

BELT, Ambassador GUILLERMO. (See under Cuba, Republic of.) 

BENDIX AVIATION CorpP., South Bend, Ind.: (Through Cameron, Kerkam, and 
Sutton) A sectionalized Stromberg “injection carburetor’? developed by the 
donors just before World War II and used on the majority of American mili- 
tary planes (179058). 

Brooks, EpItH, Washington, D. C.: Group of mementos from Air Meet at Nice, 
France, April 1910 (179060). 

Brown, Lt. K. S., Biloxi, Miss.: 50 specimens of German and Japanese aircraft 
instruments of World War II (179701), 5 items on loan. 

CAMERON, KERKAM, AND SUTTON. (See under Bendix Aviation Corp.) 

CARROLL SCHOOL OF AVIATION, Latrobe, Pa.: An Ackerman landing wheel, 1918 
(176869). 

CiingE, AL. (See under Northrop Aircraft, Inc.) 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT Corp., San Diego, Calif.: (Through John B. 
Avery) 3 models, 1:48 size, of World War II Consolidated-Vultee designed 
aircraft: PBY-5 Catalina Flying Boat, PB2Y-3 Coronado Flying Boat, and 
B-24 Liberator Bomber (178899). 

CRUVER MANUFACTURING Co., Chicago, Ill.: (Through C. L. Cruver, Jr.) A set 
of 82 plastic scale model airplanes manufactured by the donor for the United 
States Navy and Army Air Corps during World War II (178941). 

CuBA, REPUBLIC OF: (Through Guillermo Belt, Ambassador, Washington, D. C.) 
A diploma and medal in commemoration of the Pan American group flight 
of 1937, “pro Faro-Colon,”’ granted by the Cuban Government (178900). 

Dater, HENRY M. (See under National Military Establishment, Department of 
the Navy.) 

De HaviLLaNnp AiIrcRAFT Co., Lrp., Hatfield, Herfordshire, England: (Through 
Martin Sharp) A 1:16-size model of the De Havilland Comet, winner of the 
MacRobertson London to Melbourne Race, 1934 (179057). 

DE Young, M. H., MEMorRIAL MUSEUM, San Francisco, Calif.: (Through Dr. Walter 
Heil) Nose fragment from the 1910 Antoinette airplane which was flown by 
Hubert Latham and made a number of West Coast flights (178955, loan). 

Dovcias ATRCRAFT Co., INc., Santa Monica, Calif.: (Through G. B. Gelly) 2 scale 
model airplanes, 1:16 size, of Douglas types: the AD-1, carrier-based attack 
plane, and the D-558, Skystreak jet airplane which established the recent 
world’s speed record (179700). Five charts illustrating characteristics of the 
earth’s atmosphere and graphic presentations of transportation speeds 


(177266). 
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HiFr, Capt. WiLLtAm P., Johnson City, Tenn.: A Japanese parachute, World War 
II, picked up by the donor in the Philippines at Clark Field, 1945 (178940). 
Forp, Harry H., Bridgeport, Conn.: A Roberts engine, an El Arco radiator and 
a wooden propeller used on donor’s Curtiss type “hydroaeroplane,” 1912-138, 
and a photograph which shows the plane with donor at controls, taking off 

from Bridgeport Harbor, Conn., July 4, 1912 (179698). 

Forp, LYMAN. (See under Pioneer Parachute Co., Ine.) 

GarRBER, Paut Epwarp, Washington, D. C.: An original Currier & Ives print illus- 
trating the use of Thaddeus Lowe’s Civil War Balloon at the Battle of Fair 
Oaks, Va., May 31, 1862 (176970). 

GARDNER, GEORGE. (See under Pan American World Airways System.) 

GELLY,G.B. (See under Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.) 

GoopRicH Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio: (Through H. W. Maxson) Stratosphere pres- 
sureized suit, designed and constructed by the donor organization for United 
States Air Forces (179106). 

HEIL, Dr. WALTER. (See under M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum.) 

Hicks, Set. WILLIAM T., Washington, D. C.: Winter fiying suit used by Japanese 
aviators in World War II (178840) ; a Japanese aerial bomb of the small anti- 
personnel type (179061). 

Hovey, Brig. Gen. B. M. (See under National Military Establishment, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force.) 

JACOEL CABLE SPLICING HQUIPMENT Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: (Through J. Reaney) 
A Jacoel machine and kit used for splicing aircraft cables (175189). 

Kerr, F. B., Santa Clara, Calif.: A group of 26 photographs illustrating the 
accomplishments of Prof. John J. Montgomery of Santa Clara University in his 
glider flights, 1905-11 (179258). 

Kimpati, D. A. (See under Aerojet Engineering Corp.) 

Koprrers Co., INc., Baltimore, Md.: (Through John D. Waugh) 2 examples of 
Aeromatic propeller development in the past 10 years and a 3-bladed German 
VDM propeller (179611). 

KovNAT, BERNARD. (See under United Air lines.) 

Lanp, Admiral HMory S. (See under Air Transport Association of America.) 

Laskowi?1z, I. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.: A wind-tunnel test model of a rotary unit as 
applied to a direct-lift rotary winged aircraft ; and reference material (178990). 

Lornporr, WALTER, Waukesha, Wis.: A pair of goggles worn by Rear Admiral 
Albert C. Read (then Lt. Cmdr.) when commanding the Navy’s NC—4 flying 
boat which accomplished the first trans-Atlantic flight, 1919 (179609). 

MAxson, H.W. (See under B. F. Goodrich Co.) 

McRoserts, Sgt. Roperr L., Washington, D. C.: 2 original photographs of Lilien- 
thal gliders, 1896, obtained from Otto Lilienthal’s son by the donor in Augs- 
burg, Germany, 1945 (178988). 

Muzzy, A. V., Tyler Tex.: Experimental ground-to-air human pick-up equipment 
invented by donor in 1937 (176281). 

NATIONAL MILITARY HSTABLISHMENT : 

Department of the Air Force, Washington, D. C.: (Through Brig. Gen. B. M. 
Hovey) 2 insignia painted on masonite plasques illustrating devices for 
identifying airplanes based at Bolling Field, D. C. (178716); (through 
Gen. Carl Spaatz) a German machine gun, World War I, recovered from 
one of the 54 planes shot down by the French ace, Georges Guynemer ; 
originally presented in December 1946 to Gen. Carl Spaatz by Mr. Guy- 
nemer’s sister Mme. de la Noue (178889, loan). 
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Department of the Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C.: 
(Through Capt. Leroy Simpler) Material illustrating the recent world 
speed record flight established by the U. 8S. Navy with the Douglas airplane 
Skystreak (179696) ; (through Rear Admiral A. M. Pride) Japanese Baka 
suicide rocket aircraft bomb of the type used against our naval forces in 
the later part of World War II (178989). From Naval Air Station, 
Patuxent River, Md.: (Through Capt. C. W. Seitz) A Kasel-22 14-cylinder 
twin-row air-cooled radial engine of the type used in the large Japanese 
Kawanishi 4-engine flying boat Hmily (179610). From Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Washington, D. C.: (Through Dr. Henry M. Dater) 
An original set of 82 pen-and-ink drawings made by artist Frank Tinsley 
for weekly syndication in newspaper feature sections, each depicting the 
exploits of a famous Marine air hero (179719). 

NortHRop AIRCRAFT, INC., Hawthorne, Calif.: (Through Al Cline) A 1:16-size 
seale model of the P-61C Black Widow night fighter, the XF—-15 photo recon- 
naissance plane, and the N3PB twin-float patrol bomber (179059). 

NortHWEST AIRLINES, INC., St. Paul, Minn.: 1 set of double seats of the type 
used in their DC-4 airplanes (176933). 

Pan AMERICAN WoRLD AIRWAYS System, New York, N. Y.: (Through Juan T. 
Trippe) 5 sets of double aircraft seats and 1 set of Pan American’s DC-3 
transport panel-chairs (178715, 179702). (These and other seats accessioned 
were donated for comfort and convenience of Museum visitors.) (Through 
George Gardner) 2 cutaway display models: a 1:10-size model of a Boeing 
307 Strato-Clipper and a 1:16-size model of a Boeing 314 Flying Clipper 
(179417). 

PIONEER PARACHUTE Co., INC., Manchester, Conn.: (Through Lyman H. Ford) 
Original parachute pack and harness (with a replacement canopy) used in 
making the first jump with a nylon parachute, June 6, 1942, and 4 framed 
photographs of Adeline Grey who made the jump (179697). 

POWELL, LESTER W. B., Washington, D. C.: A 2-piece flying suit, used by the 
German Luttwaffe, World War II; it is stuffed with asbestos as a protection 
against flames (179257). 

PRIDE, Rear Adm. A. M. (See under National Military Establishment, Depart- 
ment of the Navy.) 

RANEY, J. (See under Jacoel Cable Splicing Equipment Co.) 

REYNOLDS, K. E. (See under Bausch & Lomb Co.) 

RICHARDSON, Brig. Gen. WittiamM L., Washington, D. C.: A German machine 
gun mount taken from a JU-88 aircraft shot down in World War II (179699). 
(The donor affirms that the destruction of this aircraft was the final ground- 
to-air victory of the war.) 

Snitz, C. W. (See under National Military Hstablishment, Depariment of the 
Navy.) 

SHARP, MArTIn. (See under DeHavilland Aireraft Co., Ltd.) 

SIMPLER, Capt. LeRoy. (See under National Military Establishment, Department 
of the Navy.) 

Spaatz, Gen. Cart. (See under National Military Establishment, Department 
of the Air Force.) 

Tuomas A. Epison, INc., West Orange, N. J.: (Through Arthur R. Tice) Group 
of 5 aircraft instruments (178939). 

Tice, ARTHUR R. (See under Thomas A. Edison, Inc.) 

TRIper, JUAN T. (See under Pan American World Airways System.) 
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Unitep Air LINES, Chicago, Ill.: A 72-inch-span scale model of the Douglas DC-6 
transport, and photos illustrating the transcontinental record set by this plane 
carrying passengers and crew, March 29, 1947, together with the National 
Aeronautical Association’s homologation of that flight (179416); (through 
Bernard Kovnat) 2 sets of double aircraft seats from a DC—4 Mainliner 230 
(179602). 

WauGH, JoHN D. (See under Koppers Co.) 


Respectfully submitted. 
Cart W. Mirman, 
Assistant to the Secretary for the National Air Museum. 


Dr. A. WEeTMoRE, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 10 
REPORT ON THE CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL AREA 


Sir: It gives me pleasure to present herewith the annual report of 
the Canal Zone Biological Area for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


On April 17, 1948, the island laboratory celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. A special commemorative 10-cent stamp was issued by 
the Canal Zone, consisting of an outline drawing of the island, and 
within this the gato-solo (coati-mundi), the most versatile, intelligent 
mammal of the island. First-day covers, containing the 1947 annual 
report, were sent to those who had been on the island during the past 
25 years, and many very interesting replies were received. 


SCIENTISTS AND THEIR STUDIES 


Dr. T. C. Schneirla, curator of the department of animal behavior of 
the American Museum of Natural History, continued his studies on 
army-ant behavior, assisted by Dr. Ernst Enzmann, of the Harvard 
Biological Laboratories, and by R. Z. Brown, of Swarthmore College. 
They “investigated the behavioral and biological conditions of two 
army-ant species, H’citon hamatwm, a typical column raider, and 
E. burchelli, a typical swarm raider. The studies were begun in early 
November 1947 and continued through March 1948, thus starting late 
in the rainy season and extending well into the latter part of the dry 
season.” 

The study was concerned particularly with the manner in which 
army-ant colonies adapt to dry-season conditions, and the manner in 
which these ants produce their fertile females (dichthadiigynes). The 
project was designed to complete a general investigation on army-ant 
behavior and biological conditions begun in 1932 on Barro Colorado 
Island. 

As a result of the findings, it is now clear that but one sexual brood 
per colony appears annually in the army ants, and that the pre-con- 
ditions of this brood are peculiar to the dry season. With further 
information about the timing of the one sexual brood per year and 
the conditions of its production, the implications of the army-ant situ- 
ation for problems of caste and sex determination now are clearer. 
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The single sexual brood of 2,000 to 3,000 males and a dozen or less 
queen-type individuals is somehow produced by a functional queen 
which otherwise delivers huge all-worker broods at regular intervals 
throughout the year. 

Facts concerning queen production in H’citon were checked in the 
study of a number of colonies. It was found that the number of young 
queens matured was very small, as a rule less than a dozen. They are 
fully developed in advance of the males, usually about 3 days. This 
female precocity proves to be very important for the process of colony 
division. Since young queens are present as adults before the males 
begin to emerge from their cases, it is possible for subsectioning of 
the colony to occur on a chemical-attraction basis before emergence of 
males arouses the colony into a move from its statary bivouacking 
site. The old colony queen is apt to be present in one of the subsections 
which becomes a new colony, one of the young new queens in another ; 
these move off divergently and thenceforth behave as new colonies. 
The other young queens, through an interesting behavior process in 
the worker, are “sealed off” and eventually abandoned. 

Dr. R. A. Johnson, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y., came to 
the island when Dr. Schneirla and his associates were studying their 
army ants; hence it was a splendid opportunity for him to study the 
birds that attend the swarm raids of these ants, their various types of 
adjustment to habitat, territorialism, and social stimulation. In ad- 
dition to the ant birds proper (Formicariidae), birds of other groups 
were found associated with these ant swarms. ‘These associations dif- 
fer distinctively, although all are represented by species of the 
Formicariidae. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hobson, vice president of the Indiana Audubon So- 
ciety, spent 2 months studying primarily the birds of the island, their 
nesting habits, and general behavior. She added much valuable in- 
formation which will appear soon in published form. 

Miss Clara Alma Moore, of Indianapolis, Ind., acompanied Mrs. 
Hobson and devoted most of her time to painting the birds in their 
natural habitats, nestings, and also some of the more conspicuous 
flowers. In addition she also made studies of nesting habits of birds. 

Fred E. Moorehouse and Don F. Loughnan, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the United States Department of Agriculture at Madi- 
son, Wis., made careful inspection of the various types of container- 
grade plywood which have been in test on the island for several years. 
This also included cleated-plywood boxes. The tests were made to 
determine the effectiveness of various glues, glue preservatives, and 
toxic water-repellent treatments on the maintenance of quality of con- 
tainer-grade plywood when exposed to tropical conditions. The in- 
formation obtained provides data desired by the Air Forces, as well 
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‘as adding much to the laboratory’s knowledge of the effects of tropical 

exposure on these various types of plywoods. A comprehensive report 
on these results was prepared. 

Dr. Edna Robbins, biology teacher at the Mary C. Wheeler School 
for Girls, Providence, R. I., spent a short time on the island to get 
acquainted with the tropical flora and certain of the invertebrates, 
and to add to her knowledge of environmental factors. 

Dr. A. Brazier Howell, formerly of Johns Hopkins University, now 
retired, spent 10 days on the island in December, accompanied by Mrs. 
Howell, for the purpose of noting the changes that have taken place 
since he studied here 19 years ago. “A period of this duration can 
have practically no effect on a tropical rain forest undespoiled by man, 
and undoubtedly the habitat under which the fauna exists at this 
locality is now as nearly identical in comparison with two decades ago 
as it can be. But it is probable that the fauna is now in a more stable 
state than it was then. As time passes the absence of human inter- 
ference, coupled with the segregation essential in an island habitat, re- 
sults in an adjustment in the interrelationship of the elements of the 
fauna that is as near natural as can possibly be.” 

Dr. Marshall H. Stone, formerly of Harvard, and now with the 
Department of Mathematics of the University of Chicago, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Stone, likewise spent a short time on the island, with 
broad interests in fauna and flora. 

Dr. Nevin 8. Scrimshaw, of the University of Rochester Medical 
School, returned to the island for a brief visit, to make a survey of 
the fresh-water fishes in connection with his previous studies there 
on this subject. 

John Sellman, of the Sayville High School, New York, spent a 
short time on the island studying the animal life, in order to be able 
to give first-hand knowledge of the life in the American humid Tropics 
to his students. He has published several interesting articles on his 
observations. 

H. C. Secrest, entomologist in the Division of Forest Insect Investi- 
gations of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, came in 
order to make examinations of the severa! thousand soil-poison tests 
and treated-wood series installed by Kowal, Dews, and Johnson, and 
reported upon in the 1947 report. The results of these experiments 
are most interesting, but no conclusions are being announced as yet. 

Fred W. Gottschalk and Rk. B. Putnam, of the American Lumber 
& Treating Co., of Chicago, Lll., came in order to get first-hand in- 
formation on the very large series of termite tests being conducted by 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. These tests, begun 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, are, in fact, a history of wood 
preservation. 

8094394810 
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Dr. Eugene Eisenmann, lawyer of New York City and an orni- 
thologist of note, again spent some time on the island studying the 
birds and, as in the past, added many new records. The island is 
greatly indebted to him not only for sound advice, but also for his 
repeated assistance in other ways. 

W. Doyle Reed, who is in charge of the entomological work for the 
United States Army, visited the Isthmus in connection with arrange- 
ments for the extension of this work in the army units here. Many 
conferences were held with the resident manager, and a short stay 
was made on the island to get acquainted with the entomological 
studies being conducted there. He was accompanied by Maj. Osborn 
A. Kinzer, C. E., of Dallas, Tex.; Maj. J. Phoble, C. E., of the Carib- 
bean Defense Command; Maj. Ralph W. Bunn, M. Sc., of the Surgeon 
General’s Office; Walter V. Kell, O. C. E., of Washington; and Col. 
Karl R. Lundberg, M. C., of the Office of the Chief Health Officer of 
the Panama Canal. 

Jerry H. Staedeli, stationed with the army at Corozal, mainly in- 
terested in reptiles, spent 2 weeks on the island observing and record- 
ing the fauna seen, covering more than 30 miles of trails, as well as 
about 20 miles in a cayuco around the island. 

Per Host, from Norway, ornithologist and mammalogist, spent con- 
siderable time on the island, chiefly in photographic work. Never 
before has the island had a visitor with the equipment he had for 
both still and motion pictures. He made over 3,000 feet of what are 
probably the finest motion pictures ever taken of the animals of the 
island, and many hundred “stills” in black and white and in color. 
He duplicated successfully a number of the experiments recorded by 
Chapman with the versatile coati-mundi, and has a splendid series 
of motion pictures of these in color. He also has slow-motion pictures 
of animals climbing and leaping. Most of his spectacular photography 
was taken from the main laboratory site. In his own words: “I am 
extremely satisfied both with the opportunities for getting pictures 
that I enjoyed, and for the education and introduction to the Tropics 
made possible by this unique combination of easy access to observa- 
tions of a virgin jungle with the facilities of the laboratory and 
library.” 

Dr. C. C. Soper, in charge of the Tropical Research Laboratory of 
Eastman Kodak Co., continued his studies throughout the year on the 
effects of tropical conditions. Valuable data have been obtained on 
the keeping quality of film, papers, chemicals, and photographic equip- 
ment in general. Data have also been obtained on the tropical deteri- 
oration of photographic negatives and prints, particularly the de- 
terioration attributable to biological origin. The studies on the island 
are also adding rapidly to the problems of tropical lighting conditions, 
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and the exposure of both black and white and color films, as well as 
to the related problem of film processing at high temperatures. 

Many of the data have been utilized in the preparation of a manu- 
script on tropical photography, which when released will be of imme- 
diate help to photographers working in tropical and semitropical 
areas. ‘This is a most valuable contribution and represents many years 
of careful, detailed study right in the Tropics, most of it on the island. 
The two basic sources of trouble are heat and humidity, especially the 
latter. In this work, Mr. Soper is assisted by Mr. Hermle. 

James Zetek continued his studies on fruitflies, as well as the ex- 
tensive termite tests in preparation for his forty-first progress report. 
This very large series of exposures, which in addition to termite tests, 
include rot, beetle, and other tests, is each year yielding more import- 
ant data. In addition to this series, examinations were also made of 
the extensive soil-poison and treated-wood tests initiated and installed 
by Kowal-Dews-Johnson. 

Smithsonian Institution. The following were visitors to the lab- 
oratory: Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Secretary, who had been in Herrera 
Province on ornithological reconnaissance, assisted by W. M. Perrygo, 
visited the island in February and in April largely on plans and dis- 
cussions with the resident manager. John E. Graf, Assistant Secre- 
tary, spent some time on the island, likewise in discussions of plans, 
as well as to get acquainted with the island and the Tropics in general. 
This was his first visit to the Tropics, and it left him with lasting 
impressions and with the urge to return soon. Thomas F. Clark, ad- 
ministrative accountant, also spent some time on the island to become 
acquainted with the general set-up and to discuss property and fiscal 
matters with the resident manager. These three visitors and coun- 
selors were most welcome. 

Dr. Matthew W. Stirling, Director of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, with Mrs. Stirling, and Richard Stewart, staff photog- 
rapher for the National Geographic Society, recently returned from 
archeological explorations in the region of Parita, were welcome 
visitors in April. 


STUDIES ON DETERIORATION AND CORROSION 


During World War II a great amount of work was done on the 
island with refernce to deterioration and corrosion, much of it related 
to war needs. As the program continued, it became more and more 
apparent that the island was especially well fitted for this sort of 
work, and that in addition, the isolation gave security. The studies 
included not only fabrics, foodstuffs, and corrosion of lenses, but also 
packing and packaging, the use of substitute materials, and similar 
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problems. High temperatures and humidities, especially the latter, 
with the growth of fungus and other organisms, create serious prob- 
lems. Elsewhere in this report reference is made to the large number 
of such studies undertaken by Eastman Kodak Co., as a result of which 
it is possible to avoid many of these difficulties. It is believed that 
this phase of practical studies should be expanded, and facilities will 
be granted to concerns and government units that have need for such 
information. 


BUILDINGS 


The main laboratory building, 32 by 55 feet, contains laboratories, 
a dining room, dormitory, and photographic darkroom. It is in 
excellent condition, showing neither termite damage nor rot. Three 
buildings—the Barbour guest house, the Chapman house, and the 
“Zetek” Z-M-A house—each provide adequate lodging for four per- 
sons, and the first two have ample laboratories. The kitchen building 
has on the second floor a dormitory for six persons. Other buildings 
are the masonite building used by the labor force; the caretaker’s home; 
the library; Zetek’s quarters, a concrete-block building used as office 
and living quarters for the resident manager; and the kodak test 
building, which is itself a termite test in addition to housing Eastman 
Kodak’s exposure tests for corrosion and deterioration. 

The remaining buildings are five small structures, each located at the 
end of one of the island trails. All are available for the use of scien- 
tists, each structure accommodating two persons. These buildings are 
also practical termite tests. 

A paper entitled “Inspection of Test Buildings Treated for Ter- 
mites on Barro Colorado Island, Canal Zone, Panama,” by Thomas 
EK. Snyder and James Zetek, was published in the March 1948 issue of 
Pests and Their Control, Kansas City. Those interested in the eftec- 
tiveness of treated wood in termite control will find this report of 
value. 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE 


Both the coal-tar creosoted and cypress water tanks were in such 
bad condition that replacements were necessary, and a concrete tank 
of 4,000 gallons was built at a cost of about $400. This tank is for 
safe drinking water. Since plans had to be made for a much more 
adequate gravity-flow water supply, a site was selected for a new 
14,000-gallon concrete water tank on the Snyder-Molino trail. The 
area has been cleared and leveled, and the necessary galvanized pipe 
procured. Work on the tank will be started when the rains subside. 

The present dock, owing to the silting of the bay and the low level 
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of Gatun Lake, had to be enlarged. The new center dock, which has 
concrete piers, should be adequate for many years to come. The old 
shingle roof of the Fuertes House, at end of the Pearson trail, was 
replaced with one of galvanized corrugated iron. 


TABLE 1.—Annual rainfall, Barro Colorado Island, Canal Zone 


Total Station Total Station 
Year: inches average | Year: inches average 
TGS se A OSL aa DUO Ye N37 on a lea et WRG) SGN ee 124. 13 110. 12 
NOD Geese rs ei SG 118. 22 WHS}, GXo) | ORS oe 117. 09 110. 62 
2 emia iin a3 hh 116. 36 LAOS WMO Su Meech Us Cals ie 115. 47 110. 94 
TUS ASS ly Dee eee ar 101. 52 OD ND Ups 5 RY 0 gle Mc eer ny a 86. 51 109. 43 
UG are Oa 2 87. 84 HOGS Ot OAM Be en Ee ey 91. 82 108. 41 
AS rato RC 76. 57 ICO) ayy LS) sae bs Re aes 111. 10 108. 55 
TC eS ea a a ONL a a 123. 30 104. 69] 1948______________ 120. 29 109. 20 
ES) Se ea ee EN 113. 52 NOS AG GAA Oye 2 oe net mea 111. 96 109. 30 
HOSS OR yo hil ie 1 101. 73 IDS G4 || MG a 120. 42 109. 84 
AG Aiea ius lias a 122. 42 WOM O4 [MOS Geen Sy ea ae 87. 38 108. 81 
TGS 2 Las ce lg Ae 143. 42 LALO SY OA acu ent celular 77. 92 107. 49 
MING) ES Gap RL Resa WIN 4 J 93. 88 108. 98 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of 1946 and 1947 rainfall, Barro Colorado Island, 
Canal Zone (inches) 


Total Accumu- 

Month Station | Years of | Excessor| lated 
average | record /deficiency| excess or 
1946 1947 deficiency 
MATIUIAT Peers Skt ENE RVI ok Ne 0. 45 0. 40 1. 84 22 —1. 44 —1.44 
ARC TUT aye ea Ne 0.32 2.14 1, 27 22 -++0. 87 —0. 57 
TNs ere oA) 8 Ei 8 2 SN 1.71 0. 54 1.42 22 —0. 88 —1.45 
Sy ayes VA 2 i A eS I NT Cn 1.41 3. 09 2. 81 23 +40. 28 —1.17 
Vey ee PON) ETE ERD) NER eee 8.05 4.82 10. 85 23 —6.03 —7. 20 
DEES ae AR IS ID Cie SUR Ra 7. 94 12.06 11.31 23 +0. 75 —6. 45 
Ia a Os TA RB shal DRA Un a 12. 58 7. 53 11. 63 23 —4,10 —10. 55 
LNT EGE Cis SE NS ae ee 10. 50 11. 76 12. 53 23 —0. 77 —11.32 
SEpee rab ery eee ye Nien ee NY 10. 67 9. 53 10. 43 23 —0. 90 —12. 22 
OCTO Here ee eae Be cen tenons wine 9. 00 13.17 13.17 PY | aes sees —12, 22 
IN OAS LEAL YS) Ss I a 14. 98 le 20) 18. 78 23 | —11.53 —23. 75 
MD ECEMID eT yee ee ee 9.77 5. 638 11.45 23 —5. 82 —29, 57 
EIR AT AE NS 87.38 77. 92 1O7449))|'-sse eo eas eee —29, 57 
HD) Tay ae etc as NR SIs Seale cc al ON 3. 89 (a8 UCase (rs YK lc fe ee —1.17 
VV (6 Geena re meek UR GT ik GN aie tiie os 83. 49 71. 75 OOS TS (| Se Es a ee —28. 40 


URGENT NEEDS 


First on the list of urgent needs is a more adequate supply of elec- 
tricity on a 24-hour daily basis. The present small generators are 
inadequate, and the equipment is in need of repair. An addition is 
needed for the kitchen to make room for electric refrigerators. To 
reduce fire risk, the present kitchen and the proposed addition should 
be remade of concrete blocks and tile. Also on the urgent list is a 
larger building of concrete blocks to take care of the expanding library 
and herbarium, as well as the species index and scientific equipment, 
all of which must be in a fireproof building with provision for heaters 
to reduce the humidity. 
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A new concrete water tank of 14,000-gallons capacity mentioned 
above will be built this coming fiscal year. It will be located on the 
Snyder-Molino trail, high enough so that there will be good gravity 
flow with a strong enough head to it. The tank will be so built that 
the height can be increased later on to provide for more storage. 

The Chapman and the Barbour houses should be rebuilt with con- 
crete blocks and tile, and increased in size. 


FISCAL REPORT 


During the fiscal year 1948, $12,934.25 in trust funds was available. 
Of this amount $11,478.64 was spent, leaving on hand only $1,455.61 
with which to face the new fiscal year. In addition to this amount, 
$1,458.20 is still on deposit, representing local collections, and there 
will be added a few table subscriptions, but, even with these, the 
coming year will be a rather difficult one financially. 

During this fiscal year only $1,907.75 was collected as fees from 
scientists, as compared with $4,403.96 last year. This decline is 
largely due to the high cost of ocean or air travel, and efforts should 
be made to obtain concessions which will reduce materially this heavy 
expense. The laboratory, despite the higher costs of food and other 
items, has not increased its per diem charge to scientists. 

The institutions listed below continued to aid materially in the 
support of the laboratory through payment of table subscriptions. 
These institutions, because of their support, are given a 25 percent 
reduction in the per diem for such scientists as come to the laboratory. 


Smithsonian’ Inistitwtio mesh ae a os UE $300 
American Museum of Natural History__________-___-__-______________ 300 
HastmanW Kod ake Com poe Wyse cies OLS eH SUNG Aan ALG OAA 1, 000 
New: York: Zoological Society us 22 Miers NT MINU GS 1G Aik cts aCe aN US aR 300 
University of (Chicago s eSete2ii yas ee OL Oe Been ei a 300 


It is most gratifying to record that the Smithsonian Institution 
increased its subscription by an additional $500.00 The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the United States Department of Agriculture 
contributed $550.00 as service fees for facilities furnished by the lab- 
oratory in connection with the termite and other tests on the island. 

It is likewise most gratifying to record donations from Dr. Eugene 
Eisenmann of New York City, an ornithologist of note, from Mrs. 
G. S. Patton, Jr., and from Mrs. Laurie Randall. 

The sum of $5,000 was made available by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution from appropriated funds, and of this amount $4,999.21 was 
used for permanent improvements. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES ZETEK, Resident Manager. 

Dr. ALEXANDER WETMORE, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 11 
REPORT ON THE LIBRARY 


Str: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities 
of the Smithsonian library for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948: 

The library received 53,129 publications during the year, 9,250 of 
which were transmitted by the International Exchange Service. They 
covered broadly the fields of astrophysics, botany, zoology, geology, 
anthropology, engineering, the fine and useful arts, history, and many 
related subjects. They came from all over the world, by purchase, by 
gift, and in exchange, and were written in many different languages. 

Friends of the Institution continued to make generous gifts of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. Especially noteworthy among the 9,798 
of the publications so received was the library of the late Charles B. 
Chaney, of Laurel, Md., a very fine collection of 1,510 books and 
periodicals on the history of railroads, presented for the special use of 
the division of engineering. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the American Association of Museums 
continued to make large donations of current books and periodicals. 
The library is, as always, greatly indebted to these friends everywhere 
throughout the world for their contributions. 

Purchased publications included 1,485 volumes and pamphlets, and 
271 periodical subscriptions. 

The library is primarily a working reference collection, not a 
museum of rare or fine books, but the interests and responsibilities of 
the Smithsonian Institution touch so wide and timeless a range of 
subjects that many old as well as new books are in daily use. A few 
of the out-of-print works purchased to fill lacunae in various subject 
fields were the following: A Natural History of Singing Birds, by 
Eleazar Albin, Edinburgh, 1776; History of Early Steamboat Naviga- 
tion on the Missouri River, by H. M. Chittenden, New York, 1902, 2 
volumes; Art Sales from early in the Eighteenth Century to early 
in the Twentieth Century, by Algernon Graves, London, 1918-21, 
3 volumes; Atlas der Baumgarten von Java, by S. H. Koorders, 
Leiden, 1913-18, 4 volumes; Voyages made in the Years 1788 and 1789, 
from China to the N. W. Coast of America, by John Meares, London, 
1791, 2 volumes; Conchology, or Natural History of Shells, by E. 
Mendes da Costa, London, 1770-72, numbers 1-6; Monograph of the 
Snakes in Japan, by Moichiro Maki, with 85 colored plates and 158 text 
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figures, Tokyo, 1931, 2 volumes; The Printer’s Grammar, by Charles 
Stower, London, 1808; Ceramic Literature: an Analytical Index to 
the Works Published in All Languages on the History and Technology 
of the Ceramic Art, by L. M. E. Solon, London, 1910; The Voyage of 
the Challenger, a Personal Narrative of the Historic Circumnaviga- 
tion of the Globe in the Years 1872-1876, by Herbert Swire, London, 
1938, 2 volumes; Der Franzésische Kupferstich der Renaissance, by 
Erika Tietze-Conrat, Munich, 1925; Zeitschrift fiir die Entomologie, 
edited by E. Germar, Leipzig, 1839-44, 5 volumes. 

Serial publications, which include not only regularly issued peri- 
odicals, but the reports, bulletins, proceedings, monographs, and other 
publications of learned societies and research institutions, of museums 
and art galleries, of universities, libraries, and laboratories every- 
where, form the largest and probably the most indispensable part of 
the library’s holdings. Except for the periodical parts represented 
by the 271 purchased subscriptions and a few received as gifts, all those 
added to the library during the year came in exchange for the Institu- 
tion’s own publications. Currently entered were 15,256 periodical 
parts, and many annual volumes and irregularly issued serials were 
cataloged. Many gaps in serial sets, some of them of long standing, 
were filled by the 6,782 volumes and parts received in response to 719 
special requests. New exchanges arranged were 314. 

To the great Smithsonian Deposit in the Library of Congress, first 
established in 1866, were sent 5,809 volumes and parts, many of them 
in continuation of files of the scientific and technical proceedings of 
learned societies. Also sent to the Library of Congress were 12,342 
miscellaneous publications, including 1,023 dissertations on a great 
variety of subjects from 14 foreign and 3 American universities, and 
a large number of other books and periodicals on subjects not per- 
tinent to the work of the Institution. 

Most of the 2,339 publications transferred to government libraries 
other than the Library of Congress had been received during the year. 
Among them were 508 medical dissertations transferred to the Army 
Medical Library. 

The cataloging of 6,148 volumes and pamphlets was completed dur- 
ing the year, and 35,357 cards were added to catalogs and shelflists. 
Except for a small number of older publications in urgent need of 
cataloging attention, the huge “backlog” of cataloging remained vir- 
tually untouched and must continue to remain so until an adequate 
staff for doing the work can be provided. 

Funds were not sufficient to permit all the volumes of periodicals 
completed during the year to be sent to the bindery, but the diligent 
studies made by the Government Printing Office to reduce binding 
costs permitted 1,052 volumes or 436 more than last year to be bound 
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for approximately the same sum customarily allotted for binding. 
Because of illness on the staff the volumes repaired in the Museum, 
826, were somewhat fewer than last year. 

Although there was no member of the staff who could be detailed 
to work regularly with the library’s large collection of duplicates, 
time was found to select 36,701 pieces for use in aid of destroyed 
libraries overseas. 

The 10,151 publications borrowed for use outside the library can 
only hint at the actual use made of the library, which is the true test 
of its value to the Institution. Certainly many times that number 
of books and periodicals were consulted in the main reading rooms, 
the stacks, and the divisional libraries kept immediately adjacent to 
the offices and laboratories of the scientific staff in all the buildings 
of the Institution. The library staff itself answered more than 15,000 
reference questions, most of which required the consultation of more 
than one, and some of them of many different publications. 

The housing of the library continues to be its most serious unsolved 
problem. In an institution charged with responsibility for adminis- 
tering research in so many different highly specialized and technical 
fields, a good many relatively small decentralized collections of books 
and periodicals on special subjects are both necessary and desirable, 
but such decentralization should always be made in the direct interest 
of furthering the work of a given bureau or division, never merely as 
a housing convenience, or at the expense of lowering the working ref- 
erence efficiency of the central library collections and consequently 
at the expense of the work of the institution as a whole. Our shelves 
are now so badly overcrowded everywhere that it has become impos- 
sible to avoid committing almost every sin in the library calendar, 
both of giving good care to the books and of giving good library 
service. 


SUMMARIZED STATISTICS 


Accessions 
Total record- 
Volumes ed volumes 

June 30, 1948 

Astrophysical Observatory (including Radiation and Organisms) ------------ 344 12, 587 
Bureau of American Ethnology------.-.------------------------------------- 145 34, 607 
National Collection of Fine Arts_-.-_._-..-.------.-------------------------- 470 11, 444 
INS tionaleNhusetiinie toe a SSS Oe CRE i eee ae ee a ean 2, 724 241, 891 
INationalyZoolocicalePar ke OU ee SE ee eons 14 4, 180 
Smithsonian Deposit at the Library of Congress__._--.---------------------- 1, 800 578, 673 
STrnd aS ora earns FET Ce se ais a AS a SE Ah ag de 422 32, 607 
CNC REN YPN RN TS ech e a  OnES pe eee 5, 919 915, 987 


Neither incomplete volumes of periodicals nor separates and re- 
prints from periodicals are included in these figures. 
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EHachanges 


ING Wi XC] SOS eatery eae ee a TE A La US US Ne 314 
93 of these were assigned to the Smithsonian Deposit in the Library 
of Congress. 
Specially requested publications received____-______--_----_--_________ 6, 782 
1,022 of these were obtained to fill gaps in the Smithsonian Deposit 
sets. 


Cataloging 
Volumes and pamphlets cataloged_____________~_-_+_+__-_____ 6, 148 
Cards added to catalogs and shelflists________________________-__--_--_ 35, 357 
Periodicals 
Periodically partsientered:. 32 6s ae 15, 256 


Of these 4,813 were sent to the Smithsonian Deposit at the Library 
of Congress. 


Circulation 


Loans of books and periodicals_____-________________ 10, 151 
This figure does not include the intramural circulation of books and 
periodicals filed in 31 sectional libraries, of which no count is kept. 


Binding 


VOLUMES SENE CO) CS DU rey NENA SINE eG EN og INE NEA 1, 052 
Volumes repaired in the Museum____________-_____ 826 


Respectfully submitted. 
Lema F. Cuarn, Librarian. 
Dr. A. Wermore, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 12 
REPORT ON PUBLICATIONS 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the publica- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution and its branches during the year 
ended June 30, 1948. 

The Institution published during the year 22 papers, 1 title page 
and table of contents, and 1 reprint of a paper in the Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, 1 Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
and pamphlet copies of 17 articles in the Report appendix, 1 Annual 
Report of the Secretary, and 2 special publications. 

The United States National Museum issued 1 Annual Report, 17 
Proceedings papers, 4 Bulletins, and 2 separate papers in the Bulletin 
series, Contributions from the United States National Herbarium. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology issued 1 Annual Report and 
2 volumes of Bulletin 143. 

The Institute of Social Anthropology issued 4 publications. 

Of the publications there were distributed 165,740 copies, which 
included 15 volumes and separates of Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, 44,338 volumes and separates of Smithsonian Miscellane- 
ous Collections, 25,242 volumes and separates of Smithsonian Annual 
Reports, 6,922 War Background Studies, 12,215 Smithsonian special 
publications, 65 reports on the Harriman Alaska Expedition, 50,970 
volumes and separates of National Museum publications, 14,203 publi- 
cations of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 10,834 publications of 
the Institute of Social Anthropology, 17 catalogs of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, 66 volumes and pamphlets of the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art, 15 Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory, 760 reports 
of the American Historical Association, and 78 miscellaneous publi- 
cations not printed by the Smithsonian Institution (mostly Survival 
Manuals). 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


In this series there were issued title page and table of contents of 
volume 91, 14 papers in volume 107, whole volumes 108 and 109, 6 
papers in volume 110, and a reprint of 1 paper in volume 74, as follows: 


VOLUME 91 


Title page and table of contents. (Publ. 3903.) Aug. 29, 1947. 
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VOLUME 107 


No. 7. The insect cranium and the “epicranial suture,” by R. E. Snodgrass. 
52 pp., 15 figs. (Publ. 3896.) July 30, 1947. 

No. 8. Some implications of the ceramic complex of La Venta, by Philip Drucker. 
9 pp., 6 pls. (Publ. 3897.) July 30, 1947. 

No. 9. Precipitation affected by solar variation, by C. G. Abbot. 4 pp., 2 figs. 
(Publ. 3901.) Aug. 11, 1947. 

No. 10. A revised analysis of solar-constant values, by C. G. Abbot. 9 pp., 2 
figs. (Publ. 3902.) Aug. 30, 1947. 

No. 11. Notes on the neotropical Dictyopharidae and synonymy in two other 
groups, by R.G. Fennah. 13 pp.,2 pls. (Publ. 8904.) Nov. 24, 1947. 

No. 12. The Wineland voyages, by John R. Swanton. 81 pp. (Publ. 3906.) 
Dee. 15, 1947. 

No. 13. The Edmonton, Kentucky, meteorite, by E. P. Henderson and S. H. 
Perry. 4pp.,4 pls. (Publ. 3907.) Oct. 31, 1947. 

No. 14. A review of the races of the spotted babbling thrush, Pellorneum 
ruficeps Swainson. 20 pp. (Publ. 3908.) Oct. 20, 1947. 

No. 15. Report on coliections of birds made by United States Naval Medical 
Research Unit No. 2 in the Pacific war area, by Lt. Rollin H. Baker. 74 pp., 
6 pls., 9 figs. (Publ. 3909.) Mar. 22, 1948. 

No. 16. Charles T. Simpson’s types in the molluscan genus Liguus, by Frederick 
M. Bayer. 8 pp.,1 color pl. (Publ. 3910.) Apr. 3, 1948. 

No. 17. Inhibition of plant growth by emanations from oils, varnishes, and 
woods, by Robert L. Weintraub and Leonard Price. 138 pp., 8 pls. (Publ. 3912.) 
Mar. 10, 1948. 

No. 18. A review of the American menhaden, genus Brevoortia, with a descrip- 
tion of a new species, by Samuel F. Hildebrand. 39 pp., 9 figs. (Publ. 3913.) 
Mar. 22, 1948. 

No. 19. Energy spectra of some of the brighter stars, by C. G. Abbot and L. B. 
Aldrich. 9 pp.,1 pl., 3 figs. (Publ. 3914.) Feb. 27, 1948. 

No. 20. Influence of light on chemical inhibition of lettuce seed germination, by 
Robert L. Weintraub. S pp. (Publ. 3915.) May 27, 1948. 


VOLUME 108 


Compendio y descripcion de las Indias Occidentales, por Antonio Vazquez de 
Espinosa, transcribed by Charles Upson Clark. 801 pp. (Publ. 3898.) [May 10], 
1948. 


VOLUME 109 


Smithsonian elliptic functions tables, by G. W. and R. M. Spenceley. iv+366 
pp. (Publ. 3863.) Nov. 1, 1947. 


VOLUME 110 


No. 1. Solar variation attending West Indian hurricanes, by C. G. Abbot. 7 pp., 
1 fig. (Publ. 3916.) Apr. 20, 1948. 

No. 2. Influence of illumination on reducing sugar content of etiolated barley 
and oat seedlings, by Robert L. Weintraub and Leonard Price. 3 pp, (Publ. 
3917.) Mar. 10, 1948. 

No. 3. The amphipods of the Smithsonian-Roebling Expedition to Cuba in 1937, 
by Clarence R. Shoemaker. 15 pp., 3 figs. (Publ. 3918.) Apr. 20, 1948. 
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No. 4. 1947-1948 report on the 27.0074-day cycle in Washington precipitation, by 
C. G. Abbot. 2 pp. (Publ. 3919.) Mar. 10, 1948. 

No. 5. Smithsonian pyrheliometry and the standard scale of solar radiation, 
by L. B. Aldrich and C. G. Abbot. 4 pp. (Publ. 3920.) Apr. 15, 1948. 

No. 6. Magnetie storms, solar radiation, and Washington temperature depar- 
tures, by C. G. Abbot. 12 pp., 2 pls., 4 figs. (Publ. 3940.) June 25, 1948. 


REPRINT: VOLUME 74 


No. 1. Smithsonian mathematical formulae and tables of elliptic functions, by 
Edwin P. Adams and Col. R. L. Hippisley. Second reprint. 314 pp. (Publ. 
2672.) Jan. 15, 1948. 


SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL REPORT 


Report for 1946.—The complete volume of the Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents for 1946 was received from the Public Printer Octo- 
ber 13, 1947: 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution showing 
the operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution for the year ended 
June 30, 1946. ix-+440 pp., 53 pls., 24 figs. (Publ. 3871.) 


The general appendix contained the following papers (Publs. 3872- 

3888) : 

On the astronomical dating of the earth’s crust, by Harlow Shapley. 

Atomic power in the laboratory and in the stars, by Robert S. Richardson. 

Atomic energy as a human asset, by Arthur H. Compton. 

The scientific importance of X-rays, by L. Henry Garland. 

Visible patterns of sound, by Ralph K. Potter. 

Fluorine in United States water supplies—Pilot project for the Atlas of Diseases, 
by Anastasia Van Burkalow. 

The birth of Paricutin, by Jenaro Gonzalez R. and William F. Foshag. 

The natural history of whalebone whales, by N. A. Mackintosh, 

Life history of the quetzal, by Alexander F. Skutch. 

The sun and the harvest of the sea, by Waldo L. Schmitt. 

Anthropology and the melting pot, by T. D. Stewart. 

Archeology of the Philippine Islands, by Olov R. T. Janse. 

Palestinian pottery in Bible times by J. L. Kelso and J. Palin Thorley. 

The march of medicine, by M. M. Wintrobe. 

Technology and medicine, by Kurt S. Lion. 

National responsibility for research, by J. H. Graf. 

Toward a new generation of scientists, by L. A. Hawkins. 


Report for 1947.—The Report of the Secretary, which included the 
financial report of the executive committee of the Board of Regents, 
and which will form part of the Annual Report of the Board of Re- 
gents to Congress, was issued January 9, 1948: 


Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and financial report 
of the executive committee of the Board of Regents for the year ended June 30, 
1947. ix+169 pp.,4 pls. (Publ. 3911.) 1948. 

The Report volume for 1947, containing the general appendix, was 
in press at the close of the year. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The National Aircraft Collection, by Paul Edward Garber. Seventh edition. 
43 pp., illus. (Publ. 3900.) [July 24], 1947. 

Brief Guide to the Smithsonian Institution. Seventh edition. 80 pp., illus. 
[Apr. 9], 1948. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The editorial work of the National Museum has continued during 
the year under the immediate direction of the editor, Paul H. Oehser. 
There were issued 1 Annual Report, 17 Proceedings papers, 4 Bulletins, 
and 2 separate papers in the Bulletin series, Contributions from the 
United States National Herbarium. 


REPORT 


Report on the progress and condition of the United States National Museum 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. iii+108 pp. Jan. 17, 1948. 


PROCEEDINGS: VOLUME 96 


No. 3206. A generic revision of the ichneumon-flies of the tribe Ophionini, by 
R. A. Cushman. Pp. 417-482, pls. 49-56. July 17, 1947. 

No. 3207. Review of the weevils of the tribe Ophryastini of America north of 
Mexico, by Alonzo G. Davis. Pp. 483-551, figs. 49-77. July 8, 1947. 

Title page, table of contents, list of illustrations, and index. Pp. i—vii, 5538-572. 
Mar. 18, 1948. 


VOLUME 97 


No. 3208. Mammals of northern Colombia. Preliminary report No.1: Squirrels 
(Sciuridae), by Philip Hershkovitz. Pp. 1-46, fig. 1. Aug. 25, 1947. 

No. 3210. Studies on the firefly. IV: Ten new lampyrids from Jamaica, by 
John B. Buck. Pp. 59-79, pls. 1-3. Aug. 14, 1947. 

No. 3211. A new genus and species of deep-sea fish of the family Myctophidae 
from the Philippine Islands, by Robert R. Miller. Pp. 81-90, fig. 2. July 18, 1947. 

No. 3212. A review of the larvaevorid flies of the tribe Leskiini with the setulose 
first vein (R,), by Maurice T. James. Pp. 91-115, fig. 3. Aug. 29, 1947. 

No. 3213. The staphylinid beetles of the Cayman Islands, by Richard HE. Black- 
welder. Pp. 117-1238. Oct. 31, 1947. 

No. 3214. Mammals of northern Colombia. Preliminary report No. 2: Spiny 
rats (Echimyidae), with supplemental notes on related forms, by Philip Hersh- 
kovitz. Pp. 125-140. Jan. 6, 1948. 

No. 3215. A synopsis of the larvaevorid flies of the genus Hudejeania, by 
Curtis W. Sabrosky. Pp. 141-156. Nov. 20, 1947. 

No. 3216. The Pycnogonida of the western North Atlantic and the Caribbean, 
by Joel W. Hedgpeth. Pp. 157-342, figs. 4-53, 3 charts. Mar. 8, 1948. 

No. 3217. Notes on some assassin bugs of the genus Zelurus from the collec- 
tions of the United States National Museum, by Herman Lent and Petr Wygod- 
zinsky. Pp. 348-349, pls. 4-7. Dec. 4, 1947. 
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No. 3218. New genera and species of echiuroid and sipunculoid worms, by 
Walter Kenrick Fisher. Pp. 351-372, pls. 8~15, fig. 54. Dec. 19, 1947. 

No. 3219. Birds collected by the National Geographic Society’s expeditions to 
northern Brazil and southern Venezuela, by Herbert Friedmann. Pp. 373-570, 
pls. 16-27. Apr. 9, 1948. 


VOLUME 98 


No. 3220. A revision of six subfamilies of atherine fishes, with descriptions 
of new genera and species, by Leonard P. Schultz. Pp. 1-48, pls. 1 and 2, figs. 
1-9. Mar. 24, 1948. 

No. 3221. Mammals of northern Colombia. Preliminary report No. 3: Water 
rats (genus Nectomys), with supplemental notes on related forms, by Philip 
Hershkovitz. Pp. 49-56. June 30, 1948. 

No. 3223. Status of the pyraustid moths of the genus Leucinodes in the New 
World, with descriptions of new genera and species, by Hahn W. Capps. Pp. 69— 
83, pls. 5-10. June 24, 1948. 


BULLETINS 


No. 82. A monograph of the existing crinoids. Vol. 1, The Comatulids. Pt. 
4pb—Superfamily Mariametrida (concluded—the family Colobometridae) and 
superfamily Tropiometrida (except the families Thalassometridae and Chari- 
tometridae), by Austin Hobart Clark. Pp. i-vii, 1-473, 48 pls. Oct. 9, 1947. 

No. 185, part 5. Checklist of the coleopterous insects of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, and South America, by Richard H. Blackwelder. Pp. i-iv, 
765-925. Oct. 31, 1947. 

No. 193. A list and index of the publications of the United States National 
Museum (1875-1946). Pp. i-iv, 1-306. Dec. 19, 1947. 

No. 194. An annotated checklist and key to the Amphibia of Mexico, by Hobart 
M. Smith and Edward H. Taylor. Pp. i-iv, 1-118. June 17, 1948. 


‘CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL HERBARIUM 
VOLUME 29 


Part 4. The awnless annual species of Muhlenbergia, by Jason R. Swallen. 
Pp. i-ii, 203-208. Nov. 24, 1947. 


VOLUME 30 


Part 2. Observations on the grass flora of certain Pacific Islands, by L. T. 
Bureham. Pp. i-vii, 405-447, 4 figs., 7 pls. Mar. 10, 1948. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The editorial work of the Bureau continued under the immediate 
direction of the editor, M. Helen Palmer. During the year the follow- 
ing publications were issued : 


REPORT 


Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1946-1947. 
30 pp. 
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BULLETINS 


143. Handbook of South American Indians. Julian H. Steward, editor: 
Vol. 3, The Tropical Forest tribes. 986 pp., 126 pls., 134 figs., 8 maps. 
June 3, 1948. 
Vol. 4, The Circum-Caribbean tribes. 609 pp., 98 pls., 79 figs., 11 maps. 
June 30, 1948. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


No. 4. Cultural and historical geography of Southwest Guatemala, by Felix 
Webster McBryde. 184 pp., 48 pls., 2 figs., 25 maps. 

No. 5. Highland communities of Central Peru: A regional survey, by Harry 
Tschopik, Jr. 56 pp., 16 pls., 2 maps. 

No. 6. Empire’s children: The people of Tzintzuntzan, by George M. Foster. 
297 pp., 16 pls., 36 figs., 2 maps. 

No. 7. Cultural geography of the modern Tarascan area, by Robert C. West. 
77 pp., 14 pls., 6 figs., 21 maps. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual reports of the American Historical Association are trans- 
mitted by the Association to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and are communicated by him to Congress, as provided by the 
act of incorporation of the Association. The following report volume 
was issued this year: 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the year 1946. 
Volume 1, Proceedings. 

The following were in press at the close of the fiscal year: Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for 1948, vol. 2, Writ- 
ings on American History. Annual Report of the American Histori- 
cal Association for 1945, vol. 2, Spain in the Mississippi Valley, 1765- 
1794, Pt. 1, The Revolutionary period, 1765-1781; vol. 8, Spain in the 
Mississippi Valley, 1765-1794, Pt. 2, Postwar decade, 1782-1791; vol. 
4, Spain in the Mississippi Valley, 1765-1794, Pt. 8, Problems of fron- 
tier defense, 1792-1794. Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1947, vol. 1, Proceedings. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


The manuscript of the Fiftieth Annual Report of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, was transmitted to 
Congress, in accordance with law, November 18, 194°. 


APPROPRIATION FOR PRINTING AND BINDING 


The congressional appropriation for printing and binding for the 
past year was entirely obligated at the close of the year. The appropri- 
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ation for the coming fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, totals $103,000, 
allotted as follows: 


General administration (Annual Report of the Board of Re- 


gents; Annual Report of the Secretary) -_____________-______ $18, 500 
National Museume se. eke ke ee ae 41, 000 
inureauot American Hthnology= == Se 15, 500 
ANGEL OTA CAME D Mis Giri eect au Li a in ch ac al ~ 8,000 
Service division (Annual Report of the American Historical 

Association ; blank forms; binding) -___-___________________ 25, 000 

103, 000 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. P. True, Chief, Editorial Division. 
Dr. A. WETMORE, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THH BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1948 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 

Your executive committee respectfully submits the following report 
in relation to the funds of the Smithsonian Institution, together with a 
statement of the appropriations by Congress for the Government bu- 
reaus in the administrative charge of the Institution. 


SMITHSONIAN ENDOWMENT FUND 


The original bequest of James Smithson was £104,960 8s 6d— $508.- 
318.46. Refunds of money expended in prosecution of the claim, 
freights, insurance, etc., together with payment into the fund of the 
sum of £5,015, which had been withheld during the lifetime of Madame 
de la Batut, brought the fund to the amount of $550,000. 

Since the original bequest, the Institution has received gifts from 
various sources, the income from which may be used for the general 
work of the Institution. These, including the original bequest, plus 
savings, are listed below, together with the income for the present 
year. 

ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
(Income for unrestricted use of the Institution) 


Partly deposited in United States Treasury at 6 percent and partly invested in 
stocks, bonds, ete. 


Income pres- 
Investment ent year 
Parent fund (original Smithson bequest, plus accumulated savings) __------- $728, 879. 14 $43, 710. 60 
Subsequent bequests, gifts, etc., partly deposited in the U. 8. Treasury and 
partly invested in the consolidated fund: 
Avery, Robert S., and Lydia, bequest fund_._.----._-___--._-.___--.._--- 54, 093. 08 2, 529. 83 
hadowment fermi Sean Sie ae cr en POAT 333, 257. 58 13, 490. 84 
Habel Draisvbequestifund 22a 20S iia ees 500. 00 30. 00 
Hachenberg, ‘George P.and Caroline, bequest fund__- Bs 4, 082. 23 172. 02 
Hamilton, WJamesiibequestitunde. ales ei Sea 2, 909. 75 167. 23 
Henry, Caroline, DeEQUeESE hina Ae LU TIS NCEA STU SIG NO UN OSOAERE SAD 1, 227. 61 51.73 
Hodgkins; Thomas) Ga(general) pitt e ne es 146, 433. 84 8, 242. 69 
Porter) Henry Kirke; memorial fund?) a ee Se 290, 698. 96 12, 252. 25 
Rhees, Whilliam\Jones bequest fund essai ee Ia iia ie ee Lay it 070. 20 55. 62 
Sanford, Georseve. mem onialien dee ea SE ea eee 2, 003. 59 104. 04 
Witherspoon, Thomas A., memorial fund______..-.._____-___.--__---____- 130, 990. 25 5, 520. 92 
Special fund, stock in reorganized closed banks___.___..______._---_-___- 2, 280. 00 132. 00 
Io} ic [ARS KINI TUDES SE AUR UN Be UE Nba Re DN AL Vd aie a 969, 547.09 42, 749.17 
Grad to tare NCS RUE SA AAACN aU A a GAR eta seed 1, 698, 426. 23 86, 459. 77 
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The Institution holds also a number of endowment gifts, the in- 
come of each being restricted to specific use. These, plus accretions to 
date, are listed below, together with income for the present year. 


Income pres- 


Investment ent year 
Abbott, William L., fund, for investigations in biology______________________ $103, 103. 28. $4, 393. 18 
Arthur, James, fund, for investigations and study of the sun and lecture on 

EEN eee I EL AU IN RIG a Enel ge a 40, 594. 59 1, 710. 95 
Bacon, Virginia Purdy, fund, for traveling scholarship to investigate fauna 

of countries other than the United States_____.____-___--._--_--____-------- 50, 854. 02 2, 143. 37 
Baird, Lucy H., fund for creating a memorial to Secretary Baird___._______- 24, 438. 78 1, 030. 00 
Barstow, Frederick D., fund, for purchase of animals for Zoological Park____ 1, 014. 79 42.73 
Canfield Collection fund, for increase and care of the Canfield collection of 

OSU EOYE) EE Chee eee ts sen JOAN Ue ER ree err oe s6 fe Wey aia MLO ae Mei NS Get alee 38, 822. 08 1, 636. 24 
Casey, Thomas L., fund, for maintenance of the Casey collection, and pro- 

motion of researches relating to/Coleopteral ee ee eee 9, 310. 03 392. 36 
Chamberlain, Francis Lea, fund, for increase and promotion of Isaac Lea 

collection of gems and THOUS se eee N NN HD ee TINTON SNL a OA HN 28, 583. 86 1, 204. 75 
Eickemeyer, Florence Brevoort, fund, for preservation and exhibition of the 

photographic collection of Rudolph IRICKEME Ver lees see eee 514. 93 21. 66 
Hillyer, Virgil, fund, for increase and care of Virgil Hillyer collection of 

TiS EIM OTIC CLS Mins eee = eee ect SE hci SE i 6, 671. 02 281. 13 
Hitchcock, Dr. Albert S., library fund, for care of Hitchcock Agrostological 

NET DTAG yee se LE A ACR TEE AOR OE Uae nae ga Bg 1, 601. 64 76. 27 
Hodgkins fund, specific, for increase and diffusion of more exact knowledge 

in regard to nature and properties of atmospheric air___-__---_--__--_----- 100, 009. 00 6, 000. 00 
Hrdlicka, Ale’ and Marie, fund, to further researches in physical anthro- 

pology and publication in connection there witha: 2 oe ee ee 18, 667. 46 786. 79 
ELEC CK AMES OCIA eee ees ae T25 500500) See eaae see 
Hughes, Bruce, fund, to found Hughes alcove___.___..--____-_---------_-___- 19, 429. 08 818. 88 
Long, Annette and Edith C., fund, for upkeep and preservation of Long 

collection of embroideries, laces, etc__-...._-.------------_.------------_-- 551.16 23. 22 
Maxwell, Mary E., fund, for care, etc., of Maxwell Collection_______________ 10, 006. 87 421.74 
Myer, Catherine Walden, fund, for purchase of first-class works of art for the 

use and benefit of the National Collection of Fine Arts___._____.________-- 19, 240. 71 810. 94 
Strong, Julia D., bequest fund, for benefit of the National Collection of Fine 

TS ep re ites ope Sem Ue Lhe CS ON ead Be ey 10, 148. 79 427.74 
Pell, Cornelia Livingston, fund, for maintenance of Alfred Duane Pell 

CONC TOTEM MM MORGUE M MN Nei luals MUR as ae IE WL UVa wall 7, 523. 90 317.11 
Poore, Lucy T. and George W.., fund, for general use of the Institution when 

principal amounts to $250, OO i ene vee I a en RRS ANT NI: 114, 499. 01 5, 152. 24 
Rathbun, Richard, memorial fund, for use of division of U. S. National 

Museum containing @rusta cease eens ree fee Oils aware ain Mirae ae a eae oe 10, 795. 86 454. 98 
Reid, Addison T., fund, for founding chair in biology, in memory of Asher 

Tunis Daye PUNE AR xoueee at Sats cet ao had SRN OLU yet ob Sate? We Oe ere eae Gil Neale LUNs 30, 271. 31 1, 507. 57 
Roebling Collection fund, for care, improvement, and increase of Roebling 

eallectionyofiminerals sooo aes sees es ae ae peer Cee I ee lb a 122, 502. 71 5, 163. 18 
Rollins, Miriam and William, fund, for investigations in physics and chem- 

TASES ESR Ss SCE Ee RIS GN aN A) 8 oH ae Bees Na Bee 95, 312. 29 4, 016. 45 
Smithsonian employees’ retirement fund_-_--_..__-_.-_-----_--------_------- 34, 382. 42 2, 903. 94 
Springer, Frank, fund, for care, wtc., of Springer collection and library _-____- 18, 202. 45 767. 14 
Walcott, Charles D. and Mary Vaux, research fund, for development of 

geological and paleontological studies and publishing results thereof_-_-_-_- 381, 810. 92 16, 248. 55 
Younger, Helen Walcott, fund, held in trust__._...__..._______---__---_------ 50, 126. 48 3, 298. 96 
Zerbee, Frances Brincklé, fund, for endowment of aquaria__._.__.._-.------- 962. 80 40.78 

CD Of Ey = INS SE A aU Oo a I Le ENE SU er 11,362, 443. 24 62, 092. 85 


1 Decrease indicated from total listed for last year is due to adjustments in value of certain real estate 
holdings and to the use of a part of the Smithsonian retirement fund to purchase pension rights due em- 
ployees in their transfer to the Federal retirement system. 


FREER GALLERY OF ART FUND 


Early in 1906, by deed of gift, Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, gave to 
the Institution his collection of Chinese and other Oriental objects of 
art, as well as paintings, etchings, and other works of art by Whistler, 
Thayer, Dewing, and other artists. Later he also gave funds for the 
construction of a building to house the collection, and finally in his 
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will, probated November 6, 1919, he provided stock and securities to 
the estimated value of $1,958,591.42, as an endowment fund for the 
operation of the Gallery. 

The above fund of Mr. Freer was almost entirely represented by 
20,465 shares of stock in Parke, Davis & Co. As this stock advanced in 
value, much of it was sold and the proceeds reinvested so that the fund 
now amounts to $6,100,164.31 in a selected list of securities classified 
later. 


SUMMARY OF ENDOWMENTS 


Invested endowment for general purposes_--___--______-______- $1, 698, 426. 23 
Invested endowment for specific purposes other than Freer En- 

LWT Wa ea oe TE EI ae re tga SNe 1, 362, 448. 24 

Total invested endowment other than Freer endowment____ 3, 060, 869. 47 

Freer invested endowment for specific purposesS____--__________- 6, 100, 164. 31 

Total invested endowment for all purposes_____--___-__-- 79,161, 033. 78 


CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Deposited in the U. 8S. Treasury at 6 percent per annum, as au- 

thorized in the U. S. Revised Statutes, sec. 5591--_____----___ $1, 000, 000. 00 
Investments other than Freer endowment (cost or market value 

at date acquired) : 


Bond Sasa! NON ee VN CEA CUM ee RUE $670, 887, 62 
ESTO TESTU EESTI AG a Na SAN | ty Ue NE 1, 258, 220. 55 
Real estate and first-mortgage noteS_____-____ 79, 220. 93 
Uninvested capital__...--2L--_--__________-- 52, 540. 37 

——__—_—_-—— 2, 060, 869. 47 

Total investments other than Freer endowment___--__--__-_ 3, 060, 869. 47 
Investment of Freer endowment (cost or market value at date 

acquired) : 

Bonds. aaa ir AE ER SD NN ALES SLOT SN $2, 861, 230. 60 
SFO Cie Ste 1s CSUR Li Ne Ao 2 a a 8, 123, 939. 71 
Uninvested capital_________-__------__2__=_ 114, 994. 00 

6, 100, 164. 31 

MO talciVEStMneM ts. Sac e eck ween Ne ee et ae eee vette eae 9, 161, 033. 78 


2 Decrease indicated from total listed for last year is due to adjustments in value of 
certain real estate holdings and to the use of a part of the Smithsonian retirement fund to 
purchase pension rights due employees in their transfer to the Federal retirement system. 
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CASH BALANCES, RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS DURING FISCAL 


YEHAR 1948? 
Cashy balance on hand June, 30;-A947o20 20 $904, 356. 19 
Receipts other than Freer endowment: 
Income from investments_______________-__-__- $154, 933. 36 
Gifts and contributions____________--__________ 116, 450. 18 
SAestOMDUDIMCATTON SEs eee ae 34, 407. 00 
Miscellaneous ss eee PON Ee 24, 377. 26 
Sale and redemption of securities (net) ________ 60, 104. 70 
_ Total receipts other than Freer endowment_______________ 390, 272. 45 
Receipts from Freer endowment: 
Income from investments_______________--___ —- $262, 328. 65 
Sale and redemption of securities (net) _-______ 69, 627. 73 
Total receipts from Freer endowment____________--______ 331, 956. 38 
PC fea Dp a ea ee SE dey Me ei as Aca ea 1, 626, 585. 02 
Disbursements other than Freer endowment: 
BACH TONAL SS Gates Ce yi ye ae ey Se ae Te $47, 553. 24 
AFUE eal tr Ta Sa an ROT eA EN ic 49, 395. 85 
AND EAA a ee aca waaay ONE LB 3, 596. 99 
Buildings—care, repairs, alteration__-___________ 2, 282. 76 
Custodian tees ete. Owe Sune es 3, 079. TO 
MGISC@ NT AMG OUI ei Matec cee Tee 1, 098. 37 
15 SYS SEE ISO) BY EAS ss ga Uap 130, 491. 98 
Smithsonian Retirement System___________--___ 65, 665. 52 
Total disbursements other than Freer disbursements_-____-~ 303, 159. 41 
Disbursements from Freer Endowment: 
SS MMs UUs aR inc Eee Bsn ec Mba YE Nee Dull $75, 745. 70 
Purchases) for collections. 22. 149, 800. 00 
@ustedianfees) (ete ss iue lees Cul ie tN 11, 157. 07 
IMTS COM ATCO USE cl eke DL OV NE AS 22, 638. 23 


Total disbursements from Freer endowment__----__-_____ 259, 341. 00 


Investment of current funds in U. 8. Bonds.._____-_____--------- 500, 237. 24 
TLotaldisbursementse. 2 2 eee 1, 062, 737. 65 
Cash balance June 30, 1948_..____- eee 563, 847. 37 
FAN (o teenie ee saa US Ege i eee ag kt ate ia a 1, 626, 585. 02 


3 This statement does not include Government appropriations under the administrative 
charge of the Institution. 
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ASSETS 
Cash: 
United States Treasury current 
VCC OUT Le ae eat NE rc $418, 087. 11 
In banks and on hand__--____-_-_ 145, 760. 26 
563, 847. 37 
Less uninvested endowment funds__-_ 166, 613. 23 
$397, 234. 14 
Travel and other advances_______---___-_-___ 7, 438. 61 
Cash invested (U. S. Treasury note) ----____-- 500, 237. 24 
—_——_—— $904, 909.99 
Investments—at book value: 
Endowment funds: 
Freer Gallery of Art: 
Stocks and bonds______ $5, 986, 091. 45 
Uninvested capital_____ 114, 072. 86 
6, 100, 164. 31 
Smithsonian Institution: 
Stocks and bonds__---_- 1, 929, 108. 17 
Real estate and mort- 
gagce motes; 79, 220. 93 
Uninvested capital_____ 52, 540. 37 


Special deposit in U. S. 
Treasury. Interest at 
Gypercent aw 1, 000, 000. 00 
-—_—___—_—— 3, 060, 869. 47 
—_—_—_———._ 9, 161, 083. 78 


10, 065, 943. 77 
UNEXPENDED FUNDS AND ENDOWMENTS 


Unexpended funds: 
Income from Freer Gallery of Art endowment_________--____ $357, 129. 31 
Income from other endowments: 
EVO S GEE Ce GRAN eae SAN ce UT AN at da $171, 210. 97 
COKE VEY GEN Lo Wneaan aso UPON 2 agi RI Ron UN EN EL 8&7, 474. 88 
— 258, 685. 85 
COURS) fuoual feaeke ats eA a ate te 289, 094. 83 


904, 909. 99 
Hndowment funds: 
hreer:Gallery,.of) Ate ews wh ak ee ee $6, 100, 164. 31 
Other: 
Restricted lie Sa ages $1, 362, 443. 24 
Generale ae sana ene ie unis 1, 698, 426. 23 
——__—___———._ 38, 060, 869. 47 
—______-_— 9, 161, 033. 78 


10, 065, 943. 77 
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The practice of maintaining savings accounts in several of the 
Washington banks and trust companies has been continued during 
the past year, and interest on these deposits amounted to $600.42, 

In many instances, deposits are made in banks for convenience in 
collection of checks, etc., and later such funds are withdrawn and de- 
posited in the United States Treasury. 

Disbursement of funds is made by check signed by the Secretary of 
the Institution and drawn on the United States Treasury. 

The foregoing report relates only to the private funds of the 
Institution. 

The Institution gratefully acknowledges gifts from the following: 
William G. Fargo. 

John A. Roebling, as a further contribution for researches in radiation. 
The Viking Fund, Inc., for Iroquois research. 

American Philosophical Society, for Iroquois research. 

HE. R. Fenimore Johnson, for research in under-water photography. 
National Geographic Society, expedition to Arnhem Land. 

National Geographic Society, expedition to western Panama. 


The following appropriations were made by Congress for the Gov- 
ernment bureaus under the administrative charge of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the fiscal year 1948: 


SAlaIeESAMCIEXMEN SES ae Wrote a ee $1, 800, 312. 00 
NabioualgZoological Parkes (names Une sal yee ie al 455, 400. 00 


In addition, funds were transferred from other Departments of the 
Government for expenditure under direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution : 


Cooperation with the American Republics (transfer from the State 

5 YES OVEN ERGY ENN B) a Men 2 CYR NC eo ORB aT $94, 882. 00 
Working Fund, transferred from the National Park Service, Interior 

Department, for archeological investigations in River Basins 

EATON EHOULMTHe AU Mite States wel neh Se 73, 800. 00 
Working Fund, transferred from Navy Department for research 

studies of radiation upon marine life as a result of atomic bomb 

HOSES men taes iNT AO Mme eerie vont ee Mn AMC 1 ONY eR RS OS Ma 11, 000. 00 


The Institution also administers a trust fund for partial support 
of the Canal Zone Biological Area, located on Barro Colorado Island 
in the Canal Zone. 
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The report of the audit of the Smithsonian private funds follows: 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1948. 
To THE BOARD OF REGENTS, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


We have examined the accounts of the Smithsonian Institution relative to its 
private endowment funds and gifts (but excluding the National Gallery of Art ~ 
and other departments, bureaus, or operations administered by the Institution 
under Federal appropriations) for the year ended June 30, 1948, have reviewed 
the system of internal control and the accounting procedures of the Institution 
and, without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or 
tested accounting records of the Institution and other supporting evidence, by 
methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and included all 
procedures which we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

The Institution maintains its accounts on a cash basis and does not accrue 
income and expenses. Land, buildings, furniture, equipment, works of: art, 
living and other specimens and certain sundry property are not included in the 
accounts of the Institution. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements present fairly the posi- 
tion of the private funds and the cash and investments thereof of the Smith- 
sonian Institution at June 30, 1948 (excluding the National Gallery of Art and 
other departments, bureaus or operations administered by the Institution under 
Federal appropriations) and the cash receipts and disbursements for the year. 


Peat, MARwick, MITcHELL & Co. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Rosert V.. Ff Ltemrne, 
VANNEVA4R BusH, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Executive Committee. 
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